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'■• • . * ■ ■ 'GENERAL INTRODUCTION ' * 

There is increasing demand for counselors to leader oups. Groups f re- . 
guently are an effective way for a relatively small number of counselors 
. to handle a large- number of clients. 'Several advantages of group counseling 
over individual counseling have been indicated. 'These advantages include 
peer support and- peer ^pressure, the opportunity for the client to practice 
social interaction within % the group and to learn that personal problems 
are not unique ,by hearing of others' problems. " The t*end toward group 
counseling also has been bolstered by the misconception' that relatively • 
ineffective counselors x:an function in a 'group because groups seem to 
take care of themselves. , -• 

For all of these reasons, 'too manv counselors with experience only in 
individual counseling are being ti£uW into .group leadership positions. 
Because leading a grotp * is difficult and involves a number of skills, many 
groups headed by untrained leaders do not fulfill their potential and 
actually may have negative effects on both the leaders and group members. 
Clearly, a need exists for- training programs that will prepare counselors ' 
to be group leaders* . ^ y " 

Training. programs for group counselors usually can be categorized as theo- 
retical or experiential/ The traditional 'approach has emphasised the ' ' 
Theory of group dynamics. Unfortunately, a .thorough understanding of 
group theory is difficult to acquire within the time limitations of in- 
service or other short-term training. More importantly, .this approach " 
does^not prepare .potential Readers for the experiential and of ten* intense- 
emotional aspect of groups. It does, however, provide a theoretical frame- 
.work around which to organize group goals and, activities. 

.s /' T ' . V ' 

This workshop is designed to meet* the need for a balanced approach to , ■ 
training group counselors. Theoretical material is concerned with group 
norms, goals, the issues of process and content, and the stages of group 
growthv WeV'have tried to limit* this material to that which will be moat 
helpful when the trainer leads -groups . of his or her own. Parts of the 
training are directed explicitly to practical * concerns such asAow to 
select group members and; how a given intervention by ther leader*is likely 
to affect the group in specific, common -'situations. " 1 , 

Didactic material and structured experiences are combined to help the" 
training group anticipate important issues that might arise' in a group.. - J 
In fact, one of the goals of the. workshop is to help the trainees work 1 
together and, as a group, confront actual group issues. 

< • . , . *'•.'•••. * 

Included are- exercises designed to promote personal growth. J Two criteria- 
were fundamental in .selecting the personal growth exercises. First, 
exercises, were chosen that would be appropriate to the stage of the 
training? group ^(not too ^threatening too soon) . Second, exercises that 
could be- used by the trainees, in their own groups were preferred. 



The eophasis in tn\s training design is son the experiential aspect of 
training. Even theoretical issues are approached through ' experiential 
exercises whenever possible w Much of. the learning that will take place 
'in thxs; workshop w^ll resist when the trainees " examine their own , group 
" process- The importance of experiencing the training group as a group 
cannot be overeaphasiaed, and the trainer -who 'is iincc4if ortable with this 
emphasis shoulctvloox elsewhere for a training design. 

In the development of this workshop,' several basic assumptions about the 
training process were relied upon, the most important of which 'are these: 

i 1. Individuals retain matefttai better if cognitive • information 
is reflected in what they experience. , * > t 

2. Potential group leaders should have some experience in group- r 
growth settings to increase their awareness of how they affect. ' 
.and are affected by the behaviors of others. Without this 
experience, they' are likely to feel threatened when put in 

a leadership position, and their effectiveness, as well as 
•< . s the growth of other group mteobers, will be impeded. ( 

3. Aa un£arstafxdi|ig of group process is essential if a prospective 
• groii£* leader is to facilitate the process and growth of groups 
he/she leads. * ' z ' '« , „. 

■ , A. Practical experience in the use of. different interventions \ ■ 
' in the training situation Has two important functions: {a) 

it provides an opportunity to practice skills aud implement . ; 
theory learned earlier in the course* and (b) it gives the * 
. * trainee conf idence in his/her ability to lead a group. 

5 # , Some of the structured' exercises used in t^ie": training group 
' also should be applicable to the trainees 1 own groups. \ These, 
exercjUes. provide concrete technique? that . the group leader 
could use to facilitate group and individual growth. * , 

6 * ..Each participant shquld be exposed to" scane grbwth. related ahxi^ty 
in the course of training. This ^cperifence. should prove ' helpful 
• ♦ wjien he/she becomes involve in the anxiety-provokiitg situations, 
occA^ionally^ncountere* In groups. ■- >/■ 

COURSE M&TERIJ^S r ^ V \- > 

Trainer's Manual * ] 
The Trainer's Manual includes* the "following: 

• .Goals and 'objectives for each unit ; I 




• Tiae/Activity Sheets, including the training schedule, times,* 
and outlined instructions for trainers 
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• Exercise instructions, including specific notations of materials 
and equipment needed, procedural details, and processing guide- 
lines for each unit. 

■ • ».< 

• Detailed lecturettes 

Participants* - . . \ # » 

The. Participant' s Manual includes: \ ■ 

, * . ; 

Course content rt -V, * ■ 

.Goals and objectives for each unit 

Charts and forms used in each unit v 
Si^pplementary resource materials , , . ' 



• Instructions for delivering exercises that might, be 'useful 
in the trainees 1 own groups & . 

■ H ' • . . - . '■•>■ ■ ■'■ ' - V: 

GROUP SIZE - " . 

. ' ' .-..*• -> 

Groups should consist ideally of ten to twelve participants with two 
trainers. Groups of over fifteen participants can be 'handled for the 
didactic portions of the training, but shofcld be. divided into two 
smaller groups for most of the experiential exercises.* .If this occurs, 
the small groups should always consist of "the same people so that ' 
participants can begin to feel that they are a group. 

* » • • • . 

TRAINER QUALIFICATIONS '*.'.. 

* v . • . - . 

Much of" the learning occurs in the workshop from examining the development 
of the group. Therefore,. the trainers should be experienced in group 
process and dynamics, particularly in the xtale of Reader or facilitator; 
be experienced In delivering group. and task oriented training; and pre- ' 
ferably be experienced in group counseling. techniques. . Because some of 
the exercises may produce some rather negative feedback to trainees and ' 
the overall -course design capitalizes on the dynamics *and processes - 
of the training group itseJLf , .the trainers^should^also .have the capacity „ 
to be sensitive -to trainee concerns and the capability to handle con- v * 
frontations and other emerging group "issues.- • 



•In the sample schedule, the exercises that can be done in two groups 
are indicated with an asterisks 



Intended Audienfce / .„ , 

• * 

This course is intended for persons who have continuing experience with 
groups, either as a member or leader? or who anticipate experience as a 
group facilitate? in the future. Trainees need the opportunity after '* 
the course to view group process if learning is to be retained. Although 

tiie course is directed^ to the area of counseling in^a group setting , 
theories .and techniques presented can be considered generic to the extent 
that they, can be easily applied to other types -of groups; such as 'task 
dr training groups. v - ■ v 

Trainees should also possess good communication and feedback skills, as 
well as a cooanitxaent to openness and exploration* " 

.■ ■ H 

LEARNING CLIMATE* • - '* 

■ ' J V ■ 

The' trainer's behavior and Attitudes are critical factors in establishing 
a productive learning climate. The. trainer must demonstrate tfrat he/she * 
wants to have a responsive -relationship, hot merely assert that this is 
stf; He/she xdust $e aware of this, throughout the course and -should xnodel 
behavior that> reinforces the open^ self?-<iisclosing ataospirare needed to 
make this course a success. 

A certain level of tension is useful to help participants examine their 
.-assumptions, and integrate new information. If the training climate is an 
open and honest atmosphere where everyone feels free' and responsible for , 
his/her own learning, the training activities will facilitate exploration 
of differing points of view? this will create the moderate level of tension 
necessary for tha course, . 

t 

Trainers should not prod participants to expose too jnuch of themselves 
too soon; trainers. should be encouraged to express their thoughts and 
feelings when they desire and should also be allowed to be silent. 
Success depends on everyone's feeling free to take part actively, to 
comment*, to criticize, to make suggestions, .and to listen to one another. 
The. trainer must be careful, however, not_to exaggerate a training group's 
need for support. He/she must be supportive enough to permit the group c 
to grow and lea-jh, but pot so supportive that he/she promotes over- . 
• dependence. . , ••-»'•.• i ' . •' • ' 

THE RELATIONSHIPS' OF ' COrTRalNERS 

The relationship between co-trainers should demonstrate mutual responsibility 
and respect. When conflict arises basmck on differing points' of view, * 
the co-trainers should show through their\behavior that, although dif- 
ferences may exist, there is "a .genuine appreciation and acceptance of- each 



•The following three sections, Learning* Climate, Preparing* for Training; 
and the First Training Session are from the revised 1977 edition of m 
Training of Trainers, developed by the National Drug Abuse Center for lL - 
Training and Resource Development. 



other that underlies all interaction. ' 

Trainers bring to this course the result of their experiences* their 
beliefs, their reactions, and their feelings about themselves and their 
roles. Before the training begins, trainers need to examine their own 
and each other's attitudes about the training issues that are discussed 
in this course. They need to share their expectations axxi personal 
limitations; to compare their reactions to the resource papers; and 
to discuss how each trainer will handle delicate issues if they arise. 
They should explore the -areas in which they feel confident and those 
in which they feei vulnerable. . ■ . . 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TEAM ' BUILDING 



.To facilitate learning and to provide the proper support for trainees, 
the trainers should do some "team building" before actual training begins: 
Thx8«^teaa building co m b in es planning, rehearsing, developing interpersonal 
relationships, and specifying certain details. 

in addition to assigning tasks, practicing exercises, and rehearsing 1 
lectures, the trainers should spend some time thinking and talking about *- 
their experiences as trainers. Trainers should discuss how they can be ^ 
supportive of .each other,* 

„TIPS T0 V CO-TRAINERS ' ' 

Trainers should keep in mind the following pdilfts during presession * • 
Planning and while conducting the course: . 

• The trainers* relationships set a model for- the group. 

( Demons tra te support for each other. Switch roles r when discussing 
^ different aspects and issues qf the training- group. When it 
seem, appropriate, articulate your differing points -of view.) 

• Trainers should help each bther clarify pointy. 

^ • Specific, descriptive , nonblami^ responses should be used. 

• Whenever one trainer is in charge of an, activity, the other 
trainer should taJ^e a, supportive role, attending to group 4 
dynamics and intervening when it seems appropriate. (Avoid 
interrupting the other trainer except to clarify some point 

. that seems confusing to the group.) 

' - . ■ * x *t . 

• Trainers should recognize that any opinion expressed in the 
session reflects the speaker 1 s perception of the world . 



PREPARING FOR TRAINING 



It is important to follow the course as putlined. therefore, trainers 
must study the materials and prepare fd£ presentation well before the 
first-- training session. • - 



.The forms following the module overviews ■describe tije- training- activities 
for each nodule.. The left-hand colwnn, entitled Time/Materials, lists . 
2the materials /ieeded for each aet£vi£$v 'It • is^very i^vtant for'the 
trainer jfco* read both, the .Trainer *&- J4anu»l. v and .the Resource !tonu&l..# These 
"materials "should be rea&/ digeiste^ '- " 

kctrvity'is conducted.* / . *». ' \_ . * * . "'f 

*. %/ .' ■ < V '. ' " \ -v... * •• • ' ' 
The right-hand column, entitled Trainer 1 Act! viidas Outline^ describes - 
the training activities 'aM summarizes the lecturers sand- discussions ' .» « . 
that are necessary for the trainer to cover in each nodule. The Trainer 1 j 
Manual* contains the leeturesV instructions' for activities^ fornrf, and 

guidelines for the trainer. - : ' 

^ ». • •. 

■ w \ 

HbsL sequence of instruction is as follows. The trainer should: 

. , ■ ' • •' ',<. 



• explain the purpose of the module; * 

■ i If * ■ 

• cover the content, following ^/the sequencCol - activitAes # and 

using the materials provided and the methods suggested; . 

• " summarize the. nodule to review the main points % and ' 

■ • *■ ^> 

• review^ with participants what they have learned froflf the . 

' moduli. ' * ' * •' \ 

It is helpful to remember that the amount of time indicated for each „ 
module and topic is approximate,' More, ..or less, time may be required 
or desired." Although some flexibility is permissible, Scheduling - 0 
must allow for adequate coverage of the topics in the selected modules. 

THE FIRST TRAltotfTsESSION % V . ^ 

The following suggestions may be' helpful : t ^ ' - , . 

• Review the Trainer's Manual and read the Resource ManuaTt^s \ 

• Review the first page of each module and determine the relation-^- 
j. ship, of the module to the previous module, subsequent modules, 
Jf^sLnd the total course *\ s. . ' ■ s 

• prepare course goals and scheduie^on newsprint. 

m Be sure that all the materials are prepared, that equippmt is 
working, and that the space needed is properly set up for the 

training* • ^ * 

* *• . ■ 

Prepare flip charts before the' session* If ah easel 
\ ' is not. available, paper may be, tacXed or * taped to the 

wall. 

, . • 
if audiovisual equipment is to bemused! make sure that 
it; w^ll be available and operational when needed. Make 
sure that you know how to use the equipment. 



. # fleviev £he segugjce; of -activities, the points to be disqujssed r 
and the 1 mate|^ais several times before tb&Skesszan <to: become 
V / thoroughly familiar with, the session agd its cojfrteht. 

« ♦ i • •- 

v > During- the presentation keep in mind the structure of the, 
, . " session, i.e/, introduction, major points, summary, 

* * , * ^ / • « * * * 




Fpr the J pr6senfcati6n to be/effective, the trainer mu$t! .' 
■: ' : ' * • - 

* : •» remember that he/she is dealing with adults,- * 

* r » * ' "« m 

• he thoroughly, familiar with the resource materials; and 

. * . , < I 

• jpreparp adequately for each loodule so that the course 
design is t followed/ % - " ■ ' - * / "J 



DAY ONE 



Sample Schedule* 



§5 00 Registration; pretest * v 

10:00 . ■ Overview a&d Introduction to Unit I and. Module 1 

JjOslS , • . Exercise 1: Name Game 
10; 35 Exercise 3s Getting to Know You** 

11:05 Breadt .' \ ; v . ■' 1 

^11x15 Exercise 5: Sharing a Childhood Fantasy 

£l:5Q Administer Group Growth 'Scale (in preparation for Exercise 6}' 

: Suaoaary of Module 1 
12*00' Lunch (trainers tabulate Group Growth Scale) • 

. ,1:1)0 Introduction to Unit II and" Module 2 * 

jl:10 Exercise 6 : Our Growing Groqp * - 

1:20 Exercise 7: Defining a Group (if subgroups draw two pictures 

allow another 10 minutes) 
2 :05 Summary of Module ,2 

2^10 . Introductixm to Module 3 s ■ - 

2 : 2t? Exercise 8: Personal Goals as Group Goals 

Lecturette 1: Goals 
3:00 Break . 

3:10 ' Exercise 9: Committee Meeting** (only one role play was used) 
* 4:15 Summary and Evaltiation of Day 



DAY TWO ; ^ - 

9:00 Vtarm up energi2er 

Introduction to Module 4 
9:15 Lecturette 2: What to Observe in a Group 

Exercise 10: Process and Content Identification 
9: 50 - Exercise 11 : Task , Maintenance f and Self -Oriented Behavior 
• • , Role Play** 

Tbreak between role plays) * 

Lecturette 3: Task, Maintenance and Self -Oriented 1 Behavior 
11:30 Stftomary of Module 6 

11:35* Introduction to Module 5 ^ 

11:40 Lecturette 4: Curative Factors and Norms Promoting Their 

Development 



**5his is one schedule .used by the course developers during a particular 
presentation. Not all of the exercises were used and the order of mam was 
changed. Since this represent* only a sample schedule , tirainers may find 
'ft desirable to create their own, using the block schedule time f rases 
and suggestions tox deleting exercises in the trainer's suggestions for 
deleting exercises in the trtdner's guidelines as references. Exercises 
followed by ** were delivered to two subgx»t£>s because of' the si*e of the 
training audience., . 





12:00 
1:0Q V 
3*00 
3:05 

3 as 

3:20 
3:30 
' 3:40 



"DAY THREE 

* « 

' 9:00 

9:05 
10:25 
10:35 
10:50 
11:20 J 
11:25 
11:30 
11:55 
12:25 

1:25 J 

Is 35 

1:50 

2:50 ; s 
2:55 
3:05 
3:10 
'3:50 



Lunch * v ' y- 

Exarcise 12:. Current Status** 
Summary of Module 5 
-Break i 

Introduction to Module 6 . * 
Exercise 13: Our Growing Group 
Lecturette 5:. Stages of Group Growth 
Sunmary and Evaluation of Day 



:..V : • 



Introduction to Moc^xle 7 
Exercise 14 1 "Group Coa£>ositions 

Break '■ *" , • % 

Lecturette 61 Interviewing Gro\$> Members 
Exercise 15; Evaluating a Client for Counseling 
Summary of Module 7 
introduction' to Module 8 

Exercise 16 ; Brainstorming Good and Bad Qualities of a Leader 
Exercise 17: Group Leader Self-Discl&sure * 
Lunch \ • 

Exercise 18: 
Lecturette 7 
Exercise 19: 
Suonary of Module 8 
Break 

Introduction to Module 9 
Exarcise 20-: intervention Fishbowl 
Su&nar^ and Evaluation of Day 



Band Mirroring 

Leadership Styles 
VJhat is My Ro3,e- in the Group** 



DAY POUR 



9:00 
9:10 
9:35 
10:00 
10:05 
10:15 
10:20 

12:10 
1:10 

, 1:30 
1*40 

2:25 
2:35 
4:05 



Wann-up energizer 
Lacturette 8: Interventions 
Exercise 21: A Sample Intervention 
Summary of Module 9 
Break 

Introduction to Module 10 

Exercise 22: Practicing Interventions - Developing Stage 

(all Incident but. one vera done before lunch) 

Lunch 

Exarcise 22: (last incident concluded) 
Lectufette 9: Stages of Group Grcwth Revisited 
Exercise 23: Practicing Interventions - Potency -Stage 
(only a few of the potency stage interventions were done) 
Break 

Exercise £4: Practicing Facilitation Skills 
Summary and Evaluation of D#y 
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Ifctxoduei&ori td Day five 
Sxerci«a- 23: Practicing Interventions Potency Stage 
■ ' (two more incidents were done to finish tip the xapdule) 
^bce^ciad 25: Critiqal Incidents Role'Plfliy** 
Suamary of Module 10 
Lunch ' / '* ¥ 



u/t 



Poet-t€^t<imd Evaluation 
IntrodT&Uon £d Kodule 11 / ■ p 

Exercise 26: Quieting Sentence Stems 
Exercise 26: ' Gloeirfg Fantasy 
•felosing Comments v 



if 



r 
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- **! ' 


* - •• ■ ' - •• V'-T" ' ' « • 

.'.*:• %/ r' . ' BLOCK SCHEDULE ' . .' . 

am ; • , • # • v * w «f ./ ^ > . . 


* ■ . < 

- Day 

n , f< - One 

• ■ ' • - r 
*: * > 

<• *••«■• 


/' Module Is Getting Acquainted ' •' « . 

• . ' ■ < 
• « * * ■ - * ' . 


L 


, .. „ , , , — . . .. 

* » • • ■ , '.■ • • 

.«• Module 2: T$ie Concept of, a Group v 

■ «. * ' . 
Module 3: Goals 

• * 


, Day " 

• Two 

• 1 

I 

4 

• r 

. . — _ ( 


Module 4: Prpcess and Content f 
Module 5: Curative Factors v 


U 

* 


' Module 5 : Curative Factors * Continued % ' ; •• 
Module 6: Stages of Group Growth 

. ■ ' ■ >/ . . - 


Jf ■ Three ' 


** * 

Module 7: Selecting Members For>^ 
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GOALS; 



. . UNIT I/MODULE 1 

GETTING^ ACQUAINTIS5 

< ■ •. • V 



1. To introduce the trainees to one another 

•• t / 

2* To establish a climate supportive of growth . - 

3. To help the trainees feel? that they are part of a group 

4. To -introduce trainees to self-disclosure in a nopthreatening 
sij^uation 

5. To introduce structured exercises that trainees can use with their 
own groups * ~~ 



OBJECTIVES; 



1. Each trainee will identify! with at least eighty percent 
accuracy , the names of the other participants. * 

* * ■ « "" ■ 

2 . Each trainee will say something about -the skills and interests 

that he/she brings to the training group. 

3. The trainees will give the group a mean rating of at leas.t 
three on items #2 and #3 of the Group Growth Scale (YMC&, 1974). 

4. Each trainee will be able to execute and process at* least two 
structured exercises that /have the goal of getting members of 
a new group acquainted with one. another. < ^ * 



OVERVIEW UNIT . I /MODULE X s v 
GETTING ACQUAINTED w ' » 

' ■ . • - 7 - ■*■ 

This, unit is^riaarily experiential, 'its purpose iff to accelerate the • 
development of group feeling, among the trainees. ' A group' atmosphere ' 
will confirm the validity of the concepts introduced later. Getting 
acquainted is a first step in the important development of a cohesive 
group. ■ ■ ■ . * 

* ■ ..•„•. 

Exercise 1 is an icebreaker in which the trainees learn one another's 
names by associating the names with -feeling" adjectives. -It is effective 
in putting tie trainees on 5 flrstname basis, a condition smaller groups 
nay (but need not) take for granted. . 

Exercise 2 involves physical activity, it can help release tension, 
allow trainees to get to know each other's skills and backgrounds, and 
also demonstrate the individual variety within the group, if admission 
to the circle of hands is made somewhat difficult,, the members will have > 
to be^aore explicit about that they can bring to the group. Both this and 
the first exercise help trainees get acquainted. 

Beginning^! th Exercise 3, the trainees begin a series of three experiences 

designed to provide them with personal information about several members • 

of the training group. All exercises are structured to encourage some 

self-disclosure at low risk. The exercises are intended to create an 

atmosphere of openness and risk-taking. Although not all of these 

activities need be included in a training program, they are short and 

do serve an important function. The last exercise (#5) is particularly * 

valuable for encouraging experimentation and openness. Further, it should * 

provoke discussion and begin to make trainees aware of group potency. 

It is also a good exercise with^ which to end the period of acquaintance. / 

& ■ »' 
To summarize, training, time is* Very limited, this' unit can be shortened 
to include Exercise 1 plus two of the last three exercises (including, 
probably, Exercise §). .Because the repercussions of an inadequate " 
acquaintance period can affect the entire workshop, deletions should 
be considered* carefully before they are made. 



TIME/MATERIALS 

: , ™ • . ' 

Pretest forms 



Any registration 
■ forms 



5 minutes 
General Introductiox 



5 minutes 



20 minutes 



MDDOtfil: GETTING ACQUAINTED 





TRAINER ACTIVE 


TIES OUTLINE X 









REGISTRATION/PRETEST 
• Great- trainees.. 



r 



• Follow any registration procedure you choose. 

• Explain the pretest. Read the instructions and answer 
any Questions • « 

• Administer the pretest. 

1 T 

• Distribute Resource Manuals. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE 



Introduce the course. Use pertinent information from 
the General Introduction, r 



Explain the usefulness of the structured exercxses for 
the trainees' own counseling groups. J Note thatfbheir t 
workbooks 'are designed so that much ot the information 
is available for use when they return home. 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT I 

. introduce the unit. Explain that this unit is primarily 
experiential, designed to promote group feeling. 

Disjcuss the goals and objectives for the unit. 



EXERCISE 1: NAME GAME 



Name Game Instruc- I • Explain the purpose of the Name Game 



tions 



v. 

Discuss the procedure: 

Form a circle with your chairs. Think of a "feeling" ■ 
adjective that begins with the first letter of your 
first name. Beginning with my name and adjective and 
proceeding around the circle, state the name and 
"feeling", adjective of those who preceded you, 'then 
state your own adjective and name. After the circle 
is completed, volunteers can state all of the names. 



14 



22 



T«8J^TERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



30 minutes 

Circle of Hands 
Instructions 

I 



/ / 



30 minutes V 

Getting to Know 
You Instructions 

,% 

Newsprint 
Markers 



For example, my name and adjective axe * 

The next person- says mine and adds his/her own (Happy 

Heidi, B&hfur Bill) . 

..,'*' • ' • '■ 

Begin the exercise*. 



EXERCISE 2 s CIRCLE OF, HANDS 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

. » * 
r 

• Discuss the procedure: 

Stand' in a tight circle with your arms over each 
other's shoulders. You are past of a group that is 
interested in choosing people who 'can help the group 
In some way. Each group member must take a {urn 
stepping outside of the group and trying to' re-enter by 
persuading the others 'of his or her value to .the group. 
Be selective; demand that each person give good reasons, 

m Begin the exercise* " 
-#>■ 

Wr.0 Look for signs of relaxation and group cohesivejiess 

after the exercise is over. \ 
k % 

• Encourage a discussion that focuses on feelings by ask- 
ing questions like: 

How did it feel to have the power to exclude or include 
someone? 1 

Was it hard to think of what you could offer the group 
that would convince them to let you in? 



EXfc 



EXERCISE 3; GETTING TO KNOW YOU 

Explain the purpose of the exercise, 



* Discuss the procedure* * 



r 



Ask group members to organize into pairs with someone 
they do not know well and to spend about five minutes 
getting acquainted. 

After a£out five minutes, ask them what they were 
discussing. .. 



TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



30 minutes , 



Exercise Instruc- 
tions * 



r 



List these topics on newsprint. 
Introduce the next phase: 

Many of us have a few friends we know and trust well 
enough to eali'true friends. * If the person you are 
talking' to now were, to become one* of your special 
friends, what things would you talk^ about? What 
kinds of things would you have to know before you 
put real trust in the. relationship? Share with 
. your partner a few of the things that you would talk 
about if he/she were a^ real friend. Ali^iough we 
recognize that this may be 'threatening, try tc^ take * 
some risks . 



• After about five minutes (or a little more) of 
this level of discussion, ask^rainees about topics 

• of discussion, 

\ . ' ' ■ 

•\* List these^on newsprint and compare the two ^lists. 

# Ask trainees how they fe^l about the experience. 
Limit the discussion because it can dilute the * ( 
power of the experience' and many of the effects are^ 
obvious. : 



EXERCISE. 4; DISCUSSING A CRITICAL EVENT WITH A PERSONX _ 
UNLIKE YOURSELF 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

, \ ■ . . ■ 

t Discuss the procedure: 

Organize into 'a pair with someone you consider differ- 
ent ffrbm yourself in some major way (race, socio- 
economic class ; personal behavioral style) . Spend 
five to ten minutes discilssing the differences that 
led you and your partner to select each other, then 
share an experience in your life that was critical in 
making you who you' are today. The experience can be 
either positive or negative, but it must be very .im- 
portant in your development. 

• Becjin the exercise. 

• "After trainees have discussed their critical incidents] 

ask thfcm to consider their initial differences. 




TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLItSE ..' 



« v ) 

Are tfte initial differences as important as they 'first, 
seemed to' be? . ' * 

Do you both still feel different from each other? . 
More or less so? 



~£if: 



Did the critical "differences keep you ^from revealing 
much of yourself when sharing the- critical eyenf? 



35 minutes 





EXERCISE 5: SHARING A CHILDHOOD FANTASY WITH SOMEONE 
YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW ^ 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

• Discuss the procedure. > * * 

m Ask trainees to organize into pairs with someone 
whom they would like to know better. 

t 

• Tell them, to spend about five minutes talking about 
the kinds of things that usually keep people from 
getting to know one another. Ask th^xn: „ * 

Why 4on*t we exchange more personal information with 
more people more often? 

m lUien introduce the fantasy: v 

Consider how much you have been able to learn in 
these last five minutes and how much mote' you coull 
discover about the other person* Try to imagine, r 
your partner as he/shq was at about age eight. 
(Pause) Put together a mental plctv^re of him/her kt 
play; how did he/she play; with whom did he/she play? 
who were his/her friends in school? (Pause) Tfcen J 
consider how he/sh^ liked school: what did he/she 
dislike about it? (Pause) Think about his/her family: 
are they wealthy or podfj are there brother § and sis- 
ters; wh^t were the\parents like? (Pause) How did 
he/she express anger? (Pause) What was he/she like? 
What was he/she good at doing? Etc. 

,% # Try to make as complete a picturh as you can. then 
share your picture with your partner. Lgt your part- 
ner share his/her picture with you. Compare" this 
picture with the way you actually we££. Dojn 9 1 worry 
about being wrong; this is just an exercise. ' 




4f 



TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVniES^OUTLINE 



After trainees take a few miriutes to put together - • 
r their pictures;! have them ' sfxarS :k bhe pictures with 
their partners. m r * 

After another fifteen minutes or so, have the group 
reassemble and share ideas about why their pictures 
were accurate or inaccurate. Determine how many 
people gave -fairly accurate pictures. Don't spend 
too much time evaluating the accuracy, as that could 

make the exercise threatening* 

' ' '> . 

Explain that this exercise can be valuable in therapy 
groups to illustrate how much personal, information 
members reveal through their behavior. A powerful 
demonstration sometimes can lessen the defensiveness 
of a group. Try to keep trainees from digressing 
i/nto discussion about the past. • 

7 * . ' > ' 

This exercise can be done without^ br^ming into pairs 
if several of the members are willing^zo let the 
group fantasize about their childhoods. This may 
elicit uneven participation, however, and may not be 
so helpful to the overall group development. 

The exercise also follows niMly from Exercise 
Getting to Know You. If participants do* not change 
pairs from Exercise 3 to Exercise 5, the information 
generated in Exercise 3 can be the basis of the 
fantasy in this exercise* A disadvantage of not 
changing partners in Exercise 5 is th$t it limits the 
^ number of others with whom trainees interact. 



15 minutes 

V' 

Group .Growth Scale 



A. 



GROUP GROWTH SCALE 

i Before lunch, have trainees fill out, the dfcoup Growth 
Scale so that it can be tabulated i The Group Growth 
Scale is part of' Exercise 6 on page 



S-lf? minutei 



1 hour 



SUMMARY OF MODULE 1 

. Summarize the module and explain its importance to 
the rest of trainings 



LUNCH 



9 

ERIC 



19 



26 



, EXERCISE 1: NAME SAME ". 

■ ' • ' V < 

PURPOSE: / 

1. To create a relaxed atmosphere early in training 

2. To get each trainee involveV«arly iji training * ( 

3. To acquaint the trainees ' wi£h one another's first names 



SETTING: 



Early in training, trainees are often anxious abotit the coi&ng activities 
and uncomfortable with not knowing one another's names. * Because these- 
conditions do not facilitate learning, an exercise is needed to establish 
an atmosphere that is conducive to learning. 



MATERIALS: 



None 



PROCEDURE: ' / 

All trainers and trainees form a circle with their chains . Alipartici*- 
pants are told to think of a "feeling 1 * adjective that starts with the 
first letter of their first names (e.g., Nervous. Nellie, Wonderful Willie, 
Jovial Jos') . Beginning with the lead trainer and proceeding around the 
circle., each participant must give the name and "feeding" adjective of 
*11 those who prepeded him/her before saying his/her own adjective and 
name. The last person in the circle, then, has to repeat all. of A names 
before giving his/hers. After, the circle is completed, participanW can 
be «ncourag#d to volunteer to say all of the names. 

For example, lead trainer: Happy v Heidi * * ■ 

- ' 1st trainee: Happy Heidi, Bashful Bill * / ^ 

- 2nd trainee: Happy Heidi, Bashful Bill, Jovial Joe." 



PROCESSING: 



■ 1 L 



Generally , none is required. 



, EXERCISE 2s * CIRCLE .OF HMTOS 



0 

J 



PURPQSB: "• y> K 

■ "1. To raise the energy level of the . group 



2. To give each participant/ the <shaace to. tell the group what 
qualities and/or -skills he/she can bring tb help the group 

■ e . . . ; . . » « 

a 3. To give She participants a chance to see that they are a group 



'SETTING: 



.» ■ ^ / • 



This exercise is ' designed jror* the new group. After a sedentary activity, 
energizing the participants is useful. The exercise gives everyone a 
chance to know something about ,the different individuals in the group,* 
their skills and styles of behavior. j ^ 

MATERIALS: ■ - ^ . "? 

None . - f 



PROCEDURE: 



The group members stand in a tight circle with their arms over one 
Another's shoulders. They -are told that they are a grouped that they 
are interested in choosing people *ho can' help the group is some way. 
Each member in' turn has to step outside .the group and try to re-ente,r by 
persuading the ^others of his/her value to the g»up* .The group is en- 
couraged to be selsctive> demanding some disclosure by the members. The 
trainer might begin the exercise by being the "outsider," • 

PROCESSING: ' .-• n ... 

Generally, this activity needs littl'e follow-up. The* trainer shduld 
look for signs of relaxation and "group cohesivenessv after the exercise ■ 
is -oyer. He/she might encourage discussion afterwards by focusing on 
feelings with -questions likes 1 \ ' " ' 

-a. How did it faei-to have- the power to exclude of include 
someone? ' if 

v bV was it hard -to think of what you could offer the group that 
wouliconvince them to let you in? ' 



EXERCISE 3s GETTING TO KNOW YOU* 



PURPOSE: 



1. To introduce trainees to one another on a more than first-name 

. baai « » • . 



J'. 



2. To help trainees understand the different levels of conversation 
such, as talking to someone one knows super ficxally and talking 
to someone one knows well 



3. To establish, a sharing and risk-taking atmosphere" 



SETTING i 




This exercise tsyssexul in early stages of training when coemunication 
channels have not been established.. In conjunction with several exercises 
that follow, this activity also might be useful in a group, where communi- 
cation has become superficial or rigid. ■ 



MATERIALS: / " 

Newsprint and -Marker 

. . . «..*'.* 

PROCEDURE t ' ' 

The group organizes into pairs who do not know each other. After they f 
spend about five minutes getting acquainted, the trainer asks them about 
the/topics tbatSwere being discussed and writes these on newsprint for 
the group to see. r • , 

The trainer then introduces the next- phase by saying; 

many of us have a few friends we know and trust well enough to call, true 
friends. Xf the person you are talking- to now ware to become ana. of 
your special friends, what things would you talk about? What kinds 
of things would you have to know before you coutd put real trust into 
thm xmlmld.onMhip? Shore with your partner a. few of the things that you 
would talk about if he or she were a real friend. Althouyb we .recoy^ ' 
nise that -this may be threatening, try to take some risks. 

After five minutes (or a little more) of this level of discussion, the 
trainer again asks trainees about the topic areas discussed; This 
list is compared to' the first one. The second list will probably 
include more personal, less superficial items and will show more 



•Napier, R.W., and, JU % K. Gershenfeld, Groups t Theory and Experience 
(Boston*" Houghton Mifflin Company^ 1973) ' ' . . ■■ ' 



involvement in the dirscussion. 



PROCESSING!. 

The trainees probably will have shared more in these ten minutes then 
they have in many of their current friendships. Note how easy it* is 
to share when two people agree to explore these areas together. Note 
what the initial anxieties were and ask. whether or hot people generally 
enjoyed the ~ experience, .Try to limit the discussion somewhat, as it 
#can dilute the power of the experience and many of the effects are 
obvious. * : 



\ : 



1 



30 



F.X K RCT SS 4: DISCUSSING A CRITICAL EVENT WITH 
SOMEONE UNLIKE YOURSELF* 



PURPOSE: 



• !• To help trainees become aware of the initial perceptions of 
others * 

f ■ > 

2. To give trainees a chance to explore similarities that different 
/ people apparently share . 

3. To give trainees the opportunity to explore persona*! areas with 



SETTING: 



This can be a useful structured exercise for early stages of a training 
or therapy group. If a positive atmosphere exists in which members are 
open end willing to share, the exercise may help to establish a pre- 
cedent for risk taking. Because the experience involves talking with 
someone who is considered different from oneself ,\ it can encourage 
participants to respond* by discussing differences of opinion when they 
occur. • ...... 



MATERIALS: »'..-. 
None '■ - 

PROCEDURE: 

•Trainees organise^ into pairs with others who are considered to be different 
in some Major way (i.e., race, socioeconomic class, personal behavioral 
style) . The pairs spend five to ten minutes discussing the differences 
that led them to select each other. Then the trainer asks each partner 
to share an experience in his/her life that, was cri'tical in making him/her 
who he/she is today. The experience can be 'either positive or negative, 
but^it must be very impotent in his/her development. 

. . . i 

PROCESSING: 

After trainees share the critical incidents, have them focus on the 
"I ni tia l differences. Are they as important as they first seemed* to be? 
Do the partners still feel different? More or less so? Did 'the differences 
they first saw keep them from revealing themselves in sharing the critical 
' event? ■ ■ - , 

•mapier, R. W., and, M. K. Gershenfeld, Groups: Theory and Experience 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973} 
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ERIC 



EXERCISE 5: SHARING A CHILDHOOD FANTASY 
WITH SOMEONE YOU WOULD . LIKE TO KNOW* 



PURPOSE i 



4 



d. Tp get trainees to think about social conventions and personal 
.inhiiiti^wis. that usually keep people froiji getting tjx know one 
another / . 

2. To dem onstrate how much information is avail a ble to others from 
one's verbal and .nonverbal behavior 

3. To begin, to establish a norm of risk-taking in the training 
* group 



SETTING: 



s 



Although this exercise is designed for the early stages of group develop- 
ment,, it does require each trainee to take sane risks? therefore, an' 
established atmosphere of trust is beneficial. It is designed, to help 
trainees become aware of "how much information they convey even wh*n not 
• ' aware of it. Further, it illustrates how similar ace one's adult and 
childhood • behavior s . 

MATERIALS; . 

•.■ « * , - 

" ■ • » I 

None ' • 

• ✓ - • ■>••'••,•'. ■ " ■ • ' 

- •" • ~) 

. PROCEDURES • . 

► The group organizes into pairs by having members choose someone they 

would like to get to, know Better. The pairs spend about five minutes 
. ' talking about th» kinds of things that usually keep people from getting 
to know one another. - * 

THE TRAINER" ASKS: 

Why don't we exchange more personal information with, more people . more ^ .: 
«• often? 

" -v • Then the trainer introduces the fantasy: • • - 

Consider how much you have been able ho learn in these last five minutes 
and how much more you could discover about the^peher person, fry to 
imagine him/her as he/she was at about a#e eight . Clause.) Put together 



*Napier,*R. W.', and , M. K. G«r shenf eld , Groups: Theor>^andjacperience 
"(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973} 
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a 7 * <1 !^ 4iUCrtUre *f at he/she pleyed tK whom be/she . 

■ f i iQadS **** in sc6 °^- (^>evj Then consider 

etL^i^A^lf '^ h °° lf WhMt »oaf It. (Pause.) Think 

^this/her ftjUg-*. they wealthy or poor; are there » ^ ' 
and sisters, what were the par ants (Pause.) ifov did he/she 

express Anger?- (Pause.) Ith&t was he/she like? Good At? etc. 
Try to make as complete a picture as you can. Tien s/jare this picture 
with your partner. Let his/her share his/her picture with you. 
Compare this picture with the way you .actually were. ' jJon't worry 
about being wrong? this is gust an exercise. X « 

\ : 

PROCESSING t 

After the trainees ta*Te a few minutes to put together their pictures, 
have them share the pictures with their partners. When another fifteen 
~ nut8S . °* so are up, have the group reassemble and shareiideas about 
. why their pictures were accurate or inaccurate. See how many people 
gave fairly accurate pictures. Don't, spend too much time evaluating - 

• the accuracy, as that could make the exercise threatening. 

, This can be a valuable exercise in therapy groups to illustrate how 
much personal information members reveal through their behavior, a 
powerful demonstration sometimes can lessen the defensiveness of the 

• group. Take care that the exercise does not lead .into digressions about 
the past. I 

■ ^ ' ' . ' ; . . :• ■' x 

OPTIONS 

WD* exercise can be done without breaking into pairs if several of 
The members are willing to let the group fantasize about their child- 
hoods. This jaay elicit uneven participation, however, and may not be 
so helpful to the overall group development. 

This exercise also follows nicely from Exercise 3, Getting to Know 
You, If participants do not change pairs from Exercise 3 to Exercise S, 
the information generated in Exercise 3 can be the basis for the fantasy 
in this exercise. A disadvantage of not changing partners for Exercise 
5 is that it limits the 'number of others with whom trainees interact. 




* T OVERVIEW UNIT II 

ISSUER IN GROUP DYNAMICS 

(What -happens after you get 'acquainted?) 



A leader ^must understand certain issues in group dynamics before he/she 
can he effective. This section gives the trainee a theoretical back- 
ground in group dynamics to provide a basis for choosing interventions 
when leading a group. "S^ 

In this section, theory is presented as experientially as possible. 
This training is designed to, incorporate cognitive materials into the 
process of developing training groups.. For example, while considering 
the concept of goals, the trainees can examine their> own goals for the 
training group. They learn about content and process* as they discuss 
issues of importance to them as potential leaders. When dealing with 
the stages of group growth, they are encouraged to step back arid look at 
'the growth of^their training group. 

The section is organized into a general introduction of distinguishing 
group characteristics followed by an exploration of some of the critical 
issues. These issues are group goal setting, process versus content, 
curative factors in the group , V and the stages of group growth. These 
are not the only issues of group dynamics that could be considered 
if time were not a limitation. These, however,; are considered essential 
to help a group leader facilitate the movement of a group. • • • 



MODULE 2 f • 

THE COUCEPT OF A GROUP ^> 



GOALS i .. 

1. To introduce trainees to son* distinguishing features . 
of groups " . v _ . *• ' 

. ' '«,•'•. ' .. . ■ •' 

2. To sensitize trainees to issues that will be covered later 

x -., ... . 

* ' 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Each participant will rate the training group on the Group 
- Growth Scale. 

2, Each participant will list four characteristics, of a group. 



OVERVIEW MODUlte 2 
THE CONCEPT OF A GROUP ' 



The exercises in this module serve primarily to expose the trainees to 
problems that will be covered more intensively; later in the section and 
to start them jinking about the characteristics of groups. ■ 

Exercise 6 has several functions. It helps to complete the period of 
acquaintance as the trainees become aware of their feelings about being 
members of an emerging group. The exercise also provides an instrument 
to gauge the effectiveness of the acq uaintan ce phase of training. It 
is intended to make "the trainees aware of certain areas to be addressed, 
later. Finally* the data collected in this exercise will be used later 
in the training design to illustrate the growth of the training group. . 

In Exercise 7, the trainees brainstorm the characteristics thifdif- 
f erentiate a group from a collection of people. This exercise encourages 
the trainees to think about the qualities unique to groups. During the 
discussion, the trainer should try to elicit mention of the qualities 
listed in the master list, as well as any others the trainees might- 
note. 




MODULE 2: ^HE CONCEPT OF A GROUP 



TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER^ACTIVITIES Q^JTUNE 



5 minute? 



Unit! II Overview 



5 minutes 

Goals and Objec- 
tives 
Module 2 Overview* 

10 minutes 

Our Growing Group 
Instructions 



Group Growth Scale 

Tabulations on 
Newsprint 

Markers 



45 minutes 

Defining a Group 
Instructions 

Newsprint and 
Markers 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT lis * ; 
ISSUES IN GROUP DYNAMICS 

• Introduce Unit II. . Explain the purpose of studying 1 
group dynamics. 



INTRODUCTION TO MODULE 2: THE CONCEPT OF A GROUP 

• .Introduce the module by noting the goals and objec- 
tives and by explaining its purpose. 



EXERCISE 6; OUR GROWING . GROUP 

4 

% 

If trainees did not 'complete the Group Growth Scale before 
this unit was introduced, amend your procedural discussion 
accordingly. 

«* > 

If you have not done so previously, explain the 
purpose of the exercise. * ' « 

• Explain the procedure. * 

• During the discussion of the tabulated results, focus 
on Srems 1, 2, 3,\and S< — those that deal with issues 
of belonging to th0 group and the clarity oS group " 

] goals. * 1 7 

" ' ' ' ' /" 

• Pay particular attention to the average of the ratings 
«■ and the range of ratings. On items where the range , 

♦ is high, discuss differences and the importance of 
that item to the group. 



EXERCISE 7: DEFINING A GROUP 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise* 

• Ask trainees to think for a minute about the differ- 
ences between a group and a collection of people. 

• Then discuss the procedure of the exercise:* ' 

Try. to draw* two pictures — one to illustrate what you 
think a group .is and one to show a collection of . 
people. Next organize into a subgroup with four or 
five other people to discuss* the differences you 



*See options following these instructions. 



29 
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TIME /MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



tried to'' represent S See if your groups can come up " 
with a list of characteristics common to groups. 
Choose one member to read the list 'to the large group. 

Ask trainees to rejoin the" large group and ask each 
group's representative to read his/her group's .. . 
compilation and to discuss the characteristics. 

With the help of the trainees, devise a master list. 
Note the characteristics most important to trainees' 
own groups at home. Absolve any discrepancies in the 
lists. " 

Be certain that the master list includes those charac- 
teristics of a good group found in the exercise ^ 
instructions. 




OPTION 1: 

Each subgroup ead~draw the pictures\s a group rather than 
as individuals. ' Subgroups then can present their drawings 
to itha larg'e group, where a list of characteristics of a 
good group can be compiled. . 



OPTION 2j 



If the group of trainees is large, each subgroup can be 
assigned to draw either a coll&aiion of people or a grou\ 
but not both. Each subgroup then can present its drawing 
to the large group and' comparisons can be made. 



5-10 minutes 



SUMMARY Of MODULE 2 

• S ummar ize the module.- Explain how it relates to 
Module 3. 



EXERCISES: OUR GROWING GROUP* 

purpose : 

X. To evaulate the group members ■ perceptions of themselves . as a 
group baaed on insights gained in Unit I 

2. Tp make group members aware of some group issues that will be 
introduced later in the workshop 

3. To lay the groundwork, for later exercises in group growth 
SETTING: 

IXJi^f®* have completed an acquaintanceship sequence designed to 

rJ^ c f a ^° SPh6re ° f t™*** 1 openness, "as they complete the Group 
Growth scale, they should become aware of that atmosphere. Through a 
drscusslon of other items 'on the scale, the trainees also should be aware 
of some of the issues that will be addressed later. When the group has 
learned and developed more, ' the exercise .will be of. greater interest, a 
full .discussion of all the items on the scale is not appropriate at • 
thxs time. ..• 



MATERIALS; 

' •• • Copies, of the YjiCA form, Group Growth Scale 

• Newsprint and markers 1 <& 



PROCEDURE! 



Trainees are instructed to turn to the form, Group Growth Scale, in 
their manuals. Only a brief introduction of the scale is necessary as 
the items are largely self-explanatory. Ability to understand the items 
superficially should be sufficient for the members to complete the form * 
adequately. 

While the trainees jfill out the forms, the leader can make appropriate 
columns on a piece of newsprint. As the trainees finish, they should 
be instructed to go up to the newsprint and post their ratings.** 

'Training Volunteer Leaders {New York: National Council of the Young 
Ken's Christian Association, 1974). ' . 

**If the Scale is completed ^bef ore a break' period or lunch, the trainer ' 
should tabulate the results and list these on newsprint for the discussion 
when trainees return. 

■ ■ ^ * 
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^PBOCIS&XiiGs V ^ . /- • 

v ia the discussion v the trainer should focus on items 1, 2/ 3, and &. 
these itiif dHl with the issues of belonging to the group and ''the clarity 
of group goals. Th* trsiner should pay particular attention to the 
average of the ratings and to th* range of ratings. On items where the 
range is great, differences should be discussed, end .the importance of 
that item to the group explored. Item 1 (goals) leads into the topic 
area to he discussed next. 

, V • •■ 



GROUP GROWTH SCALE* 



Cij£le the number that aost accurately dmmcrlbam your fettling. 



I, How clear are group goala? 



\ 



• « i . 2 * . t : ••" '3 

.no apparent goal confusion, . average 
gdals uncertainty or - goal 

conflict clarity 



4 

goals 
) mostly 
* ■ clear 



5 

goals 

very 

clear 



■* 2. How audi trust and openness is there in the group? 
l - ' 2 ' 3 4 



distrust, a little trust, average 
closed group defensiveness , trust and 
* . openness 



considerable 
trust and* 
openness 



remarkable 
trust and 
openness 



3. How well do group nembers listen to each other? 

1 2 3 4 



little or no most do not 
listening in listen well to 
group - others 



average 

listening 



Most members 

do listen well 
to others 



-all members " 
listen intently 
to each other 



4. How much attention is paid to process (the way the group is working?) 

1 2 ■ , * ' * . * 

no attention little attention sons concern ', a fair balance very concerned 
to process to process with group between content with process 

process • and process 



5. How are group leadership goals met? 



not met, 
drifting 



* 2 \ 

leadership 
concentrated in - leadership 
one person sharing 



leadership 
functions 
distributed 



leadership 
needs met 
creatively and 
flexibly 



•Training Volunteer leaders (yew Yorki- national Council off the Young Men's 
Christian association, 1974). 
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6. How are group decisions made? 



no deciaiofcs 
could -be 
readied. 



Aade by a 

• fw 



majority Attempts at fcull participation 

vote integrating^ ; and tested 

; v ^ minority vote. consensus- 



7« JHow are group resources, used? 



2 



4 i 



one or two several tried average use - group resources group resources 

contributed ■* to contribute •'*« of groups weil used fully, and 

but deviants but^ were resources and encouraged ' effedtisrely used 
--—silent ' discouraged . •; t 



8, How much loyalty and sense of belonging, to the group is there? 



members have members not about average 
no group .. close but -sons .sense of 
loyalty or friendly. ' belonging 

sense of " ' relations . 
belonging * * 



some warm 
sense of 
belonging 



1 



strong sense 
of belonging 
aiaong 




■ EXERCISE?: DEFINING A GROUP* 

PURPOSE: / * ' ■ - . . ' V- - 

* . - * I* To "begin to define what distinguishes a group from a collection 
4 of people - ' ; " 

,\ / 

2i To provide basic information that will be useful in latex 
discussions 1 • * ■ 



r SETTING: * * . ' 4 . 

. ? " •' " v > (. ■ : - ' ■ 

«In this exercise, trainees- are introduced to sane of the characteristics 
used to define a group. It, is a good exercise to introduce the topic 
and to provide the .trainees with ex^fcsure to important -concept. It 

t should alsp illustrate the complexity of trying to define what a group- 

. JUS « * jf * 



MATERIALS: 

Markers and newsprint 



PROCEDURE; 



jfctf 
^bra 



The trainer suggests that trainees think for a minute about the. dif- * 
ferences between a group and a ^ collection of /people. Then the trainees 
should try to draw two pictures— one to illustrate what each thinks a 
group is and one to show a collection of people. Next, the group- should 
organize itself into subgroups with five or six members .each and the 
trainees should take their pictures into these subgroups to discuss the - 
differences* they tried to represent.' In this- manner, each subgroup 
brainstorms a list of 'characteristics common to groups. When the large 
group reassembles, one member, of each group reads that group's list 
and discusses the <2harscteriatics. Finally, the trainer produces a 
, master list and, -with the help .of the trainees, singles out the character 
istics most important to the trainees' own groups. 

' '' • ' 

PROCESSING: r 

* . ■ • . ' :•: - ■ * ' ■ \. , 

When the subgroups 1 lists are presented* discrepancies should be re- , 
solved. Presentation of the. master list should help to summarise the 
characteristics generated by each group. In selecting qualities for . 
the master list, these following points^ should be emphasized. 

•Ann K» Bauman, Training of Trainers (Rosslyn* National Drug Abuse 
Center-, 1974) ■ " ' ' '.;'(: 
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. .. < f 

Mas tax Lists Characteristics of a Good Group (YMCA, 1974) 
lm Heaters think of themselves as a group, » 

2. 'Each member's contxiJbutions are valued and the group's resources axe 
used effectively « ' . . . » 

•• ..' . : •• • ■ ,• ." . ■ ; 

3. An open and trustlngr climate develops ami, member* are receptive to. 
feedback and aide to. deal with conflict. 

4. >f embers pay attention to how they work together and to phe growth 
Of .each of the members, * '„* 

5. Group goals are explicit and shared and compatible with the 
individual goals* 

$.7 Appropriate decision-making procedures and leadership are present* 



OPTION It 



Each, subgroup, can draw the" pictures as a group rather than as individuals. 
Subgroups then can present' their drawings to ,the large group, where a* list 
of chflxa'Cteristics of a good group can be brainstormed. 



0£?XOH 2: 



If the group of trainees is large, each, subgroup , can be assigned to draw 
either a collection of people or a group-^but not both. Each aubgroujj^^^S^ 
then can present its drawing to the large group 'and comparisons can be 
made. 



• \ • 



K. 



V 



GOALS 



GOALS i. '• 

1- To develop goals for fche training group * * 

2. ' To introduce the concept of goals and a useful goal-setting 

procedure 

3. T^To. demonstrate how different^ groups function whan they have 
. shared goals and whan they have hidden goals 

4. To introduce the issue of process V ' 1 

■ • « •* . 

- - *■ ■ .. ' 

CBJSCTJVISi* • 

1; Each trainee will write two. goals that he/she has' for the 
training 'group. £ 

2. * Bach trainee will rate the hidden* agenda group lower than the 
." ^ shared goal group on three of the four process variables. 



3. Each trainee will Ust two aspects of good group goals. 



overview module 3 

:< ^ .goals' 

Goal; A general statement of what is to.fce tccomplxshed . 

In^ this module, 4 content area is discussed explicitly for the first 
time, she. topic of goals is likely to be of concern to members of 
the training group', just as it is to members of many groups in their 
early stages. So this module again fulfills two purposes: to teach a? - 
content area and to help trainees develop as a group. 

In .Exercise 8, the. -trainees have the opportunity to explore some of 
their goals. Because the format of the activity involves the partici- 
pation of all trainees, each should begin to be aware of some of the 
expectations that he/she has concerning the training. Because one of 
the emphases of this unit is on group goals as shared goals, 4 it is 
important that each member- participate and that discrepant goals be 
resolved. If' individual goals are not made part of the group goalr 
setting process, the shared purposes* characteristic of a good working 
group will be neglected. Both the members and the leader (s) must share 
their goals to determine group goals. The goals of the trainees and 
those of the trainer should. be similar* If they are not, the differences 
' should be examined and the 'reasons for the differences explored (e.g., 
the leader has more experience in goal setting? he/she has too many 
expectations of the trainees^ Resolution of leader and member goals 
is essential if the participants are to continue developing as a group 
instead of refining strictly in their roles of trainer and. trainee. 

. Following the goal setting exercise, the trainer should step back and 
point out how the goals were developed. Lecturette 1 deals with points 
that should be emphasised. Such points include goal clarity, goals 
being shared, and different reasons goals are important in the group 
process. If the trainer wishes, many of these points can be brought 
but during the processing of Exercise 8 rather than in a lecture. 

f 

Paying explicit attention to goals is .important for a group— a training 
group, a growth group, a therapy group, a task group, or any other kind 
of group. Exercise 8 is one that trainees might use with their own 
group* to focus attention pit goals lkndjs6 reach a consensus about what 
?*the group is trying to achieve. 

Exercise 9 provides an illustration of how groups function when in- 
dividual ambers have different hidden goals in mind. The importance 
of having goals that are explicit and shared should be apparent as 
trainees role play a group whose members have divergent goals. and then 
a group whose ^members have similar, goals. The exercise has the additional 
function of introducing the -issue of process, as some of the trainees 



will 'record some information th4t deals with process issues. Dis- 
cussions of this aspect of the exercise have^been deferred until the 
next unit on process and content, if the trainer wishes, he/she can 
include the material from Lecturette 2' (Module 4} during the processing 
of Exercise 9.\ The less often material is presented in lecture form, ' 
the better for the group , not only in terms of /learning the material, 
but also for development of feelings of cohesiveness and shared leader- 
ship. On the bther hand, if the trainer is unfamiliar with the material 
he/she should Jose the format established and present the material in 
lecturette form.*; 



t 
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MODULE GOALS 



TIME/MATERIA tS 



TRADER ACnVTtlES OUTLINE 



10 minutes 

Modul* 3 Overview 
Goals and 
Objectives 



30 minutes , f ' 

Personal Goals as 
Group Goals In- 
structions 

Paper and Pencil 



f 



liafTHODUCTIOH TO MODULE 3* GOALS 

Introduce the module using the overview and the goals 
and objectives 

: . - ■ " ' ■ m 
t , 

;ISE 8: PERSONAL GOALS AS GROUP GOALS 



State the purpose of the exercise. ; 
Discuss the procedure: 

Organize into pairs and take turns acting as interviewer 
and interviewee. As interviewer, ask these two questions 
and probe for specific answers: > 

1. What do you want to get- out of the group 

2. Why did you come to .the training? 0 

Then help the interviewee record his or her gdals* 

As interviewee* explore *the questions a# thoroughly 
as you can w Then unite your goals* Don't record 
those you aren 9 t willing to share with the group , 
but remember that the decision riot to share a goal 
has serious implications for the functioning of the 
group. ^ 

Reverse roles after the first member has recorded his 
or her goals. Then rejoin the. group for a discussion. 

Begin the exercise 

t i* ■ - 

Lead a discussiqn of group members 1 goals./ 

(► ■ 
Review the notes on processing in the exercise instruc- 
tions befdXe beginM**9 discussion. 



10 minutes 



Lecture Notes 



2CTURETTE ONEs 0OALS ( 

• 1 '* 

Remember that the -trainees have the content of all 
the lectures in*" their manuals * Therefore, a^rely , 
reading the notes could prove boding* Highlight ^the 
iaportantyg 



4T 
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TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACnVITIES QUTUNE 




\l hour (for one role\ 
play) 

1 2% hours (for 2) 

V 

Conajittee Meeting 
instructions ^ 

Committee Meeting 
Problem Sheet 

Instructions for 
role playing 

Cocttittee Meeting 
Role Sheets A & B 

Process Observation 
Sheet 

Pencils 



• Present the material on goals based on the notes in 
your manual. 

• Highlight the following points s 

A goal that is 'shared by the group can help keep the 
group on course . •< 

If .the leader establishes' short-term goals, he/she can - 
choose a particular Intervention based on those *goals 
that will help the group achieve the final goal. 

Explicit and shared goals can be evaluated periodically, 
giving an indication of the group's progress . 



EXERCISE 9: COMMITTEE MEETING: 



DEMONSTRATING HIDDEN 
AGENDAS 



\Udte that information on process and content is included 
in Lecturette 2, Module 4. See the discussion in the 
overviews to Modules 3 and 4 to decide how to present 
this material* The following instructions are based on a 
delivery of* the content in the form of a lecturette in 
Module 4* 

• jpcplain the purpose of the exercise* 

* Discuss the procedure; 

J will select five ,of you to play the members of the 
Fact Finding Committee of the WSO Advisory Board. 
With copies of the role playing instructions that you f 
will 2>e given, study your parts for five minutes. 
Tell no one about your roles . ■ * 

The rest of you will apt as process observers. Form 
a fishbcwl with your chairs around those of the five 
committee members* Use the problem sheet and Process 
Observation Sheet (both in your manuals) as you observe 
the behavior in the committee meeting. A process obser- 
ver till be assigned to note the behavior of each board 




Aftqr the- role players have studied their parts, they 
should introduce themselves to each other by name and 
title. Marvin Turner, as chairman, begins the meting. 



4 



TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



After ten minutes we will discuss what was happening 
in the group, 

. i " ' 

• Choose the role players, assign the process observers . 
and begin the role play, 

^ • • 

• After ten minutes , stop the meeting and begin a discus-' 
sion. Ask process observers to report what they saw 
happening* 

• After some discussion, ask the role players to reveal 
their roles , with Jack Simon reporting last. Avoid 

/lengthy discussion because the exercise is only half 
over* 



Explain tHe second role play,* 



Five observers will now be selected to play other roles r 
. the committee will consider the same problem as before* 
The procedure is also the same. 

m ^oose the players and assign process observers. 

• Begin the role play, 

• After ten minutes, end the role play and begin a 
discussion as before. Ask process observers to report 
what they saw happening in the group, „ Then ask the role 
players to reveal their roles, 

•After the reports have been made, ask some of the 
following questions: § 

How do hidden agendas (unshared goals) affect 
group problem solving? 

2, How do they affect the particular group members? 

3. How can an observer tell if a member is working on 
a hidden agenda? > 

4 

4m When i$ it* appropriate for group members to disclose \ 
their hidden agendas? 

• During the processing, spend some time discussing what 
a group leader should do when he/she suspects that 
group members have hidden agends. Reffc to the nqtes 
on processing in the instructions, ^| 



£«*-optien-&t end of -these instructions. 
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TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



10-20 minutes 



OPTIONS , « 

Although this exercise is most effective when both role 
plays axe used, the second role play can be omitted if 
time is short. 



SUMMARY OF DAY ONE 

• Summarize the day's activities. 

• Make any comments about day two that seem necessary. 
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EXERCISE 8s PERSONAL GOALS AS GROUP GOALS* 



PURPOSE: 



1. To provide the trainees with an opportunity to express theij^ 
***own goals for the 'workshop • ■ 

2*' To demonstrate the range of goals held by the members of the 
group , I > • , . 

3- To allow the training group to define its goals and to help 
the group in its development • * 

SETTING: 

This exercise is designed to allow trainees to express their goals for 
the training group. Trainees should' be encouraged to discuss their 
personal" goals seriously* The exercise will give them practice in 
setting their goals and will expose them : to oneway of coordinating 
member and leader goals. A thorough processing of the exercise is 
recoomended* 



MATERIALS i 
Paper and pencil 



i 



ROCEDURE: 

• • ' v'- .. •• . • ^ 

Tha group organizes itself into pairs and each member of the pair takes 
turns as the interviewer and- the interviewee* The interviewer asks these 
two qusstions and probes for specific answers as far he/she can: 

J. What do you want to get out of the group? 

2. Why 'did you come to the training? / 

After "exploring these questions, the interviewee writes his/her* goals 
with the help of the interviewer. Goals that the trainee isn't willing 
to share with the group shouldn't be recorded, although the decision 
not to share a goal has serious implications for the functioning of the 
group. % ' ■ r: : 



^Training Volunteer Leaders , op* cit.^ 
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After the roles are reversed and the goal setting process is carried 
out for the other trainee, trainees rejoin the group and each person 1 
talks about his/her goals. TheSe are recorded by the trainer on news- 
print* 

*.■*■■' 

w . " ' . • : * 

PROCESSING-; 

This exercise can generate extensive discussion; First, incompatible 
go£ls that appear are resolved. Second, group goals are developed from 
the members' goals. Third, the goals are rated by the members and v , 
acceptable training goals are generated. In rating tfyp goals, the trainer 
should try to find out how committed the trainees are to particular 
goals. The higher the cosnitment in the group, the more likely that 
the goal will be attained. The leader may want to present his/her 
goals f or *£3tit? workshop. These can be compared with the trainees 1 goals 
and differences noted. If incompatible goals exist < they should' be 
resolved. - 

■ * * 

Discussion of this exercise should move to the issue of individual and 
group goals. The distinction between individual and group goals is 
not always a clear one. In the exercise just completed, many of the 
goals adopted for the group came from a consideration ®j£ individual 
trainees 1 goals *j?vln the training ^g^oup, group goals are primarily 
individual goalsSaiat are shared by the trainees. Thiols not 
necessarily the case in groups that the trainees mil be leading. 

The exercise can be concluded by discussing <how^£ie goal setting of a 
training group differs from goal setting in the trainees 1 own groups- " 
Because individuals join therapy groups for self -ii^provement, the in- 
dividual goals for the group are often personal. If the group is 
motivated only by personal goals, members may be reluctant to engage 
in tfiak^taking' and, instead, may be very defensive* ^ 

In growth or therapy groups , it is difficult to determine exactly what 
the balance between personal and group goals should be. As the group 
matures, members may be able t^o see themselves as part Of a grou£*< 
serving an important function in their lives. If they value the other 
mealier s of the jgroup, goals benefiting aj.1 of them are likely to be 
valued, too. On the other hand, because the main goal of these groups 
is to improve each fl^ember's ability to cope with- and enjoy living, a 
group maf want to consider any personal difficulties that interfere 
with that ability. Perhaps the best climate in groups exists when the 
members value the group sufficiently to take risks, opening themselves 
to the othet members i in this way they may be able to achieve the long- 
term benefit of an increaseid ability to deal with their personal problems' 

In short, both personal 'and group goals^are important. Ah effective 
^group will recognize this and find a balance between personal and group 
goals. Many goals can be both. The following goals, which are. presented 



in ascending order of difficulty, could be personal goals that might 
also facilitate the growth of the group. The leader should always 
r emembe r that group members have differing experiences and needs; what 
would be easy for some may be a big step for others* 

!• Being physically present for groups. Just showing up and staying 
through the group is an appropriate goal fpr some group members* 

2. Talking in group. Saying anything at all in the group might he 
difficult for some members. 

• • ■ f ■' • ■ 

3. Telling something about oneself. After learning to talk about 

something in. the group, the member might move to talking about 
hxm/herself\ ^ 

4. Talking about one's feelings. Once the member can talk aJbout him/ 
herself, he/she may be aide to learn to talk about how he/she is ' 
feeling (sad, lonely, excited)* The hardest feelings to talk about 
are those one is experiencing at the -moment, especially whan these 
feelings are about someone else in the group. 



i 



IjECTORETTE It GOALS " 1 

4 • 



We have already talked about why goals should be explicit rather than 
implicit and shared rather than not, if goals are not explicit, members 
may be confused about their purpose in the group, and 'individuals may 
pursue disparate courses. If they are not shared, the group has little 
chance of ever growing in a way that benefits all of the members. " 
Members whose goals do not conform' to those of the group are excluded 
fro* the growth process. A question that now seems appropriate is, 
"Hhat % are the mother effects of explicit and. shared goals•? ,, 

There are at least three other functions of goals that are important 
enough to mention. A goal that is shared by a group can help to keep 
the group on course. If the members agree on a set of goals, then 
discussion unrelated to those goals can be minimized. For example, 
consider a group that has decided to focus on the behavior that occurs 
in the present. A member launches into a digression about his/her past 
drug history. Because the goal of focusing on ; the present is established 
-it is easier to redirect discussion back, on the topic. Perhaps a major 
function of goals is to keep the group on an appropriate topic. 

The_ goals of the leader must also be considered. In most, of this unit, 
we have talked about goals as long-range expectations. The group leader 
Sl"^ 11 "?" ^oals that he/she believes will help the group 
achieve those long-range goals. These sub-^oals can be for a sinole 
meeting (e*g., to get the quiet members to participate more actively) 
or for several meetings -(e.g.*, to help group meabers develop a sense 
of. belonging to the group). Both of these might be steps toward the 
long-range goal of increasing - the impact of the group as a curative 
agent. The leader can' choose a particular intervention based "on a 
short-term goal that will help the group Achieve the final goals If 
a leader knows where he/she wants to go, j he/she can then decide how 
to get there. Therefore, short-term goals should be *at by the leader 
before the group meeting. Some flexibility , N howeyer, should be allowed 
because many significant events can be unplanned— the leader should 
not stop a "happening" just because it isn't exactly what he/she planned. 

Finally, a point related to both of the a^ove should be mentioned, 
explicit and shared goals can be evaluated periodically to examine the 
group's progress. And realistic goals can be reached and new ^goals can 
be set. The group (and leader) can thus evaluate its progress and also 
wJJ.1 have incentive for further progress. 
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* «3K»CISE^ COMHITTEE MEETING: DKMDMSTRATIHG HIDDEN AGENDAS* " 

■ . :, ;. '. . y ; . • . - - . :v- : v 

NOTEt rProciess and content 'are discussed at length in Leoturette 2. . 
You «m*y want to ui« gone d£ that information in processing this exercise. 

Hidden Agendas; P*xmanMl*go*lM that are not shared, 

" 1 CZroup Process* . The actual hehavior in a grroup. Concerned with how . 
.y • \th&gs happen (who talks to whom, how decisions are nude, nov 

*| the group handles conflict) rather than uritfc what is taUeed ahout 
• % V '•• ■■ (HWCi 1977). - y • ' 



PURPOSE: 

/ 1. To- illustrate the effects of different personal goals on 
task? accomplishment in a work group - * ' 

when they have different goals and when they have similar 
. goals 

3. To intorduoe 'ttw concept of group process ■ 

SETTING J • . '„ - % " 

• • ■ . • . 

The trainees, have just finished developing their own goals for the 
training program. The importance of shared and< explicit goals was 
emphasized. - This exercise provides, jtrainees with an illustration 
of the way that 'a group functions when these criteria are and are 
not met. The dramatic -differences in functioning should -demonstrate 
several group process issues that will be examined in some depth 
immediately after *the exercise. 1 -\ . 



MATERIALS; 



\y 



V • Copies for all trainees of the Coe«dttee„ Meeti^ Problem Sheet 

. - m . and ias^ructiojui for playing a role t ^ 

■ * One copy of Ccettittee Meetiiicr Role Sheet A and one copy of 

version B, both cut into strips %p separate* the role descriptions 
V (Trainees should jtwt know ea^h other's rples and hidden agehdas,)* 

A copy of the Process -Observation Sheet for each observer 

•" Pencils for all observers 



, i _ ... .i. 



•Reprinted fromi J. William Pfeiffer and John • Jones (Eds.) A 
Handbook of Structural Experiences for Human Relations Training? 
Volume 1 (Revised) ^ lA Jolla, CAj University Associates, 1974. * 
Used with permission " . . ' . < 
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ERIC * 



■iv * 



PBOGKPUBE* 



The trainer selects five trainee to play the members of tha Fact Finding 
Committee of the WSO Advisory Board, Thes* five. are given oopiaa of t2T 
role-playing instruction* and the Committee Meeting Problem Sheat. They - 

-< J!*?****? f* m H* *•»* °f <*• tr*ining>roup, givan, fiva minutes 

to atndy their -roles, and told not to *ai<anyo6e about their hidden 
'agandaa« _ • . # . 

The other group Wtti form a; fiahbowl around the fiva chairs that will 
be occupied by the "committee members." • Each has a copy of tha problem 
sheet, and tha Process Observation Shaat. A process observer should be 
assigned^to norths behavior «of each of the board 



Whan tha rola flayers return, they sit inside the fishbowl. They are - 
told^that. tha other trainees are observers. They introduce themselves 
to the other role players by name end title only. Marvin Turner, as 
chairman, begins the "committee meeting. Tha meeting is stopped 
after tan minutes, regardless of whether or *ot % decision has been * 
reached. . «*•• w« . 

Than the trainer selects five members from the group' of observers. They 
era to be members of a committee addressing the same issue as before. 
Tha procedure also is the same, excapt that t^ese role pleyers will ' 
be giyen hidden, agendas with similar, goals. They conduct a meeting 
inside the fishbowX, the former role players are reassigned as observers. 
This meeting also is stopped after ten minutes. 

PROCESSING: .' 

Jom processing should follow the first role piay .; Process observers 
should report what .they saw happening in the group. After some' dis- 
cussion, the role player* reveal their roles, with Jack Simon relport- 
ing last. Further processing *t this point may be necessary, but 

. ^engthv^diecussions ^hould be avoided as the exercise is only Half over. 

After the Second role play, processing should proceed as before. When 
tha observers and role players have finished their raports, the tr ain er 
ahould ask some of the following questions} 

1. How do hiddm Agendas (unshsred goals; effect group problem solving? 

2. Mow do they affect the participation of group members? 

•J. Mow can an observer tell if a member is wording on a hidden agenda? 

4. Khan is it eppxogriete for group members to disclose their hidden 
agendas? ■ f . 1 ' j 



During the processings some ~tim* should be spent discussing what a 
group leader should do whan-he/ajha suspects that group aeaberi have 
hidden agendas. Tha initial decision for the leader is whether or 
not to bring up t^ha issue. If tha laadar decides to discuss a hiddan 
agenda, ha/aha might mention what appears to ha going on and check, 
this with tha group, focusing on how the hiddan agenda affects-group 
functioning. The trainees should remember that hidden agendas are 

there -is nothing intrinsically negative about hidden agendas, although 

should be careful not to scold members who hava hiddan agendas, but 
to help members deal with any guilt they have about having hidden 
agendas* .'**.•. v 



OPTIONt _ \ ■ • . 

Although, this exercise is most effective when both role plays are used; 
the second role play can he omitted if time is short. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING PROBLEM SHEET ' 

-■ • \ 

• . J ■: 

PA^TICiPANfefc^ ^ . . 

1. Marvin Turner, shoe store owner and operator • • * 

,^2^jfoberta Stevens, mother of five, on welfare \ - 

3. Louis Haber, dentist * V - ■ . 

• 4. Jack Simon, Chamber of commerce vice-president 
5. Carol Stone, social worker, WSO • 

PROBLEM: 

You are at a meeting of a special fact-finding committee of the West 
Side Organization (WSO) Advisory Board. Your committee was established 
to study the\ suggestion that the WSO revise its procedure for^electing 
representatives to the Advisory Board from among welfare recipients. ' 
At present, feresen tatives are selected for tbree%ears through a 
general, areaHMLde election. Your group has been author iked to coma 
up with specific reccnaendatiohs on which the Board should act at 
its next meeting. The Board has advised your committee to consider 
two points: 

1. N^hat would be the best procedure for selecting welfare representatives? 

a. The present system (general, area-wide selection) should be 
maintained. 

*** . . 

b. District elections should be held. There a*e four districts 
% in the general area that WSO serves. District elections would 

mean that one welfare representative would come from each 
district. 

• , < 

2. Horf long should the term of office be? ' S 

a. The present term {% years) should be maintained. 

b. The representatives should serve for one year. 

The chairman of the committee is Marvin Turner, who will report re- 
commendations to the Board. 
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IMST8HCTI0KS FOR PLAYING A ROUE 



Do siot disclose your role description. 

Head your description carefully and* play the role conscientiously* 
Put yourself into the role that you are given, but do not overact. 
Be natural, butfciphaaize behavior aimed at fulfilling your role. 
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ROLE BRIEFING SHEET A u 

CAROL STONE: 

> . 

You are a social worker at WSO, and you would like some of your clients 
to be active in the WSO. You think that if you help one of your clients ; 
get on the Board, your department* head will be. impressed and you can 
achieve more power in the WSO program. Because your work area covers 
a district, you want the district form of election to be recconended. 
You think you have enough influence in that district to get your can- 
didate elected. If the election covers the whole area, however, your 
influence will not be very great. You prefer that the term of office 
be three years so*that you won't have to worry about getting one of 
your clients elected every year. 

MARVIN TURNER (COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN) : • . 

You are a shoe store owner and operator, and you ar* an ambitious 
community leader. You want the welfare representatives on the Board 
to show a lack of unity and goals so that the professional and govern- 
mental members can run things their way. You think that poor people 
are just laay. You support general election procedures for the whole 
area because these- should facilitate the "election of more representatives 
who do not have support from a specific group of people in a small area 
and who do not have many specific goals in mind.' You also support one- 
year terms to keep the welfare members from establishing any power 
bases. 



ROBERTA STEVENS: , 

You are a mother of five receiving welfare payments for child support. 
You want a greater role for welfare representatives on the Board. You 
would also like different people from welfare to have a chance to get 
on tha^oard. You support the concept of district or small-unit 
elections for one-year terms. You also want more representatives from 
welfare on the Board than .there are currently to counteract the bases 
of some of the professional and governmental members. 



LOUIS HABER: 

You are a dentist and are on the City Council. You think that local 
government leaders and professional people "who know what they are 
doing" should have a larger say on the WSO Board. Therefore, you 
want a weaker voice from the welfare representatives. You support 
general area election's for one-year terms. 
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JACK SIMON: 

You are the head counselor- for the WSO, and you are not really concerned 
with the work of the committee. You joined for only one reason — to. get 
to know Carol Stone and eventually asK her for a date. During the 
meeting you plan to agree with and support every point that Carol makes. 
Your behavior is guided by your desire to impress Carol Stone. 
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ROLE BRIEFING SHEET B 



SAM THOMAS: 



You are currently a -counselor and a former addict. Your goal is to 
find a way to choose, welfare representatives that will be fair and 
will gxve the welfare recipients the strongest power base. Right 
now you lean toward district elections because the lower income neigh- 
borhoods would have more say. You favor three-year terms so that • 
there will be continuity on the Board. 



SUSAN WILLS: 



You are a high school teacher and have two high school age children. 
Your goal is to find a way to choose^elfare representatives that will 
be faxr and will give the welfare recipients the strongest power lase. 
Right now you think general elections would be best; representatives 
to the school board are chosen that way, and you think that welfare 
recipients have been treated excellently by the school board— they 
have no trouble being heard,. You favor one-year terms because more * 
people would have a chance to be a part of the Advisory Board* 



BOB WASHINGTON : ' * 

You are secretary of , the city Council and the manager*, of a large 
grocery store. Your goal is io f *rid a way to choose welfare-repre- 
sentatives that .will be fair and will give the welfare recipients the 
strongest power base. Right how you lean toward general elections 
because you believe representatives chosen generally have more clout 
than those with only a district behind them. You also favor three- 
year terms for the same reason— you think three-year representatives 
are in a position, of more power. 

* 

BARBARA SCOTT; , V 

You are a social worker at WSO and have been there for five years. Your 
goal is to find a way to choose welfare recipients that will be fair 
and will give the welfare recipients the strongest, power base. Right 
now you favor district elections because, in your experience, welfare 
candidates have been neglected in general elections. You also favor 
one-year terms because that will provide the most exposure for the 
most welfare candidates. • 



John SANDERS: 

You are a welfare recipient, separated from your wife and three children. 
Your goal is to find a way to choose welfare representatives that will . 
be fair and will give the welfare recipients the strongest po^er base. 
Right now you lean toward district elections because you feel that 
general elections are too big and discriminate against welfare re- 
presentatives. You favor a three-year j^na 'because you beliey^that 
one year is not sufficient time to get organized. 






PROCESS OBSERVATION SHE ET 



GOALS - 

1. TO what.axtent did the -e-bers act aa if they shared the saffl e goals? 



did not 
appear to 
share any 
goals 



ATMOSPHERE 



i 

a few 
members had 1 
shared goals 



average 
shared 
goals * 



^ goals were 
shared by 

most 
members 



2. What was the overall tone of feeling in the meeting? 



excellent 
sharing, 
everyone 
shared goals 



hostile and 
competitive, 
signs of 
anger 



participation, 



defensive f average above average 

and cooperation, cooperation, 

inhibxtive, limited amount most members 

membe^were of sharing appeared fairly appeared^ 

ta^e rLks . ' 9 V * lue 0tiM * 8 ' 

contributions 



very coopera- 
tive and open, 
members 



3. 



What was the level of participation in the* group? 



\ 



extennely low/ 
most mentifijra 
didn f t 
participate, 
one person 
monopolized 



low, 
several 
members 
dominated 
discussion 



average 
participation, 
most had 
a little 
to say 



above average, 
most 
contributed 
to the 
discussion 



high, all 
participated 
actively in 
the 

discussion 




TASK 

4. .flow relevant were the contributions to the tkfac? 



1 

^ low, 
contributions 
were of f the 
track and self- 
serving , topic 
discussed 
not what 
goal indicated 



a little, 
most contri- 
butions 
were Off 
the work 



average , 
there was 
a mixture 
of relevant 
and irrele- 
vant comments 



above average, 
most comments 
were 
relevant 



high, almost 
all comments 
were 

relevant 

to task 



\ 
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MODULE 4 
PROCESS AND CONTENT 

n 

GOALS: "> 

\ ' • 

X. introduce the difference between process and content 

2. To practice making' process observations 

3. To illustrate how groups function when the members are 
maintenance-oriented or when *hay are self-oriented 

V 

4. To introduce different roles often filled by members of a 
group a 

5. To introduce the idea of curative factors 
OBJECTIVES: 

1. Each trainee will define process and content. 
2 : ^ainee will name three different process issues. 

" 3 * biSvSf 166 Wil1 r ° le « Play ' a « * maintenance 



OVERVIEW MODULE 4 
PROCESS AND CONTENT 

This, module is important because tha concept of process is introduced, 
a topxc that will be considered often in the sections to come. Actually, 
the introduction to process occurs in Exercise 9 when the trainees have 
to use the Process Observation Sheet. This has been set up as a rating 
scale to minimize the amount of orientation that the trainees will re- 
quire. 

As noted in the Overview to Module 3, the trainer had the option of 
including the material in Lecturette 2 during Exercise 9. Lecturette 
3^ is* about task and maintenance behaviors and can be given in conjunction 
with Exercise 11. 

Exercise 10 givi^^ainees practice in differentiating between process 
and content statements. 

Exercise 11 is important for reasons of both process and content From 
the process perspective, it provides the trainees with additional practice 
in observing process and with exposure to roles that generally are 
associated with maintenance and self-oriented behaviors. Such exposure 
should aid the potential leader in identifying and/or producing the 
behavior while leading actual groups. Curative factors in groups will 
be discussed, during that exercise, but a mora detailed discussion follows 
in Module 5. The trainer should be familiar with all the material. 



TIME/MATERIALS 



.MODULE 4s PROCESS AND CONTENT 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



JO minutes 

Module 4 Overview 
Goals and Objec- 
tives ^ ; 



20 minutes 



>cture Notes 



INTRODUCTION TO MCtDULE 4:\ PROCESS AND CONTENT 

• Introduce the module using information from the 
overview and the goals apd objectives. 



LECTURETTE 2: WHAT TO OBSEI 
(PROCESS AND 



IN A GROUP 
iTENT) 



Based on the decision made irk Module 3, this material 
either was presented m conjunction with Exercise 9 or 
will be presented new as a lectu^tte^ See overviews 
of Modules 3 and 4. 



Again, as' was true in Lecturette 1, tJT&se presentations 
should nSt be in "lecture 1 * form; th^^nA^terial needs to be 
presented, hut should not be read* 

• Present the material based on the notes in your 
manual. 



15 minutes* ; * 
> 

Process and Content 
Instructions 

'Pencils 

Process/Content 
Identification 
Sheet; 



80 minutes 

Task, Maintenance, 
and Self-*oriented 
Role Playing 
Instructions 

Process Observa- 
tion Sheet 

Pencils 

Group Role Sheets 
A & 5 



EXERCISE 105 PROCESS AND CONTENT IDENTIFICATION 

4 

ft Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

• " Askr trainees to mark on the Process/Content Identifi- 

cation Sheet whether each statement is* a' content or 
process statement. 

• Begin the exercise. 

• .Refer to the instructions for the suggested answers. 



EXERCISE 11: TASK, MAINTENANCE, AND SELF— ORIENTED 
BEHAVIOR ROLE PLAY 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

ft Discuss the procedure: 

This exercise will be donb in two parts* In the first 
part, about half of the group will be selected to play 
roles in a fishbowl arrangement. The .rest of you will 
act as observers . 
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TIME/MATERIALS 



TRA 



INER ACTI 



OUTLINE 



Curative Factors 
in Groups Sheet 



Each of you will use the Curative Factors \n Groups* 
Sheet to marfo the items in order of importance without 
conferring with anyone. Next, the seven partici- 
pants will work as a group to rank these factors. 
Concensus must be reached in ten minutes. 

w ■ 

( « 
Observers are to watch the participants in the 

inner group and to rate them on the Process Observa- 
tion Sheet after the participants have reached a 
concensus. Observer^ will then be given a copy of 
Gz>oup Role Sheet A to identify which member played 
each role m 



Begin the first part of the exercise. / 

After the observ-ers have identified the role players, . 
process this part of the exercise. Be .brief , concen- 
trating only on the process of the group and the 
effects of the different member roles. , * 

Introduce the second part of the exercises; * 

Uow , ^switch places. Those of you who were partici- 
pants will become observers and observers will be- 
come participants. The new participants will have 
roles to play and will be given time* to study them. 
Your task is to think of ground rules for a group 
that would promote the development of curative factors* 
That is, what norms should a group have to help its 
members grow? 

After .ten minutes the participants should have a 
completed IJjst and the Observers can mark their 
ratings on the Process Observation Sheets. Then 
using Group Role Sheet B, observers guess which -mem- 
bers* played which roles and with what effect. 

Begin the second part of the exercise. 



10 minutes 



Lecture Notes 



r 



After the observers have pompleted their task, begin 
^qcessing of the exercise. See the instructions and 

also Lecturette 3. 



LECTURETTE 3: TASK, MAINTENANCE, AND SELF-ORIENTED 
* BEHAVIORS 

n 

The material in jthis lecturette coincides with the experi- 
ence of Exercis^ II. Because of this, it probably is 
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TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



5-10 minutes 




7 



B£es£. to present this material during the processing of 1 
1 the exercise and not *in the form of a r lecture. If this 1 
■ is doite before the discussion, of curative factors, 1 
I trainees will be led easily into the content of Module 5. 1 

B - -1 
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■ NUMMARY QP MODULE ^ . 
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1 • Summarize Module 
I . MoB^le 5 . 
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. LECTURETTE 2; WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN A GROUP* 

< . * 

All human interactions have two major ingredients-content and process. 
The first deals with the subject matter or. the task with which the 
group is working. In most interactions, the main focus is on the 
content.- The second ingredient, process,- is "concerned' with what is 
• happening between and to group members while the group is working. 
The group process encompasses tone, atmosphere, influence,- partici- 
pation, styles' of influence, leadership struggles, conflict, competi- 
tion, and Reoperation, in most interactions, very little attention 

**** to process, even, when it is the maj qr" cause of ineffective ' 
group action. Sensitivity to group process wi/ll help leaders to 
diagnose grow problems early, to .deal with them more effectively, 
and will enable group members to be more effective participants. 

r The content of a discussion often focuses on the "there and then"— 
past or future actions in other, surroundings. But a discussion in- 
volving something that happened outside of the group also may reflect 
some issue of group process that concerns the -group's functioning. 
For, example, if a group member discusses problems in authority at 
^ 6 group 8hfi really bS referrin 9 to a leadership struggle within • 

The issue of how a group is functioning is quite', complex. An observer 
interested in a group's process is likely. to examine a nurnW of 
specific topics related to the group's pattern of functioning. We 
will, discuss briefly some of these topics; participation, influence, 
decision-making procedures, membership, feelings, and group atmosphere. 

ATMOSPHERE 

r 

Atmosphere refers to the general tone of feeling of. the group meeting. 
This tone can *ange from warm and accepting to hostile and rejecting! 
and can be any -combination betyeen, these two extremes. Aa a general 
rule, personal growth occurs when the" atmosphere is open and accepting. 
When the atmosphere is hostile and rejecting, participants are not 
lUtely to take the risks leading to f growth. 

, -'* 

Establishing an open and accepting atmosphere can be a long and dif- 
ficult task, requiring a certain amount of modeling and direc^n from 
the leader as well as norms that legitimise risk-taking behavior. Very 
often, a supportive atmosphere- is generated onl v. -after the group has 
resolved . conflicts, over leadership 'and members have defined 'their 
positions in the group. The atmosphere is always subject to -change. 

•Reprinted from: J. William Ffeiffe^ and John E. Jones (Ed's.) The 
1972. Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators , ha. Jolla, CA: Uni^eTsity 
Associate, 1972.- Used ^with permission. " -. 
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Actually, one important reason for the leader to consider the at- 
jaosphere is that changes in the atmosphere of ten .signal, the occurrence 
of critical choice^ points in the growth of a group. 

m Who seems to prefer a friendly congenial atmosphere? is 

there any attempt to suppress conflict or unpleasant feelings? 

m Who seems x to prefer an atmosphere of conflict, and disagreement? 
&o any members provoke or annoy others? 

Do people seem 'involved and interested? What is the atmosphere 

l? 




* y ' 
Are certain topics avoided j in the group (e.g., sex, immediate 

feelings in the group? leader's behavior, etc.)? 



Who seems to reinforce this avoidance? How? 

■■ ■ ., ^ ■ 

Are group members overly nice or polite to each other? Are 
only pleasurable feelings expressed? Do members agree with 
each other too readily? What happens wfaen members disagree? 

Do you see norms operating about participation or the kinds 
of questions that are allowed fe.gr,, *If I talk, you must 
talk," or "If I 9 tell my problems, you have to tell yours")? 
Do members feel free to ask each other about their feelings? 
Do questions tend to be restricted to intellectual topics 
or events outside of the group? * + 



PARTICIPATION ' 

Level of participation is a concept that is ' used to refer to the number 
of participants "Wio are actively involved in the group and to indicate 
the intensity of the involvement. A high; level of participation 

occur 3 when most" of the group members are involved at an intense level. 

i , 

The level of participation is one of the easy process observations that 
thk leader makes. He/she can look £t <such patterns of communication 
as who talks to whom, how long they talk, whether or r^pt- they are 
interrupted. All of these observations are aspects of the level of 
participation. Considering* the lev*el of participation can help the 
leader get some idea of roles, group members play; the most vocal 
^members are often the most influential. 

• Who participates more than others? t * 

• Who participatesifless? 
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Do you see any shift -in patticipation, e.g., frequent participators 
becoming quiet, infrequent participators suddenly becoming talkative? 
Do you see any possible reason for this in the group's interaction? 

How are those who remain silent treated? How is their silence 
interpreted— consent , disagreement, disinterest, fear, etc? 

Who talks to whom? Do you see any reason for this in the*group's 
interactions? Are the interactions male/male, male/female, or 
female/female? 

Who keeps the ball rolling? Why? Do you see any reason "for this 
in the group's interactions? 



DECISION-MAKING PROCEDURES 

All groups make decisions , sometimes explicitly and consciously 
( M What shall we do about members who are absent a lot?") , sometimes 
without awareness that decisions aire made at all (as when a group 
^.ignores members who talk about sexual problems) . Because a group 
>d£cision is hard. 'to undo,, the effective group leader should be aware 
of when and how decisions are made. 

One example of decision making in a therapy group occurs early JLn the 
group's life when the leader (s) and members set goals. Once the goals 
are set, thfey can be powerful guidelines for group discussions and 
even for deciding which topic areas are appropriate. Clearly, decisions 
Qf such importance should be made carefully and in a manner t|xati in- 
volves as much of the. group as possible. 

There are several methods of group decision making, of which the leader 
should be aware. Wfc will present foiir of the riiost frequently used * 
methods. They are arranged in order, with the least preferred ^thod 
' first and the most preferred method last. * M* 

Decision by one ; One person proposes and then begins to initiate 
his/her decision. For example , "I think we should introduce ourselves. 
My name is John Harris...." ^ 

Decision by a minority : -Several members of a group (of ten' the most out- 
spoken) are in agreement and try to make the decision for everyone. 
Often these decisions acre followed by, "Does anyone object?" or "We all 
agree." The group leader should be very careful that he/s.he doesn't 
lose leadership to this minority. 

Decision by majority ; The group makes this decision by counting votes 
"for" and "against*" In thxs C^se the larger portion of the group 
might agree, but if the minority Holds a strong opinion, then that 
often is not given adequate attention. 
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Consensus testing s This procedure does not necessarily require unani- 
mity/ but it does require that each * member of the group be given the 
chance to express his/her feelings. If the feelings are very strong, 
then more discussion may be needed* When a decision is reached by 
consensus, all members of the group are in essential agreement. 

• Does anyone make a decision and carry it out without checking 
with other group members? For example, does anyone decide 

on the topic to be discussed and immediately begin to talk 
about it? What effect does this have on others? 

m Does the group drift from topic to topic? Who topic-jumps? 
Do you see any reason for this in the group's interactions? 

m Who supports^ other members 9 suggestions or decisions? 
Does this support result in the two members deciding the 
topic or activity for the group? How does this affect, 
others? 

« * 

m Is there any evidence of a majority pushing a decision through 
over other members 9 objections? Do they call. for a vote 
(majority support)? * > 

• Is there any attempt to get all members participating in a 
decision (consensus) ? What effect does this seem to have 
on the group? 

• Does anyone make contributions that receive no response or 
recognition? What effect does th^ have on the member? 



INFLUENCE 



Influence and participation are not the same. Some people may jppeak 
very little yet they capture the attention of the whole group . Others 
May talk a lot but generally are not listened to by the other members* 

• Which members are high in influence? That is, when titey talk, 
do others semi, to listen? Are they womeh or men? J^*^ 

m Which members are low in> influence? Is there any shifting 
in influence? . Who shifts, women or xaen^V <J * 

• Do you see any rivalry in the group?* . Is thqre a struggle for 
leadership? What effect does it have on other group members? 

Styles of Influence . 

Influence can take many forms. It can be positive or negative; it 
can enlist the support or cooperation of others 4 or alienate them* 
How a person attempts to influence another may be the determining 
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factor in the other's receptivity. There are at least four's Wles of 
influence that frequently emerge in groups. / 

• Autocratic — Does anyone attempt to Impose his/her will or 
values on others or try to push them to support his/her 
decisions? who evaluates ox passes judgment on other group 
members? Do any members block action when it is not moving 
in the direction they desire? Who pushes to "get the group 
organized?" . 

• t Peacemaker — Who eagerly supports other's decisions? Does 

anyone consistently try to avoid conflict or keep unpleasant 
feedings from being expressed by pouring oil on the troubled 
waters? Is any member typically deferential toward other 
group members (thus giving others power)? Do any members 
appear to avoid giving negative feedback, i.e. v will they' 
level only when they have positive feedback to give? 

• Laissez-Faixe — Are any group members getting attention . *" 
because of their apparent* lack of involvement in the group? 

{ Does any group member go along with group decisions without 
\seeming to commit him/herself one way or the other? Who 

seems to be withdrawn and uninvolved? Who does not initiate 
■ activity or' participates mechanically and only in. response 

to another member's question?' * x 
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Democratic— Does anyone try to include everyone in a group 
discussion or decision? who expresses his/her feelings and 
oppiions openly and directly without evaluating or judging 
others? Whenyfeelings run high and tensions mount, which 
members attempt to deal with the conflict in a problem-solving 
way? 



MEMBERSHIP ' 

A major concern for group members is the degree to which they are 
accepted by the group. Different patterns of interaction may develop 

i-n the group that qive clues to the deqree and kind of member.ship. 

- . i . ■ 

. . i. • k 

e , Are there any subgroups? CTwo or" three members may band 
together for a period of/ time during which they consistently 
agree and support each pther . or several members may * 
N consistently^ disagree and oppose one another.) 

e Do some people' seem to be "outside" the group? Are some 
"in"? How ire those "outside" treated? 
I 



r 



/ 
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FEELINGS * 

During any group discussion , feelir^js are frequently generated by 
t3te^pteractions between members. Although these feelings <are 
rarely discussed, the tone of voice , facial expressions, gestures , 
and many other forms of .nonverbal cues can help observers understand 
what participants are feeling. 

• What signs of feelings do you observe in group members 
(anger, irritMtion, frustration, warmth, affection, 
excitement, boredom, defensiveness , competitiveness ) ? 

• Do you see any attempts Qy group members to block the 
expression of feelings, particularly painful feelings? 
How is this done? Does anyone *do this consistently? 





EXERCISE 10: PROCESS AND CONTENT IDENTIFICATION 



■ v 
r 



v PURPOSE : 



•To practice dif lej&ntiating process and content statements 



SETTING i . v ' • 

^The trainees have heard a *lecturette on process and contents 
distinction between process and conterit : >wilX be used ' fretjuentlj 
throughout the remainder^of the training - week. 'This exercise provides 
practice in distinguishing process statsmejits *and content statements. 



MATERIALS: ■ : . . 

• Pencils * 1 ■ • - t 

• Copies of the Process/Content Identification Sheet for 
each trainee 



PROCEDURE : 

Trainees are given time to identify the statements on the 'Process/ 
Content Identification Sheet as process statements or content' 
statements. 

PROCESSING: # ^ 

The suggested answers are as follows: 

1. Process: focuses on the .atmosphere and the level of partici- 
pation in the group , 



2. Content: focuses on statement of fact on (subject 

,3. Content: does not focus on what is happening in the group 

4. Content:' conveys factual information (This statement could 
relate to the proces% of the group, however , if the statement 
really reflects feelifi^s about the "boss" of the group.) 

5. Process: focuses oVthe atmosphere in the group 

6. Process: focuses on the decision-making procedures ih the 
f group * s 
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PROCESS/CONTENT IDENTIFICATION SHEET 

Indicate whether each yfjthe following statements (which ware made 
in a group) is a process! or content statement. 



1. "I feel angry with Allen for never contributing 
to the group. " 

2. "I used to live in New York. I started to use 
dope only after I moved to Chicago % " 

3. "I think Tom and Nancy would both be better 
off if they^topped seeing each other." 

. 4. "I have a lot of trouble getting along with 

sty boss. I don't think he has any idea of 
what he is doing." 

« ■ ■ ■ 5 - "People in the. group seemed pretty tense when 

Steve shouted at Ellen." 

, f 

6 « ' <when *e started talking about our- goals, I 

noticed that people were quick to agree with 
* everything I suggested." 



■i 
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EXERCISE 11 j 



TASK, MAINTENANCE, AND SELF-ORIENTED 
BEHAVIOR ROLE PLAY 



The presentation of the material on task, maintenance, and self- 
oriented behaviors can be presented during the processing of this 
exercise. See Lecture tte 3. 



PURPOSE : 



1. To demonstrate the different 'effects "of task, maintenance, 
and self -oriented behaviors^ on a group problem-solving task 

2. To provide ^e trainees with practice in making process 
observations 

3. To introduce the curative factors in groups and give the 
trainees the opportunity to consider \ their relative \ 
importance / x j 

4. To brainstorm various norms that facilitate the development 
of curative factors 



SETTINGS 

The group has been introduced to the distinction between process and 
content and has heard a lecturette on different kinds of process 
issues that* are essential in understanding group dynamics. This 
exercise is designed to give additional practice in' observing process 
variables and to clarify the distinctions among' task, maintenance, 
and self-oriented behavibrs. Further, the consent of the exercise 
is a discussion of the curative factors in groups, a topic that the 
trainees should find relevant and interesting. 

MATERIALS : 

• Pencils for each txaUnee 

• Process Observation Sheets for each trainee 

• Copies of*the Group Role Sheets to be cut into strips so 
that each trainee will have a rcSle unknown to the others in 
the group 

. •^papies of the Group Role Sheet for all observers 

• Copy, of the Curative Eactors in Groups Sheet for the inner 
group in the fishbowl 




PROCEDURE: 



The trainer selects about half of the trainees to form a group. 
He/she assigns one of the seven roles from the Group Role Sheet A s 
to each participant. The remaining trainees observe the group in the 
fishbowl. 

After the participants are given time to study thfeir roles, all 
trainee^ (the participants and the observers) are given a copy of 
the Curative Faqtors In Groups Sheet and told to rank the items in 
otder of importance without conferring with anyone. After completing 
the ranking, the participants, are instructed to rank the items as a * 
group. Further, tKey are told they must ^reach consensus on the ranking 
within ten minutes. ** I . 

The observers are given the Process Observation Sheets ai\d told to 
observe the participants in the inner group* After the participants 
have finished, the observers make their ratings. Then thev are Given 
copies of 'the Group Role Sheet A and told to identify! the group oeaber 
who was fulfilling each role. I 

fer processing this, the trainees do a fishbowl interchange, so that 
jie former participants become observers (with Process Observation^ 

sets) and vice versa. Each of the inner group members is assigned 
je of the self-oriented or task roles from the Group Role Sheet B 
is given time to familiarise him/herself with the role. The 
:a^k is to think of ground rules for a group that would promote the : 
development of curative factors. That is,* what norms' should a group 
have to help its members grow? • 

The cproup has ten mnnutes to generate a list of norms , after which 
the observers complete the ratings on the Process Observation Form. 
The observers then are introduced to the self*-oriented, group-hindering 
roles from the Group Role Sheet B. Finally, tbe observers guess which 
mem£>ers' played which roles and with what effect. ; 

s / 

PROCESSING: , 

The ^exercis^ is processed in two stages. Stage one follows the main- 
tenance role plays and stage two follows the self-ori0nted role plays, 
•fhe processing following the maintenance role-play should be brief, 
concentrating only on the process of the group and the effects of , 
the different member roles. } 

The processing of the self-oriented phase also can fopus on the 
proeess ,|nd role effects. Comparisons with the previous roles should 
be informative^ ^specially when feedback comes from those who had t^sk^ 
roles in the two groups*, When the trainer is convinced that the traine 
understand the process concept^ sufficiently , then he/she should turn 
-to the content of the exercise. He/she should conduct a discussion of 
the curative factors and the norms that facilitate their development. 



PROCESS OBSERVATION SHEET 

(Note any convents about the behavior of the 
person you axe observing on the back of this 
sheet.) * 



GOALS * 

1. To what extant did the members act as if they shared the same goals? 



did not 
appear to 
share any 
goals 



a few 
members had 

shared goals 



average 
shared 
goals 



goals wqpre 
shared by 

most 
members 



TMOSPHERE 

j • 

2. What was thp overall tone of feeling in the meeting? 
1 2 3 4 



excellent 
sharing, 
everyone 
shared goals 



hostile and 
> competitive, 
signs of 
anger 



PARTICIPATION 



defensive 

and 
inhibitive, 
members were 
afraid to 
take risks 

r : 



average • 
cooperation, 
limited amount 
Ojf sharing 
cfe feeling 



above average 
cooperation, 
most' members 

appeared 
fairly relaxed 



3. * What was the leyel of participation in the groups? ^ 
1 2 3 4 



very coopera- 
tive and open, 
members 

appeared to 
Value others 1 
contributions 



extremely 16w, 
most members 
didn't 

participate, 
one person 

monopolized 



low, 
several 
members 
dominated 
discussion 



. average 
participation , 
most had 
a little 
to s?ty 



above average , 

most 
contributed 

to *the 
discussion 



high, all 
participated 
actively in 
the 

discussion 
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TASK 



4* How relevant were the contribution* to the task? 



low, 

contr ibu tions 
were off the 
track and self- 
serving, topic 
discussed 
*not what 
goal indicated 



a little, 
most contri- 
butions 
were off 
the mark 



_ average 
there was 
a mixture 
of relevant 
and irrele- 
vant conments 



above average, 
most comments 
were 
relevant 

' / 



high, almost 
all coasmen ts 
w;ere 

relevant 

to task 



TASK VS. MAINTENANCE 



5. Were t£e cements mainly factual (task-oriented) or were they aimed 
mostly at how the group was functioning (process) ? 



all 
task 



mainly task, 
some process 



about equal 
task and 
process 



mainly 
process, 
some task 



all process 



DECISION-MAKING 



6. How were decisions made? 



by one 
person 



by two, 
one person 
suggesting 
and the 

other 
supporting 



majority, 

with 
minority 
views not 
expressed 



majority, 

with 
minority 
opinion 
integrated 



consensus, 
agreement 
by al l 




CURATIVE FACTORS IN GROUPS 

\ 



e 




Most people .agree that participation in~a group can help a De rson „«, 
«d learn atout hiv/herself. The elects In a groui tLt TaluitatV 

curative factors in groups. Your task is to rank these factors in tL 
order of their importance. Put a -i- hesUe the factor tZt you thTnl 



& Getting 'feedback from others 

— Receiving advice or ideas from others 

_ . — Finding out -others have problems like yours 

— — ' Feeling that you belong to the grdup / * l ^ 

; . , Getting support from others J . % 

>■ - — ■ ^ Having permission to express strong feelings 

_ Giving feedback to others 

Giving support* to others ■ 



\ 
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GROUP ROLE SHEET A 




INTENAN- 



Uanaonizeis Attests ^o .reconcile disagreements*, reduce 
tension; gets people to explore differences i focuses on how 
people relate to feach. other. * - 



Gatekeeper: Keeps coraaunication channels open; gets others 
•to partiqipate; suggests p^oceduyes for getting evefcryone 
involved. . . < K { - . 

-Encourage? s Isk friteri<£ty, warm, and responsive to others; 
indicates acceptance of Others 1 contributions. : * 



TASK!; 



Compromiser z When id^as are in Conflict, offers a compromise 
or concession; admits own error; - works mostly at the content 
level. \ * ' r / • ■ ' • 



Initiators proposes tasks or gbals; defines group problems; 
suggests procedjires fpr solving problems. 

Information givet: Offers facts? provides relevant information? 
gives suggestions and ideas; expresses opinions. < L > 
« ~ / ■ - • ; ' . 

Summarize* z Pulls together related ideas; ^states suggestions 
after group discussion of them; offers, conclusions' for group 
to accept or* reject. % „ ' • • " . 
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/-ORIENTED : 



GROUP ROLE SHEET B 



TASK: 



.J&otinator: Trias to make all decisions; doesn't listen to 
others; tries to monopolise the group'. * *> • 

i?ecluse: Tries to withdraw; makes no contributions ; appears ; ' 
afraid to jnajf a statement or express an opinion. 

Aggressive blockers Attacks others*, remarks; is the first 

to criticize; tries to put others/down; is hostile and negative* 

seldom offers alternative, ideas... J 

lifcfcle his/her 



Help seeker: Tries to belike his/hfer own contributions; 
displays low; self-image ;>£reqTJently asks others »' opinions and w 
advice. ' " • • / J ' 

Recognition seeker t. Tries to become center of 'attention; 
engages in eye-catching behavior; tries to get attention' from 
others; comments are not generally on topic. 

\ * ■ * ' ' N- 

.. ".' / ■:. . ( ■ - \ 

Information seeker-, requests' facts i solicits expressions .of 
opinion; seeks suggestions or ideas. ' ' . . ' 

Cla^ffier: Interprets#Ldeas or suggestions; clears up confusion; 
defines terms; indicates alternatives and issues. 




LE^TURETTE 3: TASK, MAINTENANCE, AND 
_ SELF-ORIENTED BEHAVIORS* ^ 



*[(Note: The presentation of* the following material is probabl^ best 
accomplished during ^he processing of Exercise 11.) 



Some behaviors, frequently are aagoj^ated with content*— with trying to 
get the .job done— and other behaviors concern the process in the group 
aftd function to help, main tain 4 h^ana6ny , in the group. Because group 
members ten£ €a f ill the same roles over a - series of meetings, the 
-group leaded might ■ find- i^t helpful to identify the roles "that members 
typically fill. 
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TASK-ORIENTED BEHAVIORS . • , 

Task-orienteci \eh!kviors op cur in trying to get a job done* .There are 

several behaviors that are useful^ when a group is fulfilling a -task: 

v ■ ■ P , • - ■ * ■ ' 

+ . 'i . , 

(, m Initiating: ' proposing * tasks or cjoals; defining a grqup problem; 
suggesting a procedure for solving a problem • 

• Seeking information or opinions: requesting facts; soliciting 
expressions of value; sbeking. suggestions and ideas 

* m Giving information or 'opinion: offering facts; providing 

. relevant information; giving suggestions and ideas; expressing 
^ ' an opinion about a matter before the group : ' 



iggej 



v 

^Cl$£ifying and* elaborating: interpreting ideas or suggestions; 
'^Elearing^trp confusions; defining terms; indicating alternatives 
and issues before the* group ' 



Summarizing: t pulifng together related /ideas; restating suggestions 
after- the gproup has discussed them; offering a conclusion 'for the 
group to* accept or reject ^ 



♦Reproduced by special permission from Handbook »of Staff - Development and 
Human Relations Training : Hafteyials Developed for Use in Africa , Dpna'ld 
Nylen, J. Robert" Mitchell , arid Anthony Stout , ^pp. 67-70, Copyright 1967 . 
by *the European Institute for Trans-Nation Studies in Group and Organizational 
Development , and Natibhal Training Laboratory, NEA f USA. \ - 
♦Credit for' the classification system is given' tc^Morton D^utflch, w Th?r 
Effects of Cooperation and Competit&bn Upotff G£oup Process." In D. Cartwright^ 
and A. Zander: Group Dynamics — Research aad Theory /{2nd Edition). Evans ton, 
111*: Row Pearson & Co.> i960. ' \ 





MAINTENANCE BEHAVIORS) 



Maintenance behaviors, on the nth*r ~ *. ■• J 

individual i« a *roup is ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(process). We have discussed several 1?W that the group is relating 
process Atmosphere, leveTof na^ScLf t issues ^ considered 

.procedures, etc ) H^l LJ'f , P U ' < ? pXcal Vision-making 

'• ' * ^i»9>^W communication channels opin, 



sacrific. „n*. admitting- errors being willing to 

iprxfxce onB . s om status ^ ^ Qf ^ ^^9" 



SELF -ORIENTED BEHAVIORS 



oS's^fe^isT^TS 16 " h ? Se ° TO interBS ' ts «• over toy 

havior-doel?? aoSr± ^ fT" 316 S ° s ^-°^*"ted tfi^t theif be- 
fiil "their Ln 11°^^ £ ^Se^T"^ ^» *> 
examples of W. self-ori^ted behaVior ar? '■ S 10 *""- 

. .". * . \' s -' ' ' • ■ 

- oStt' 1 ?-' ■ Vyln9 t0 make 411 d «=ision», not listening to 
• otherW; trying to monopolize the group 

• HithdLwing, .trying to withdraw from all activities- makino no 

set*"' r earin9 10 Mke a ™r« 

' ""f*"*' attiokin, otfer.' remarks, being first 'to 

critici*, trying to put others down, being -hostile aid" negative 

down fc^Cfe? contributions , .playing 
others ' • frequently. asking opinions -and advice from * 



SUMMARY 



In most groups, any or all of) these behaviors are ^likely to occur at soine 
point. A group "must attend Jco it3 maintenance functions if it is to succeed 
at task or growth activities. Of course, the amount of time a group spends 
on process and maintenance activities is a function of its. purpose and , its 
composition. In so-^fllled therapy groups, where se^f-roriented behaviors 
are' common, virtual^' all of the group's time can be devoted to process 
and trying to improve the way the members of the group function. In * 
problem-solving groups, less , time will be devoted to maintenance and much 
more* to task activities/ Let us emphasize, however, that* in ahy successful 

isidered for progress and growth 



group the maintenance functions must be c< 
to occur. 



/ 
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• • - MODULE 5 • , . 

CURATIVE FACTORS 

GOALS: v * • s ' 

* ' ' '* X ( 

U , To, assist the trainees in understanding the o 
r^ictor^Ntn groups • 

2. To identify norms that foster the growth of curative factors 
OBJECTIVES : . " ' . • ' • " . 

• ' ,1. Each ; trainee ViU list four curative factors i* groups. ' 

• ... • V *« . <V * 

»• ' OVERVIEW MODULE 5 

CURATIVE FACTORS IN A GROUP ' J* 

_ . ***** 

• • . ' " ' ' ' ■ i . • 

Sr^^" 1 / 0 ! "^troducfi in Exercise, 11 and*is summarised 

JdenafSd'ii^r"" ^ 3? ^turette focus«sTthe factors 

eX l r ! 1 ?!:.-f e ! # lclt * With norms .that foster 



v ■ „ ' ^ — wjlui uxie norma tnat.f 

their development. The issue of norms [was also part of the previous 
,exercxse, but it is unlikely that train^es.will cpver the norW suf f icien 
through a role play of self Oriented behaSors. The traine/may wish" to 
spend additional t ime, -examining norms , pSaps^y brainstor^tnem w Sh 
the group and discussing each point in turn. • * . < " 



r 9wxqg «od feedback are particularly important in Exercise 12 ' 
art not slTllt7\ to ; b ?- 4ffl f>^ t throughout -tl,e. training. If the' trainees 
Zl ? -NS i 1 ' giVing feedback '' the trainer should spend some time 
■ develop^ feedback skills as suggested in the introduction "(refer JTthe 
paper on interpersonal skills and the >edbad" program > the. Appendices*. 

In Exercise 12, the issue of norms and curative factors is brought to 

% more remediate level when- the trainees exchange feedback with others 

in the tramxng group. The exercise may raise the^aiutiety level of the - 

esta?ii!^r S wH y ""^ ^ trUSt norms thatWy have 

Tin, >- tl ■5" n ? rocesSin 9 thevexercise, the trainer may want to focus' 
exploit attention 6n. what those riorms are. • \ . .' ■ - 

Two hours have been allotted for Exercise 12. In the past, this , exercise 
has taken as much as two and a half' hours tb complete. It is an important 
fcxercise: The members really begin 'to function as a group, a skilled ^ 
trainer can ^ode^ good process interventions, and real experiential ltsarn- 
tS a?wfrf f 1 ! ' ■ " th& 9roUp is well and taking longer than 

Zul/i . • ' XS reconrae n4 ed *hat the exercise be continued and 
thlt Exercise 14 be sacrificed in. its stead. (The 'same, suggestion is true 
ror Exercise 19, ih which .case Exercise 2b can be omitted. See notes ins 
the appropriate modules.) 



MODULE 5.: CURATIVE FACTORS IN A GROUP 



TIME7MATERIALS 



[10 minutes 

[Module 5 Overview 
Goals and Objec- 
tives 



\3Q'qlnutes ' * 

Selfr^n^tructional 
Exercise (See 
Appendix A) 



20 'minutes 



X«ecture Notes 



1 hour 



hours 




Current S 
Instruction 

Curreht^ Stat 
ventory 

Pejiciis 



In- 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



INTRODUCTION TO MODULE 5* CURATIVE FACTORS IN A GROUP 

• a Introduce the module using the overview and the goals 
and objectives. 



OPTIONAL SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL EXERCISE: GIVING FEEDBACK : 

^ , *'. , ■ 

If you have' riot used this self-instructional exercise at 
the beginning- of t this courser explain i t .£o trainees at 
this tizae, ' See Appendix A. 

• Note that it is a ' self-instructional exercise that 
. trainees can completed at home if they wish, that it 
-has been included dn their Manuals so that they can' 
have .additional practice in*under standing' how €o give, 
feedjt&jk. 



Explain briefly how they are to use it. 



LECTURETTE 4: 



CURATIVE FACTORS AND NORMS PROMOTING THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT 



Again, remember that this didactic material will be better 
understood and- remembered and that (interest will be better 
retained if It is presented as a discussion rather thartjhs 
a lecture** You may- wish to begin with a compar^on of tiie 
trainees 9 lists if or Sxercise 11) with the one jLj # your 
lecture notes . * ' " • 



Present material based on t^e notes in your 
c^anual. , 



LUNCH 



EXERCISE 12: CURRENT STATI#S: A FEEDBACK ACTIVITY ON 
.* TRUST ' • 



As noted in. ' Overview 9 two hours have'beep allotted 
for Exercise 12* *In the pa$t, this exercise has taken 
as much as two an<3 one— half hours to complete . It is an 
important exercise. The members ^really begin to function 
as a group, you oan model good^ process interventions ^ and 
♦real experiential learning can take place . If the group 
i? working well and. -taking ^Longer than the allotted time. 
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TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



10 minutes 



• Explain the purpose of the exercise'.. 

• .• Discuss the procedure: 

You will.haveKten minutes to fill out the Current 
^Status Inventory in your -manuals. When everyone- has 
<-.. finished, you may share your comments with others in 
the group, if you share your answers about likes and 
dislikes, explain whaj: behaviors led you to make these 
choices . 



gin the exercise. 



Discuss^ the results pf the exercise. Because much of 
■ the material on feedback was discussed just before 
this' exercise, processing need not be extensive. 

Guide trainees toward a discission of the level of 
trusty that has developed in the, group 'and how it 
"'affects the amount of risk-taking that occurs. Help 
: them "explore how they felt while giving or receiving 
. feedback. Negative feelings should be processed care- 
fully because they can inhibit future movement if they 
axe not, considered promptly. 



SUMMARY OF' MODULE 



Summarize Module 5 # and discuss how it relates to 
Module 6. • 



+ 1 
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LECTURETTE 4: CURATIVE FACTORS AND NORMS 
l . PROMOTING THEIR DEVELOPMENT 



, .„ .IPS* 



If you want to compare the importance of items as ranked by the trainees 
with an "official" list, you can examine this one adapted (rather loosely) 
from Yalom (1975) ; 

1. Getting feedback from others * 

2. Having .permission to express strong feeling^ 

3. Feeling that you belong to -the group J 
,4. Giving feedback to others 

5^ ■ Finding j)ut others have problems like your^^^^ 

6. Getting support from others * \ 

p • 7. , Giving support to others " . 

-8. Receiving advice* fc er ideas from othe*lfev 

j ' ***** 

i m r 7j\ _ — 

This list is only a compilation of ratings made" by .^lumber of group-, 
xaambers, so it ijs no more "true" than the list genj&ated by the trailing ; ^ 
group. It m^y, however, be helpfjl in generating ^bme discussion on ^ 
the topic. (For 5 example, note the relative unimportance of ad^ice^Tr^ 
others.) More* iinportant than knowing the rank is understanding each factor 
and the norms that foster it. Following is 'a brief discussion of each of 
the factors to which you may wishsto refer in clarifying the factors and 
in discussing the* norms. _ ' 



GETTING FEEDBACK FROM OTHERS: 

A great benefit comes from the fact that groups generally focus on the 
present and avoid recapitulating past incidents that did not J.nvolve 
the group. 'Because of this focus, the feedback is given" to a group member 
by others about his/her patterns of interaction in the' group. Participants 
often interact within the group similarly to the way they behave outside 
the group. This feedback may be • the first that -the member has received 
about^his/her behavior. . % • 

Perhaps the most important norms, then, concern the feedback given from 
one group member to another*.** Early in the group life, the leader may want 
to pay direct attention to these norms. Whether he/she does this or sets 
the feedback norms more indirectly, the leader will- need to keep in mind 
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several features of good feedback (NTL, 1968} : 

* • Feedback shs&i* be specific: when feedback is given, it should 

be directed at' specific (and changeable) behaviors, rather than at 
^ - the whole persons The latter kind of feedback is likely to result 
_ in defensiveness a^nd unwillingness to, change. > 

. Feedback should be nonevaluative. Feedback should be descriptive, 
naming the response of the giver to a specific receiver behavior, 
rather than prescriptive, telling the receiver what he/she should 
do. 

• Feedback should be offered. This means that if a pertton is not 
receptive to feedback, it- should not be forced. The receiver of 

. feedback always should feel able to reject it if he/she disagrees 
strongly with it. Because feedback is effective only when it is 
; ✓ accepted, this rule really is simple common sense. 

• Feedback should be well-timed, if ^he receiver of feedback is ■ 
upset . or. if the feedback concerns an incident long, past, then 
the likelihood of that feedback "being accepted is greatly reduced. 



Feedback should be personal. When giving feedback, the giver 
should make it clear that, the feedback concerns his/her response 
to a behavior and is not the response of other' group members. 



HAVING PERMISSION TO EXPRESS STRONG FEELINGS. 

This refers to the opportunity to express feelings that participants have 
in a group. Because strong social sanctions exist against expressing 
feelings, the group may be the first place, the participants are encouraged 
to express rather than hide these feelings. 

'Of course, we are products of our society; therefore, many memJers are 
reluctant ,to express feelings and may ever condemn others for "expressing 
them. Establishing an atmosphere conducive to expression of feelings 
may be a very long. -task, Several norms are essential if such an atmosphere 
is tp develop. Perhaps the most important norm is risk-taking—members are 
encouraged to experiment, to try things they are afraid to do. The leader 
can model and encourage these behaviors. Norms of openness and trust are * v 
essential' if risk-taking is to occur^ 




FEELING"~33WT YOU BELONG TO THE GROUP 

V 4 



Many people have few chances to feel that they belong. Many, of the people 
who seek therapy consider themselves "misfits." A sense of belonging can 
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be a novel and powerful experience for them. For this to develop , norms 
of acceptance (where each member is accepted as a person by each other 
member) must be fostered. Also of ftlp in promoting a sense of belonging 
is an explicit rule of confidentiality, which can encourage group members 
to discuss very personal matters without fear that others will find out 
what they have said. An explicit- rule of confidentiality also .helps foster 
a climate of openness and trust. 



GIVING FEEDBACK TO OTHEI 

For many people , giving feedback to others is even harder than receiving 
it, particularly if the feedback is negative. Yet, giving feedback is t 
probably the most ef f ective /N vay to change the way people act around you. 
Therefore, to practice in the group giving feedback that follows the norms £f 
discussed earlier* is valuable. The skill of giving feedback can be taken 
from the group and applied tp situations outside the group. Of all the 
factors to be discussed , the* skill of giving effective feedback is probably 
the one that people can use the most outside of the group. 

* 

FINDING OUT OTHERS PJAVE PROBLEMS LIKE YOURS 

A common response when' ones has a problem is to withdraw and hide it from 
others. Encouraged by norms of openness, acceptance, and confidentiality, 
people can find it easier to express theij problems within the group. Not , 
surprisingly, many problems have a common base, so sharing them can help 
to decrease one's sense of isolatiori. Further, finding out that, talking 
-about problems is not too painful\ can help one deal with them in o^her 
siutations. V - 



GETTING SUPPORT FROM OTHERS 

This curative factor translates directly inter the norm of accepting group 
t members a>s people. Social reinforcement not only builds confidence, it 
also makes continued interaction and exploration much easier. For people 
not in positions to receive much social support, support from the group can 
be especially powerful. 

GIVING SUPPORT TO OTHERS 

J 

Giving can ,be as rewarding as receiving support. Giving support that the 
other person appreciates and values makes onefeiel good abotat oneself. 
This factor also is related to the norm of acceptance and qf valuing group 
members and their contributions. ' ) 
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RECEIVINp ADVICE OR IDEAS FROM OTHERS 

It is interesting that this factor ranks last on the list because in many 
groups it is the most common type of communication. It assumes greater 
importance in relation to specific problems {e.g., being afraid of heights) 
and when the group has: been together for a long time. When the members 
have become a potent group, the opportunity to practice new behaviors ' 
suggested by advice can be helpfu%,Like feedback, advice should be 
offered rather than forced. 





SUMMARY 



In short, the curative factors are fostered by a set of norms about 

b^^- 1 ^^"^ 8CnSi - tiVe -- The lead ^ can promote the norms' 
by establishing them rnj* diredt manner with the members, by modeling 
-the desired behaviors, by giving reinforcement to members for adhering 
to them, or by any combination of these methods." Whatever the methods 
chosen,mhe leader especially should pay attention to norms ons 



ic*u, ul oy an] 
*n,fehe leadej 

1. feedback 



a. Specific 

b. NonertTaluative 



c. 



Offered 



d. Well-timed 

e. Personal 

2. Risk-taking 

3 . Confidentiality 

4. Openness 

5. Acceptance 



< 



\ 
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/ 

EXERCISE 12: CURRENT STATUS 
A FEEDBACK ACTIVITY ON TRUST* - 



See overview for note on timing. 



PURPOSE: 



1. To provide trainees with an opportunity to give and tq receive 
feedback v ' ^> ^ ' 

^ m * ^ 

2# To increase feelings of trust within a group 
3» To illustrate some of *t3Ste curative factors recently discussed 
4 4. To model good group leader behavior 

V 

♦ » r * 

' ** ■ 1 : 

: ' • *• , „ 

SETTINGS / 

Trainees have Just completed a section of materials relating tb^ process 
jnd to curative factors within a groiup. Included were roleplay exercises 
and didactic material. This exercise provides a more immediate and % " 
experiential focus for activity* Xt'gi^ves the trainees an opportunity to 
evaluate* the degre^of trust they feel for each other and It provides an 
opportunity tot giving and receiving feedback. The exercise may raise 
the anxiety level of the trainees as they come to grips with the' /tyust 
and 'feedback norms* they have established in their own group, i* " 



* MATERIALS: 



.4 • 



m A Current Status Inventpry * . 

# * * Pencils for all 'participants * ' 

PROCEDURE : * . • f 

< ' ' J 

- / The trainer explains that this, exercise is concerned with feedback and 

trust in the training group. Trainees complete the Current Status In- 

^ ventory in their manuals, Thfey are given ten minutes. When evefcyorje, 

* has finished, the- trainees are encouraged to . share at Ifeast one of their 
answers with others in the group. -{They may share as |Rany as they desire),. 

' *Repri$ted from: Jo£n E.ViJones and' J. William Pfeiffer (eds.), The 1977 
Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators ,* la Jolla, CA: University Assoc, 
1977. ' Used with permission. 

. v : ' • - - • ii 
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If they share answers concerning likes and dislikes, they should be en- v 
couraged to explain what behaviors led .them to these' answers. Discussion 
follows- the feedback exchange. " 

Trainers should discourage trainees from reading their responses to the 
Current Status" Inventory as a list? this inhibits interaction and gives 
the exercise a mechanical quality. Responses should be offered and 
responded to one at a time. 4 



PROCESSING i 




The processing of this exercise should not be too extended because the 
trainees recently have had to Consider "didactic material. Discussion 
should be guided toward the level of trust established' in the group and 
how' that affects the amount of , risk-taking that occurs. The trainees 
should be helped to explore how .they felt while giving or receiving 
feedback. Negative feelings should be processed carefully because they 
can inhibit future movement if they are not considered promptly. 



4 

V 



This exercise jis the first of three feedback sessions {Others' are 
Exercises 19 and 24). The trainer should focus -on the process in. these 
feedback groups to give the trainees the experience of, participating in 

process group. This can provoke anxiety among members, but the' 4 \ 
experiences can.be rewarding and' 'instructive, especially if fthe group 4 ^ 
members develop more trust, openness, 'and ability' to._ take' risks as 
-they move from this ^xercise to Exercises 19-and v 24\ During these feed- 
back exepcrlsefc*. the group may move 'away from the structured format, if 
the focU«p*«ma^is on interpersonal feedback' or on how the group is' 
functiuainq, this ^movement away from structure should not b« discouraged. 

■ ■ • ' " " ' ' f J': 
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Name 



CURRENT SfATUS INVENTORY 

Date 



^Complete zll^the following questions. Your answers are confidential, 
put you may J share any o£ your answers after completing this, history. 



■J 



1. How did you feel as the group began? * 

4a, » 

t^lm How do you feel right now? 

> 1 u 

3. Which person in this group do you feel most positively about right 



now? 



J 



4. Describe what makes you fdpl good about that person. 

#t ^ : • ' * 1 . • 

5. Toward' whom in this group do you react most negatively right now? 

6. D^&cribe what that person does* that; produced this negative feeling, 

/ . * ♦ 

7. What prevents yooi from being more open and hqnest in this group? 



8 # Which person in this group 4p ( you think feels most positively toward 
you right -now? " 



) f 9. Why do you feel that this person feels positively .about you? 



10. ' Which person in this group do you think feels mp$t> negatively 
, r about . you right now? ; 



11. Wh^ do you feel |4iat this person experiences negative feelings 
towards you? 



1 ' 
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t ■ MODULE 6 

STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 

\ 

GOALS: 



J 



1. To introduce the stages of group ' growth 

- ; • • j 

2. To identify the behaviors characteristic/of each stage 

t3. To help 'the trainees identify the stage of growth of the training 
group ^ ; ; 

OBJECTIVES: • .' ? . 

• - • t 

' . .\ 1. Each trainee will list in the correct order the sta^s of growth 
■used in this workshop. " . • 

2. Each^ trainee will produce 'one behavior characteristic' of each 
substage. 

i ' 
* ■ OVERVIEW MODULE 6 

STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 

i 

This is, the final module that deals with the' theoretical issues in group 
dynamics. I£ is (designed to introduce the idea that a group grows in a x 
predictable way. and to illustrate that idea by closing with an exercise - 
similar tQ the one With which the section began. 

* 

In Exercise 13, the trainees again complete the Group Growth Scale* 
While* the trainer, introduces the characteristics that are typical of 
different stages o ! f group development,' a co- trainer can tabulate the data 
and compare it with the previous . form. Discussion of the results should ' 
have two foci: (1) to identify how the group *has changed (if at all)-, 
and (2) to diagnose the stage of its development. Because the form does 
'not have a formula to help distinguish one stage from the other, the 
trainer and trainees. should be guided by the £r- own experience. 

Lecturette 5 is designed to fill the time needed to analyze the data and ' 
to provide a general introduction to the stages of growth ,that have been * 
choseSn.. The stages are, at best, rough descriptions and^the trainer 
should note this. They are useful, however, and much "of the remaining - 
workshop is structured around interventions that commonly are made - 
during each of th$ stages. Therefore, the trainer should be sure that the 
the trainees' understand the general fconcept as well as the particular 
characteristics of each stage before he/she begias the discussion on the 
stage of the training group. , * 

This, uhit is designed .to introduce the concept of. the stages of # grotlp 
growth- ■ A later unit on leader interventions will examine it in more 
detail . 



MOUULE 6: STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 



TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



40 minutes 

Macule 6 Overview 
11 Goals and Objec- 
tives 

20 minutes ' 



Our Growing (Sroup 
Imstructions 

Leeturette 5 

Group Growth Scale 

Newspring 

Markers 



10 minuted 



Lecture Notes 



INTRODUCTION TO MODULE 6: STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 

m Introduce the module fusing the overview and the 
goals *md objectives. ■ ' 



EXERCISE 111 OUR GROWING GROUP II j . 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

* ■ • 

• Ask the group members to rate the training group on 
the Group Growth Scafe in their manuals. 



Lead a discussion of the stages of group growth 
(base;d on Leeturette ^5) while the cb- trainer , scar 
the forms and compares them to those used in Ex£r 
cise 6. - 



• 

i 



When the comparison of ratings is completed, note the 
'differences on newsprint- f 




Return the forms to the members and lead a d-Kscussion 
on the diff erences ' observed and On an evaluation of 
the training group Vs growth. Focus attention on 
items that were rated higher at the second scoring 
than at the first. ,(Sqg processing nates.) * 



LECTURETTE 5; STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 

This leeturette shuuld provide the basis for a discussion . 
during Exorcise 13* The- material can be presented at 
that time}, rather than in lecture form. 



10-20 minutes 



SUMMARY OP DAY TWO 

• * Summarize the modufe. f 

• Explain that this is the end of the jffesentation of 
the : theoretical issues in group dynamics. The next 
unit begins a presentation ,of the role of the group 

• leader*. 
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EXERCISE' 13: CXJR GROWING GROUP II* 



♦ 



PURPOSE: ' " / : ' 

■ v, s N,. 

1. .To gauge the changes that have occurred in the training group 

from the acquaintanceship period to the present 

2. To introduce the concept of group growth 



3. To- give r the group an opportunity to evaluate the stage of 
development- in which it is now working 



SETTING: 



Since the last time they checked the Group Growth Scale, the group members 
have been exposed^ to a series of ; structured experiences th^t illustrate 
the concepts of groufc goals, group process, and curative factors. Checking 
the scale aga^n gives thpn the opportunity to examine any changes in their 
group. It also helj>s to introduce the concept of group growth. Finally, 
it provides closure on the section devoted. to the theoretical aspects of 
group dynamics. 



.MATERIALS : / 

i * 

# The Group Growth Scale 

• Newsprint and marker 

PROCEDURE: 

The trainer asks group members to rate the training group on the Group 
Groj^th Scale in their manuals.* He/she collects the exercise forms and 
a co-trainer scores them and camp ares them to the ratings macfe on the 
earlier, form. While this is occurring, th^ trainer leads the-gron^ in 
a discussion of the stages of group growth (Lecture tte 5} . . 

When the comparative ratings are completed, the trainer , notes th£ 
differences in ratings on. a sheet of newsprint. Each member is given 
back his/her form, and the subsequent discussion tb&uses on the differ- 
ences observed and on an evaluation of the stage of the training group's 
growth. \ 



♦Training Volunteer Leaders, op. cit. 

1 
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PROCESSING: 



A 



* «■ . *The trainer 'should 4 f ocus attention on the itesjs that* were rated higher 
at the second scoring, than at the first. Items likely to be higher) are 



' those dealing with goal clarity , group process * (#4} , and group re- 

sources f#7). items dealing with sense of belonging and trust may be 

. about the same as* at the first rating i Using this information, the 
leader should encourage the trainees to label the stage of development, 
of thoir training group. *. - - 




J 
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GROUP GROWTH SCALE* • 
\ . 

Circle the numbox that most accurately describes youf feeling. 



1. How clear axe % group. goals? 

1 ' 2 

no apparent 4 goal confusion, 
goals uncertainty- pf 

* conflict 



4, 



average 

goal 
clarity y 



.goals 

mostly 

cle$r 



gc als 
f y^ry,% 
^clear* 



2. How mi}ch trust and f openness is there in -the ttfcpup? 
. 1 • 2 V 3 4 



2 trust/ 



distrust, 'a little 
closed groyp defensiverieSs 



average ^ considerable 
trust and s trus't and 
openness openness 



ren*arkabl s e 
trust -and 
openmess * 



3i How well do group members listen to each other? * 

little or no ; xnost do. not f > average most members al^ jaembersN 

t listening in listen well to . listening do listen well fasten intently 
group ' others ^ * to others " ; to ekoh other 

\ i - \' >' • ' \ \ ■ / * ' ' 

How much attention is paid %o process {the way the group is working)? 

>. i 2 3 \ 4 ; / .5 

^jio attention littl^ attention \ some concern - . a 1 fair balance* • very " concerned; 
to "process V to ,p>rocess with group, between content >w±th process 

process \ and process^ \ 



5. How are group ^eadershi]5 goals met? 



not met, 
' drifting 



leadership 
concentrated 
in one person 



\ some 
leadership 
sharing 



leadership . * leadership ^ 

functions ^needs met 
distributed creatively and 
^ flexibly 



6. How are* group decisions made? 



no -decisions 
could be 
reached 



made by a 
few' \/ 



majority 
vote 



4 I 

attempts at 
integrating 
minority vote 



full participation 
a$d tested 
consensus 



7 # How well are group resources used? 



\ 



one or two 
contributed 
but deviant^ 
silent 



several tried' 
to contribute 
but' werp • 
discouraged 1 



average use 
of. gspup 
resources 



group resources 
/ well used 



group resources 
fully and 



and encouraged* .effectively used 



8, How mtich loyalty and sense of belonging to the group is there? 
1 2 3 4 , 



members have 
no group 
loyalty or 

sense of 
belonging 



mesjabefrs not 
close -but some 
'friendly 
gelations 

' r ■ ' 



about .average 
sense of 
belonging ■ 



some, warm 
sense of 
belonging 



strong sense 
of belonging 
afoong 
members 



r 



\ 
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LECTURETTE 5: STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 

There are several reasons why familiarity with the different stages of 
group growth is important. First r because groups go through a fairly 
established set of stages, this familiarity can aid in understanding 
what a group is. Second, because certain topic areas are associated 
with each stage, awareness of the stages can help the leader anticipate 
potential problems* Third, by anticipating the problems , 'and keeping in 
mind t^ie stage of the group, . the leader can intervene where it will be 
mostj^benef iciaJL to the group. Finally, by being aware of the stage of 
growth, the leader can put many of t^he difficulties involved in group 
therapy in their proper perspective, 

There are several (different models of group growth. We will use a 
two-stage model, with each stage divided into two substages. Although 
Jstages are associated with the development of both task and maintenance 
behaviors, we will fodus on the growth of personal relations* 

f , * 

STAGE I:, DEVELOPING 

» * 

in the ^Developing Stage r norms and relative positions among the various 
group members, are established. The leader's general' goals during this 
period are to facilitate the development" of * cohesiveness and to allow 
the ^roup jnembers to interact without too much direction. Often, con- 
siderable conflict will exist among the members. ' At issue in most of 
these substages — Acquaintance and Groundwork— we -examine in more detail 
what occurs in the Developing Stage of>*the group. * 

# 

Acquaintance* J • ' 

In the beginning, of the group, the group members are in the uncomfortable 
position of being introduced to relative strangers with whom th^y will 
share same very personal moments. This is a threatening atmosphere that 
often brings out some ^rathejr predictable behaviors. For instance, people j 
will try to be nice to eacfiothar and to avoid expressing hostility. They 
will try to get ^ to know each other superficially to get an idea of how 
each fits in the group. Some members may try to put on a show; others C 
^ill be very open. The group often depends heavily oh the leader. Accordingly, 
the leader may be asked to set the norms, establish the goals, and lead' 
the members- through the confusion they feel. \ They are concerned about why 
they are in the group, what they are supposed to do, how thfey are going to 
do it: * ~ , ' " 

•v 

Groundwork . ♦ / c 

The second phase generally is characterized by conflict. There are several ^ 
reasons for conflict to emerge. ' Onfe is simply the intensity of small group 





interaction;^ many unresolved problems ^eem to emerge at this point. 
Frequently, these include conflicts concerning authority and the tensions 
encountered when people try to get* to know one another on a very personal- 
level. Authority problems place great stress on the leader, of*:en threaten- 
ing to develop into competitive situations that can have no winner. Many 
groups hreak up at this point, because th<$ same conflicts can arise ^time 
and time again/ The tensions arising among members often center around 
issues of sharing, and considerable time is required for the members 
to establish' roles with which C&ey feel comfortable. 



STAGE II: POTENCY * 

In the Potency Stage of the group, the authority's sues largely have 
beerf resolved. The group members no longer rely solely on the leader 
*for direction and they have become aware of their relative positions 
in the group. The members are aware of the process issues that underlie 
interactions and generally are capable of identifying these issues without 
the help of the leader. The different issues involved are examined more 
closely in the substages, Working and Closing. 

Working 

Eventually, group members real^Lfce that conflict is counterproductive and 
move to resolve it. The resolution of the conflict .period is marked 
by the development of cohesion among the group members. , Because the group 
has worked through interpersonal conflict, a sense "of accomplishment 
also seems to be involved. And because the group members "feel good" 
about the group, the most work can be done durihg this stage; Members 
can begin sharing ideas and feelings, giving feedback to others, and re- 
questing feedback about themselves. At this point the atmosphere can 
become topen, and trusting, with increased risk-taking. Occasionally 
participants will want to celebrate and to stop working at this point, so 
the leader must^bq^ sensitive to developments that will lead the group 
away from its task. 



Closing 

Groups typically do not reachrthis stage. At closing, grbup members do 
not >f eel as bound to the group as they did, but. ekch is -capable of taking 
risks and giving feedback in a productive manner. * In therapy groups, 
members may^ start to e^peri m efrt with new? behaviors in the group. Members 
may offer behavior "prescriptions" or .advice and expect it, to be well 
received. During this stage, group- members also may experiment with new 
behaviors outside the group, lessons learned in they group are transferred 
to the outside world. s ' . < 
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In this stage-, the group members will decide that continuation 'of the 
group is not really necessary.- When this occurs, the group may regain 
some of the attraction and cohesiveness of the third substag_e, .creating 
the final problem of how to say good-bye. The group that has, survived 
up to this point also will survive the good-byes. 



SUMMARY 



Each of these stages appears regularly in the growing group. Certain ' 
problems, however, will continue tip emerge even when the ystage that they 
characterize has passed. In particular, the problems- of leadership and 
of challenges of the -leader's authority can occvu? many times. If .the 
leader understands the differences among the various stages of growth, 
he/she can respond to the same issue in' different ways. During the 
Groundwork Substage, the leader may not want to make a self-disclosure 
m response to a demand from one of the members, but may decide' to do 
so during the Working Substage* Knowledge of the stages of a growing 
group/ can help the leader promote growth for his/her group. 
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OVERVIEW UNIT III: 
THE ROLE OF THE 'GROUP FACILITATOR 



In this unit, skills and knowledge are presented that help the leader 
facilitate the growth of the group and the group members. By this time, 
the trainees, should be familiar enough with' the issues in group dynamics 
and with each other to be able to v take risks and give and receive feed- 
back, conditions necessary- for the exercises to be effective.' 
a. - 

** * 

The concept of leadership and the issues involved in leadership style 
are. examined. ' Trainees consider- group leadership functions. Through a 
structured leadership activity and through feedback from other partici- 
pants, the trainees are encouraged to examine their own and others* 
leadership qualities. A lecturette is also .included on different leader- 
ship styles — an important topic for any leader. An exercise on trainer 
self-disclosure concludes the introduction to leadership and leadership 
issues, / 

■ ' / 

The first practical issue to he examined is the selection of members for 
a group. Amon^the topics discussed are the compatibility of members. . 
the evaluation of behavior problems appropriate to group v?ork,.and topics 
to explore in the screening interview. Exercises are included to illustrate 
most of these areas. ... 

Following the group composition module is a discussion of leadership in 
Module 8. In Module 9, a model for interventions and several exercises 
that deal with identifying the components of different interventions 'aire ■ 
presented. The trainer should be certain that each trainee has practice 
In identifying and producing interventions before the group proceeds to 
Module 10. In Module 10, trainees are* given a number of situations 
commonly encountered in groups and are asked to intervene as if they 
were the leader. A number of Incidents can be presented on videotape* 
or acted out by trainees and an equal number are to be imagined. -Trainees 
alao role play incidents of their pwn creation. The large number of / > 
practice situations reflect .the conviction that interventions made in / 
these. imaginary situations should £e of great help when 'a real group 
incident is encountered. ( „ , 



*The videotape is not included in this package. It can be specially 
ordered from the, Office of Applied Psychological Services, Department of 
Psychplpgy, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, P.O. Box 4348, 
Chicago, II. 60680, or the transcript can be usedr-iji one of ' two ways: 
the trainer can read the incident or (and this one il preferred) some 
trainees can role play the incidents, taking turns scAthat all will have 
a chance, to practice intervening. 
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MODULE 7: SE£»ECTING MEMBERS FOR A GROUP, 

V 



GOALS : 



r 



^ 1. To introduce the issue of homogeneity and heterogeneity in * 
selecting group members 

2. Tt> introduce problems that can be treated best by groups or 
by one-to-one counseling f 

3. To provide the trainees with* some "information about what to 
" fifnd out in . interviewing clients for group membership- 

OBJECTIVES: ' / , • .' 

V ..1. Each trainee wiM divide and classify eight hypothetical clients 
into two homogeneous groups, 

2. Each trainee will list at least two conditions in which group 
counseling is Superior to individual counseling . 



OVERVIEW MODULE 7: SELECTING 
MEMBERS FOR A GROUP 



In this module i- we turn to the initial task of a group 'leader — selecting 
members* In Exercise 14 , the trainees have a chance to choose imaginary 
-members for a group. During this exercise they may discover that they 
possess a n^unber of different values and biases that ar£ feet* their chpice^ 
The material also helps to clarify the issue of heterogeneity and homo- 
geneity of group members, because the hypothetical prof iles^vary in a 
number of ways. A 



Exercise 15 tan be conducted separately from Exercise 14 or it can be 
included in processing the latter exercise. T*he< material involves 
client problems that are suited -more to individual counseling than to 
groups, client problems best suited for groups, and finally client 
problems treated effectively using either method. 

Lecturette 6 focuteqs on the problem pf interviewing prospective group 
members. Attention is paid also to interviewing the newcomer to f an 
already established group. * ■ 
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■MODULE 7: SELECTING* MEMBERS FOR A GROUP- 




5 -'minutes * ' 

Unit ITI Ovetv^ew 



! 5- minutes 
Overview Module 7 

Goals and Objec- 
tives 



1 hdur, 20 minutes 

Group Composition 
Instructions 

Group Composition 
.Candidate Profile 
"sheet * 

Newsprint # 

Markers 

Pencil ■ 

Paper 

I . • 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



^INTRODUCTION TO UNIT 'III - . .' A 

* * . • < «. . . , 

• ; . ■ ' > » \ * J . 
m Introduce ^Unit III: *The $ole of the 'Giro'up Facilita- 4 *^ 

. ■ \tor^ uping^thfe-unit overview. 1 - ; / ^ - 



IUTRODUCTIOI? TO MODJJLE 7: ' SELECTING MEMBERS FOR A GROUP 

^ Introduce Module? using the overview ahd the ' gpals 
and objectives. . r * 



EXERCISE 14: GROUP COMPOSITION, *A SELECTION ACTIVITY 

• Explain, the purpose of the exercise. * * 

• Discuss the procedure: 

In this exercise , you will select ixtiaginary *pandi dates 
fot two therapy groups* You have ten minutes to study 
the Group Composition Candidate Profile Sheet in your'; 
manual . 

After tan minutes, organize into groups of three to 
six .members • Working with youf small' group, divide 
the candidates, into two groups. Selection is to be 
* made by concensus* After your group has reached a v 
decisiQn^^j^join the large group. 

* - 

m Begin the exercise. 

r 

l 

i 

m After the small groups have reached a consensus, ask 
them to return to the large group. 

m Ask trainees -to compare the selections made. Focus 
Afcqpfcwhat values led trainees to select the candidates 
"^for each group /^especially when candidates with little 
ii) common were selected for the ^saiae group. , 

• Ask trainees to compare each member of a group with / 
the others to see differences and similarities. 

• Introduce the concepts of homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity. 

• During the discussion, ask trainees to guess hpw the. 
groups they formed would fare. 

. * ■ 

/ N ■ ■ 
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TIME /MATERIALS 



f RAINER^CTIVITIES OUTLINE 



30 minutes 

Exercise Instruc- 
tions 



Newsprint 
Markers 



What combi nations of members would make groups not 

likely to work? m J 

. WhaC members would make up the host homogeneous group? 

What pze&bers *wpuld moke up a very heterogeneous group? 

Woul'd it be a good i.d&a to have all grroup laembers ixf 
the sa^ne sex? OJf the same age? . 1 



NOTE: The ei&ht. prof iles on the Profile Sheep can be 
J - dividek into 'two groups.. Stan, Ivan + Char leen, 
and Kdren form the " lessyhealthy" group (notice 
that ±he first letters ofX±e£r names spell SICK) 
and Will, Ellen, Len, and Lois (WELL) are the 
"well* group.* 



' EXERCISE 15l: ' EVALUATING A % CLIENT FOR COUNSELING 

• * Explain the 'purpose of the exercise. 

• Introduce the exercise by relating the two exercises* 

. You have just "thought about some of the factors to 
be considered while choosing clients to make an, 
effective .group. In making the selections , you may 
hkve -considered whether or not the person's problem , 
was appropriate for group work* Let*s make a list * 

• of some of the problem* that would' not favor group 
work. . « ' 

r « 

• Next ask the '.group to compose a list of pAblems that* 
would be dealt with effectively in groups counseling • . 

• ' Then ask them to list problems' that cam be treated 

equally well in both group, and individual counseling, 

v . 
Help trainees determine whether the problems they are 
listing K clearly indicate the appropriateness of one . 
form of counseling over another or whether they just 
suggest that 'k client may pe troublesome, in group 
* • f 

counseling. m 

Avoid labeling too, many prgblems as clear^ indicators # 
^ because how clients react to counseling is often 
difficult to predict. 
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. EXERCISE 14: GROUP .COMPOSITION 

. A SELECTION ACTIVITY* ' ' r 

PURPOSE: , ' • ' (• • 

1. • To introduce the topic of selecting group members 

2. To as^jlst facilitators is identifying their biases about 
group composition . f • 

3. To introduce the homogeneity/heteroqeneity issue in group 
composition "\ 



SETTING: 



This is the first exercise in the section on selecting group members. 
It is designed to help the trainees' identify their values and preferences 
in the selection of group members. And it is a useful introduction to 
the basic issue of homogeneity and heterogeneity of therapy group members, 



MATERIALS; 



• A copy of .the Group Composition Candidate Profile Sheet for 
each candidate 

• ' Newsprint and marker 

'v 

• Paper ajid pencil fc?r each trainee 

PROCEDUa^: ' 

The trainer introduces the exercise by telling the trainees that they 
will be selecting imaginary candidates for two therapy groups. The < 
trainees have ten minutes to study the Group Composition Candidate Pro- 
file Sheet in their manuals. After ten minutes , the trainees organize 
themselves into groups of three to six members each. Each subgroup is 
instructed to divide the candidates into two groups. Selection is' to* 
be by consensus. 

When the subgroups reach a decision (after about fifteen minutes)", the 
trainees rejoin the largfe group and compare their selection of members 
for each group. 



♦Reprinted from: J. Williaih Pfeiffer and John E. Jones (Eds.), A Handbook 
of Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training , Volume V. La Jolla, 
CA: University Associates, 1975. Used with permission. 
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PROCESSING: 

In the discussion following the task, tWe trainer should focu^ on two- . 
points. First, he/she ' should ask the trainees -to consider what values 
led them to select , the candidate's for each group. In- particular, trainees 
shcSuld be encouraged to examine the values . th*t led them to choose 
candidates who ha ye little in common. . > 

Following this discussion, the trained should lead an examination of the 
composition of the groups. He/she should focus pri ma rily on the issues 
of homogeneity and heterogeneity. This can be accomplished by comparing 
each member of a group with the others and seeing how they are similar 
' and how they differ. ■ 

When 'some of the differences have been discussed, the trainer should 
introduce, the concepts of heterogeneity and homogeneity. Generally, 
a group should be composed of individuals who deal with the world in 
as many varied ways as possible, but whose health is much the same. 
For examp le, a football player and an actor would probably have quite 
different personal strategies, so they might be good choices for the 
same group. On the other hand, if the actor were actively hallucinating 
an,d the football player were merely Voo aggressive, they probably should 
not be in the same g^oup. (The trained should note that the issue of 
heterogeneity and homogeneity of group members is one .on which* authorities 
do not agree. Our suggestions would not meet with universal approval. 
The important* objective of this exercise is to make trainees aware of 
the issue.) ' 

During disfStassion, 'the trainees might try to guess how the groups they 
formed would fare. What combinations of members would make groups not* 
likely to yrork? What members would make up the most homogeneous group? 
What m em bers would make up a very heterogeneous group? Would it be a 
good idea to have all group members of the same sex? Of the same age? 

The eight profiles on the Group Composition Candidate Profile Sheet can . 
be divided into two groups. Stan, Ivan, Charleen, "and Karen form the 
"less healthy" group (aotice that the first-letters of .their names 
spell SICK) and . Will, Ellen, Len, and Lois (WELL) are the "well" group. 
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GKOUP COMPOSITION CANDIDATE PROFILE SHEET* " 

7 -\ ■ ^ ' . ' : ' 

.STAN \ ' • 1 - ■ .. • 1 " 

; - i ■ 

White, male, age twenty-four, plays on. the taxi squa<J for a professional- 
- football team .and works as a part-time bartender; no religion. 
- V ^ ' ' • ' 

"As fat as politics go, I "think** we need somebody in our country to stop 
the mar^ch of 1 communism. " 1 > 

■ . . ■ • " ' <. • : - ' . 

I dig sex. Sex is what women thinK about when I'm around. I never 
stayed with a woman after she didn't satisfy me any more. There isn't * 
a woman I couldn't satisfy. Don't ask me about homosexual stuff — those 
. dudes. re^Lljjr bug me." 

7 ' ' ■ 

"I'm going ^o make the team one of these days. If I don't make it this 
season, matfbe I'll jump to Canada. I never finished my degree at Southern. 
I must havfe gbne to seven different schools — those egghead types don't 
know about* real life. So I'll need to make money playing pro ball to. open x 
a bar. " J 

Physical Description 

xStan is six feet, four inches tall, " weighs .244 pounds. He looks like the 
lineman that he is. 



Personal Concern 

Stan expresses uneasiness about tfte way pe6ple respond to him. 'He l^hinks 
he is /losing his friends. He is bothered about his legal difficulties — 
six arrests in the past two yeatfs for the "minor" offenses of passing bad 
checks and possession of marijuana. He is not interested in his relation- 
ships with 'women because he sees them only as sexual objects, but he is 
concerned that his male -friends regard him as "an animal 11 and are not 
awao^of how sensitive he really* is. He was in counseling several years 
ago , bu^ says , "It didn't work out. I'm smarter than most of tifiose guys.* 



WILL 



White, male, t age thirty; B.s. and M.S'. in Biochemistry; employed as 
director of an experimental lab by a research and development firm; 
married, no children; wife employed. . 



1 L 4 
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^ "I'myiot sure about religipn. I don't think about it much. I have 
" never been interested in politics. J play classical guitar sfihd J hunt and 
fish. I like to be alone. " . * 

"My wife «has , recently been complairixng about our marriage.* I aaT-jiot 
too interested in sex. I may have some homosexual tendencies hut I" * 
don't see that as a problem — it's, a choice I cam make. I don 1 1 "Want any 
ki£s. My wife complains that we have few friends. I don't think we 
need more than two or three close friends. " 

Physical Description 

Will is five feet, ten inches tall, weighs about 174 pounds. He has a 
neatly tri m m e d beard and nfcustache, dresses conservatively (somber suit, 
necktie), and projects, a vhcy neat and precise image. 

Personal Concern i 

Will is concerned about his "poor relations with others." He displays 
irritability in his ^feelings with ^women. His wife has complained, about 
her inability to talk* with him without incurring his anger. He says 
that he can dissociate from himself and watch himself behave, but when 
he "re-enters" himself, he becomes tfery angry with the people who happen 
to be around. He would like to learn the reasons behind his anger and 
some ways to control it. Right now he prefers to be with his superiors 
Nin the company, because their position prevents him from getting angry 
with them. 



ELLEN * v ( 

White, female, age nineteen i liberal arts major at State University; has 
a B average. ^ i 

"I've been in a lot of denjonstrations for people's rights. I enjoy the 
excitement and the feeling^ that I am doing something that matters . " 

"I ^easily become sexually excited and often find new and exciting partners, 
I've been * on the pill since, I was fifteen, but I don't think there is 
any evil in making love." 

"I want to get a helping job where I can be of use to people in trouble 
and also have time to write poetry tjiat describes my view of the world. 
I want to be free to be me and to love." 



\ 
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Physical Description r . ^ 

Ell#n is short, Blonde, and somewhat heav^. She wears loose clothing 
and rarfely wears shoes. Her clothing is usually covered with slogan- 
bearing buttons. Her hair is lopcj anil unkempt, i 

i ■ * ' 

Personal Concern . 

Friends have reported that Elleti h^s been excessively frank with them, 
revealing -the .jaost intimate details of her life : ih> an unsolicited way. 
Sh§ tries to elicit the same infopnat^pn from others. She began to 
-display these high-disclosure tendencies six months ago, after- an 
encounter weekend sponsore^ by a local church. A roommate whom she 
respects has urged her to get into a group, but Ellen does not think 
she has a problem, a ' - 

IVAN • 

* * - * ■ ■ . ^ 

White, male, age twenty-six? quarried,' one child (boy, six months)'; owns 
and operates a farnr near a large city. 

"I believe in the fellowship of the church and the sacred nature of the 
land. The farm is not doing too well, but as I get it chaikjed^over * 
to truck-garden crops, it will do better. My wife cooks and cans a lot, 
and we are living an old-fashioned life. I think I, would like to expand 
the farm so I can raise beef cattle in addition to the garden crops. w 

"A, year ago, I had a, brief affair and I feel pretty guilty about it. 
It happened only once, with a girl I didn't even know, and it has left 
me depressed and unhappy Sometimes I get real suspicious, like ^some- 
one is going to tell my wife about the affair. It would really break, 
her heart if she knew." 

• ft 

Physical Description 

Ivan is over six feet tall and is well-proportioned. He wears short 
ir and dresses in open-collar shirts * aqfl well-laundered jeans. 



Personal Concern • ( 

L 

Ivan is worried about his daydreaming and sexual fantasies, and he feels 
that this is if*f erf ering with his relationship with his wife. He has 
become impotent since his affair a year ago. Ivan reports that he was 
always awkward with women and that his wife was the only woman he had- ever 
dated. Ivan says that Jie feels he has missed out on a lot by not dating 
other women, and he is beginning to feel uneasy about his whole life style 
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CHARLEEN 1 * ' ' 

White, female, age twenty-nine? B.A. (philosophy); employed newsletter : 
editor ioia'm^mfacturing coinpany; reports, no hobbies or activities,. 

*I likp the changes in the Catholic Church. ' I only wish I could take part 
in what is happening/ but I seem to be mostly a spectator,, not a partici- 
pant* I tend- -to fce liberal in politics but I'm really apathetic when 
it comes to action. " 



"I don't understand my own sex drives. A few years ago I had both* lesbian 
and straight experiences. Stow I don't hav^experiences at all, not -even 
temptations. I have often wanted to try .drugs, pot especially, but I 
* don't seem to be able to muster the courage. My highly moral superego 
tells me it is not worth it. 11 m ■ ■ 

Th»ere is nothing distinguishing about me. I read a lot, spend a lot 



of time just thinking — alone 
somewhere. I wanted to," "but I 



room, 



:c wish I could teach in a junior college 
::elt I wouldn't be any good in the class- 



Physical Descrigtibn 



Char 1 ami is tall and thin. . She [has short red hair. She dresses neatly 
but in very bright colors and clashing combinations. 

Personal Concern 

— — i , , N t 

Gharleen gonsplains that she csnnbt talk well with others. She reports 



that har mind wanders and that sfte cannot concentrate. She complains of 
loneliness and boredom and has njo motivatiQn to takg an active part in 
anything f She was hospitalized briefly five years^Cgo due to depression 
and a halfhearted yuicide attempt. 



/ 



LEN v 

Black, rale, age forty-five; high school social studies teacher; married, 
no children* member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

*I still go to church, but it doesn*t mean as much to me as it once did. 
I appreciate what some of the politicians have been trying to <4o for *us, 
black and white alike, but some of them are ""Export unists . I try to teach 
ay students to look at the man, as 1 do." 

m I think my relationship with my wife is good. We have a good sexual re- 
lationship. She works hard to keep our home looking nice. I don't want 
her to work. I want to be the man in my house. I hope some day to go 
back to school to get a principal's credential. I surely don't want to 
teach in an inner-city school, though. * 
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Physical Description 

'Len is^ix feet tall, weighs about 200 pounds^ Hej has a flight brbwn 
complexion.. Hi's ^air ii closely cropped; he has a thin moustache and 
wears gXasses* He dresses conservatively. [ , J / 



Personal CQncern . f 

• - - — - \ ' 

Len complains that Ke is lonely. He fe^ls that his refusal to become 
involved in black politl^al-^causes has cost him a lot of black friends. 
Most of his male friends have cnot married, and he feels that his marriage 
has also^been an. alienating force. He does not associate much with his 
colleagues because he is fearful that they see him only as a "token" i 
black.. He feels that his wife may be becoming bored with him, and he 
wants to ^ learn how to cultivate relationships. Len says he is convinced 
that his "black experience" is as valid as those of blacks with a ghetto 
background. He reports that he feels "pretty satisfied — maybe too itiuch 
so." 



KAREN * 

* 

White, female, age twenty- three ; works part time as a clerk in an adult 
bookstore near a college campus*? takes classes occasionally. 

"So I was I}orn a Jew, but I could care less. ' My parents think I f m dirt, 
but I think they are part of the establishment that is wrecking this 
country, so we don J t see each other much. They are all for me as long 
as I am a good, hu^bajad-hunting little cutie, but when 1-want to go my 
own way, they jump all over me." * >■ 

T. dig sex a lot. I make it with my man and with lots of other guys too. 
So what? 'I've been using drugs for quite a while. Maybe if we all tripped m 
together we could get the esUablisJiroent going right, I really don't know 
what to do with, my life. I may rrot live to be thirty- five." 

Physical Description * 

Karen is "ordinary" looking. She dresses with studied sTovenliness . She 
is a bit he^vy and big-busted; her hair is relatively unkempt. She rarely 
smiles. She typically wears .tight jeans and loose tops. 




Personal Concern 



K£ren feels that other females resent her. She has no female friends. She 
reports 'that she sleeps withh^r boss and the other clerks, as well as with 
the man she is living with and, his friencts. Karen says she wants someone 
to help her become more persuasive because she feels a "call" to sell the 
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world on tripping- to find *perf act peace. " 



LOIS 



White, female, age" thirty-seven; married (to a stockbroker), two children; 
unemployed; graduate degree in social work£- • * 

■I. enjoyed working after graduation", but- I" began to >WGrry about some of " " :> 
the parts of town I. was working in /and. I couldn't handle some of the re- - * ' "• 
marks-you know what I mean. I mi my Husband after I had been working 
one year and I loved him, so' I jusfe figured it was time rto settle down." 

"I am in a lot of activities'. I-am involved in the Junior League and " 
I also work, for a, local day-care center. We live in a suburb; X go to 
most of the council meetings. I am running for Democratic committee- 
woman this year . " • ,.>".. ■ . • . ■ - 

"My husband and I socialize a lot; mostly* with people from his work P r 

from the vflub. Most of them are older than we" are but they are all / 

potential customers. And we see our families a lot;. They live close, by." . / 

* * * 

Physical Description . * ' 

- Lois is short and chunky. She has thick, long, black hair and looks -more 

like a college freshman than a mother of two. She moves with considerable ' 
bounce; her voice is -enthusiastic, though sometimes whiny. 

Personal Concern 

Lois has been complaining of boredom. K She has been reading a lot of 
women's lib literature and has been wondering lately if she was wise to 
give up her job in social work. She is most concerned about developing 
relationships with women her own age. 
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EXERCISE 15: EVALUATING A 
CLIENT FOR COUNSELING^ 



♦ 

PURPOSE; 



\ . • - 

1* To introduce the trainees to problems that indicate a client's 

potential to benefit mo^e from individual than from group counsel- 



2. To introduce t^ie trainees to problems more appropriate to group 
counseling 

3. To indicate problems handled equally well by individual and group 
counseling * 



SETTING: 



Trainees just completed an exercise in which they selected imaginary 
subjects for a group. The focus of that exercise was in selecting members 
who would make an effective group. The focus of this exercise is on 
diagnosing the problems that are and are not appropriate to gr^pup counsel- 
ing as a further aid in selecting members effectively. 



MATERIALS : 

Newsprint and marker 



Jew 



PROCEDURE : 



The trainer introduces the exercise by saying, You Jiave just thought about 
some of the factors to be considered while choosing\clients to make an 
effective group. In making the selections, you may have considered 
whether or not the person's problem was appropriate for group work, diet's 
make a' list of some of the problems that would not favor group work. 

After generating a list of these problems, the group composes a list of 
problems that would be dealt with effectively in group counseling .J* ^ 
Finally, the trainees list the problems that can be treated equally 
well in both group and individual counseling. 



\ 
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•PROCESSING: « . . 

As the training group generates a list of problems, the trainer should 
explore whether, they cie'arly indicate the appropriateness of one form 
f counseling over, another or whether they just suggest that a client may 
e troublesome in group counseling. The trainer should avoid labeling 
too, many problems as clear indicators because how clients will react to 
counseling is often difficult to predict. The following is a list of 
several problems that are relatively clear indicators of whether a client 
should be in individual or group work. 

Individual counseling is usually more effective when the -following 
problems exist: 

1. The client can't communicate. . Clearly, if a client is unable 
to talk on the same level as othe^ group members, he/she may 
*be ignored or ridiculed^ and can neither give nor receive 
feedback with other members. This client needs individual* 
attention • 

'2* The client is unaware of his feelings or demonstrates inappro- 
. priate emotions. Many people who are somewhat unaware of their 
own feelings are very good candidates for groups. But when 
a client seems emotionless or -shows ,very inappropriate 
emotions , he/she is probably not a good candidate for a- 
group. With some preparatory individual .work, such a client 
can beqome suitable for a group. 

3., The client is very immature ? Clients who are very childlike 
, can be extremely disruptive in groups. Their tantrums and 
failure to participate in the group can frustrate and hinder 
the gtowth of other members. 

4. The client is in a serious crisis. If a client is undergoing 
a crisis, groups can be supportive. But if the crisis demands 
immediate resolution and the .problem is complex, a group is not 
the rn^st efficient way to deal with the matter. *hs stated 
<*arli&r, groups require time to arrive at a resolution to a 
problem. 

i ■ 

Group counseling is usually more effective when the following problems 
exjist: r _y / 

r 

1. The client needs to gain sdcial skills. Theresas no more 
effective place to. improve interpersonal skills than in a 
group where feedback norms and an open and trusting atmosphere 
have been established m The group situation seems to 'be suited 
% better than individual therapy for practicing social skills. 
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2. The client has problems in common with others in the group. This 
is a curativer-f actor in 9$pups that doesn't exist in individual - 
counseling. Findin^fput -that the problems he/she has are not 
his/hers alone can bring hope to a client. . - ■ . 

. ' . . ; ■ - ' , 

N 3. The client needs to receive feedback. If a client is unaware 

of thfe impact of his/her actions on others, /a group setting may . 
^ provide an environment with feedback about/^he^e actions. If 

the client fdels a part of the group , then he/she can learn to , 
receive even negative feedback. , { ■ 

+ 4. The client aeeds to set his/her own pace. The group provides a 

' setting where the individual can sit back when hg/ she is uncomfort- 
able and join when he/she is ready to profit from a discussion. - 
In individual therapy, there is more pressure on the client to 
be active. (This pressure is beneficial for some clients; others 
' * can benefit from\he ability to set their own pace.) 

4t ' ^ 

Many problems exist that can be dealt with -effectively by either group or 
individual therapy: \ 

1. The client does not take responsibility for his/her own beftaviprv* 
In both ^individual and group counseling , clients , must take re- 
sponsibility for v their behaviors if they are to change. Mechanism 
exist to force individuals to examine their behaviors in groups *W , 
(peer pressure, confrontation) and in one-to-one counseling . 

(strong counselor pressure , confrontation). If irresponsibility 
is a severe problem* .however, the counselor should be careful ' . 
about selecting the client for a . group, as such a fclienfc can 
hinder seriously the growth of the group. ^ , *t 

2. The client does not understand his/her own behavior. Both modes _ - 
of counseling are aimed at making the client a^ware of patterns 

in his/her behavior; therefore a client showing little under- 
standing can be placed in either group or individual- treatment. 

3. The client has little self— confidence. Many clients have very 
little self-confidence. In a group with established norms of 
acceptance and openness, a client with low self-confidence can 
receive constructive feedback. In the early stages, however, a 
group can be rough. A counselor in individual therapy can be more 
gentle than a group in conflict. 
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LECTURETTE 6: INTERVIEWING GROUP MEMBERS " 

> ( 

\ 

i , 

' To increase the changes to have a successful group, the "leader may want^ ' 
^to schedule, an interview with eac£ candidate for^the group. A pregroup 
interview can provide several valuable functions. First/ the interview 
can hej* the leader decide 'whether or not a candidate is appropriate for 
tk^group. Second, a pregroup interview can be used „to educate potential 
niters about what to expect from the group experience and how to benefit 
most from^it. ' * » 

In screening potential members for a group, the first part of tha interview 
can be directed at determining the nature of the candidate's prcilem, using 
the problem sheet generated in Exercise 15. In general, if the client's 
problems *are largely interpersonal and he/she could benefit from the 
feedback of other group members, then his/her chances of success in a group 
can.be considered fairly good. This kind of information can be uncovered 
setter m an interview than by reviewing a client's case record. 

Often, 'the leader can make his/her decision during the interview. Oc- 
casionally, he/she may van t to think about a client's suitability for a • 
group for several days. In either case, the client who is accepted should 
be prepared for entering the group either later in the first interview ' 
or in a- second interview. Such preparation has been shown to increase * 
the chances for a successful group. * 

Preparation of a client for membership in a group should focus on four 
related areas. First and most important, the leader will want *o help 
the candidate form realistic expectations for, the group experience. That 
is, candidates should be aware that they will experience gratification 
from some group interactions and. 'discomfort from others. Persistent 
efforts directed at resolving conflicts, however, probably will lead to 
•benefits. \ 



y 



Second, the prospective client shouid be 'told about the behavior's that 
the leader has found to, be especially constructive in resolving conflicts 
ancf in discussing issues. These behaviors include self-disclosure, giving 
interpersonal feedback, and confronting other group members about their 
behaviors in the group. In general, the leader will want to communicate 
clearly fcfeat the main focus of the group will be on how members • interact 
within the:' group setting. \; . 

The leader also should pay explicit attention to the norms that he/she 
would like to have operating in the group. If the group is to function 
veil, helpful norms must be established, and helping potential members ' 
understand §uch norms is an effective way to ensure that they develop. 
Especially important norms include those for good feedback, for risk-taking 
behaviors, for conf identiaJjtLty concerning topics discussed during the 
group, for openness, and for acceptance (See Lecture tte 4, pp. 84 

y ' » > - ; 
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for further discussion of these normkf. 



Th^ final point to be discussed concerns the responsibility for the' client's 
improvement during, the §rqup. Many clients begin a group thinking that 
the leader will* "fix" them and make them better. It should be made clear , 
however, that the responsibility for cfhange and improvement lies with the 
client and not the leader. r - 



if a Candida te* is chosen to take a place in an ongoing grqup, he/she 
should be prepared for this-. Groups may be reluctant to accept a newcomer 
who will not have been*- a part Of the problems and tension that typically 
occur^in the early stages of a group. The client should be prepared for 
the possibility that attempts to define his/her" role may be met with _ 
hostility in the group. ' Furtheiv the newcomer should be made aware of 
the norms, the goals, and even the jargon "the group has -developed. Finally/ 
the group leader may want to schedule a few one-to-one interviews with tWe 
newcomer in order to ease his/her entry into- the groxjp. >, 
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MODULE 8: LEADERSHIP 



GOALS; 



1. To .provide trainees with an introduction to the concept of 
leadership / 

'• 2 

2„ To help trainees understand the functions of group leadership 

3. To give the trainees a chance to give each other personal feed- 
back ,on the roles they have assumed in the group 

4. To distinguish the qualities of' good and bad leadership 

5. To explore* tii^^wditions in groups that favor different styles 
of leadership . \ 

6i. To introduce and discuss the values of different leader self- 
disclosures within a group setting 



OBJECTIVES : 



1. Each trainee will rate him/herself on his/her effectiveness as. 
a facilitator of personal growth. 

2. Each trainee will receive feedback from others on his/her 
effectiveness as a fa&ilitator of personal growth. 

3. Each trainee will writeSat least one area in which he/she can 
improve his/her leader ship-reiat-ed behavior. 

4. Trainees will produce a list of at least four behaviors associated 
with good leadership. 

4 

5. Trainees will produce a list of at least 'three behaviors associated 
with bad leadership* 

6. Trainees will rate the helpfulness of a variety of self-disclosures. 
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OVERVIEW MODULE 8; LEADERSHIP 



This module provides a* general introduction to the issue of leadership. 
Because the rest of the Workshop is directed toward specific problems that 
leaders face, the material here provides an overview of the topic and pro- 
vides group members with specific feedback on their styles of interacting 
within the group." 

/ * - 

Exercise 16 allows trainees to brainstorm the qualities of good and bad 
leaders. It is included to focus attention on the most important qualities 
a leader should have and to highlight the faults he/she should avoid. 

Exercise 17 exposes the trainees to the concept of self-disclosure and 
allows them to explore their differ endes , using the amount of disclosure 
with which they feel cpmf or table. Of course 9 differences also exist amoQg 
trainers. The short rating form provides a format for the trainer and 
trainees to discuss the times when self-disclosure can help or hurt the 
group. 

In Exercise 18, the fact that leadership requires the cooperation of both 
leader and follower is demonstrated through a handmirrorincj activity. The 
^exercise also may generate some competition between the participants for 
the leadership position. 

'Lecturette 7 provides an overview of the different styles of . leadership. 
Th^ emphasis is not on which styles are best, but oh which styles are 
most likely to emerge under different conditions. For instance, the 'gitotip 
leader who provides no direction from the beginning of a group is likely % - ' 
to encounter demands for more structure and little or no progress from 
the members. The trainer should emphasize that a group leader should be 
flexible. To prepare the trainees for the tensions they will inevitably 
face as leaders > the trainer should also note that friction and conflict 
arise under even the best leadership. 

Exercise '19 is directed at the issue of personal styles. In the exercise, 
each member provides every other member with structured feedback on the 
roles he/she has assumed in the group. Two main purposes for this exists 

(1) to give members useful feedback that might help individual growth, and 

(2) to demonstrate qualities associated with the leadership, in the group 
and so to help trainees identify qualities necessary for good and bad 
leadership. This feedback exercise can be used in the trainees 1 own 
counseling groups • , - 
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MODULE 8: LEADERSHIP 



TIME /MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



5 minutes 
Module Overview 

Goals and Objec- 
tives 



INTRODUCTION TO MODULE 8: LEADERSHIP 

• Introduce the module using the overview and the goals 
and objectives. 



25 minutes 

Brainstorming Exer- 
cise Instructions 

Newspring ^ 

Markers 



i 

30 minutes 

mp Leader Self- 
disclosure Instruc- 
tions 



Self-disclosure 
Scale 

Pencils 



10 minutes 



Handmir r or ing 
Instructions 



EXERCISE 16: BRAINSTORMING GOOD AND BAD QUALITIES OF 
4 \ A LEADER \ 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

• Ask trainees to list some of the characteristics of 

\ a? 00 * leader. Write these on newsprint and discuss 
them with the group. 

L 

• Then ask trainees to list some of the qualities of a 
bad leader. ^ Record and discuss these. 

• Then discuss the qualities outlined in the processing 
sectxon of the exercise instructions. You can ; 
prepare the list in advance or discuss them usij> the 
lists generated by the group. 



EXERCISE 17: GROUP LESTER SELF-DISCLOSURE 
Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

• Ask trainees t'o complete the. Self-disclosure Scale 
in their manuals. Allow about five minutes for this. 

• -When all, have finished, lead a discussio^ of the 
appropriateness of a self-disclosure in different 
situations. See the information on processing in 
the exercise instructions. 



EXERCISE 18: HANDMIRRORING 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 1 

• Divide the group into pairs. 

• Explain the procedure. 

Stand facing your partner about three feet away. 
Put your hands up in front of you. Each of you' 
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TIME /MATERIA LS . 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OtJTLINE 



should move your hands so that they form a mirror' 
image of your partner's hands* DO NOT talk during 
the exercise* 

4 

While you are explaining the procedure, you may 
want to demonstrate with another trainer . Do not 
jtell the trainees how to choose a leader — this is 
"la Mart of the exercise. Allow about three to five 
minutes for the exercise* 

Discuss the exercise. Encourage the trainees to talk 
about how they felt as leader and follower. Focu§ 
on the ways that leadership emerged and on whether 
or not partners esfSft^nged roles* See the processing 
information in the exercise instructions* " 



OPTION: 



If time permits , trainees cah cfiange partners and do the 
handmirroring more than once before processing* 



15 minutes 



LECTURETTE 7: LEADERSHIP STYLES 



Lecturette notes 



Again? remember that this* should be presented more as a 
discussion than as a lecture* 



Discuss the 'information contained in the lecture 
notes in your manual. 



60 minutes 

What Is My Role? 
Instructions 

Behavioral Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire 



EXERCISE 19: WHAT IS MY ROLE IN THE GROUP? * 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

• Ask- trainees to fill in the names of the group 
members on the questionnaire in their manuals. 
Large groups can be subdivided for this exercise^ 



Pencils 



Introduce the exercise: 



Remember that members of a group fulfill many differ- 
ent roles and that knowing what othersfiffee as your 
strengths and weaknesses can be useful feedback. 
This exercise is a good chance to yive and receive ^ 
some honest feedback. (Remember that group members 
may feel threatened about giving such feedback ai 



*If this exercise is going well and takes longer than the time allowed, 
omit Exercise 20, * 
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TIME/MATERIALS 



i 

TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



may rteed some reassurance that the feedback is useful 
and legitimate.) s 



be 



Ask trainees to complete the questionnaires, rating 
all g^roup members, including themselves. 



Then atek the group to consider the behaviors of those 
memberfc who were most often considered the real 
leader^ of the group (Item .6) . 

Encourage trainees to look for discrepancies between 
the way they see themselves and the way other group 
members gee them* See the information about process- 
ing in the exercise instructions* 



5~20 minutes 



SUMMARY OF MODULE 



>ULE^& 



Summarize the information gathered in Module 8 and 
explain how it relates to Module 9* 
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EXERCISE 16 :\ BRAINSTORMING GOOD AND 
BAD QUALITIES. OF A LEADER 



/ 

PURPOSE : 



1. To^clarify leadership qualities 



2. To identify tl>e characteristics associated with good and bad 



leadership \ v t 



SETTING: 



This exercise provides a description of specific* leadership qualities 
and gives the group members a chance to step back from the personal in- 
volvement o£ the previous exercise. 

MATERIALS; /*V 
Newsprint t and marker 

PROCEDURE: 

* v ' 

The trainer introduces the exercise by saying: Let's try to list some of 
the characteristics that we might find in a good leader. After a list has 
been generated and discussed/, the group generates a list of qualities of 
the bad leader.. When both lists have been prepared, the trainer may Wish' 
to .turn to the qualities addressed in the following section and discuss 
the value of- each of them. This list can be prepared in advance or these 
points can be dirawn out of the lists generated by the group* 

PROCESSING: 

A Good Group Leader 

The following qualities have been selected as important for the good group 
leader: # X 

1. Respect for group members: Because a group requires intense 
participation on the part of the leader as well as the other members, any 
tendency of the leader to disparage the group members will interfere with 
his/her effectiveness. It is essential that the leader show respect fdr 
the members of the group. If the leader cannot do this, then he/she cannot 
expect the members to respect him/her or themselves and the potential of 
the group cannot be realized. 

f 
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,?\ ^^r^*" A roup's development is complex and slow-moving, 
two factors that make patience an important quality in a leader. Because ■ 

Sd STfS int ° " " grOUP at ' a Pace insistent w£h t£ cohort \ 

and trust that they feel, the leader should not rush the development o^the 

Sus? a^ IZf ' *t /sh \ C ^ ° nl * fost - «» -1— nti that contrite to 
trust and comfort by making appropriate interventions. At best, progress 

SSs Irus^Li "5™ t0 WUh hi5/her f ^ s tration; if expressed, 

this frustration could hinder group growth. In short, there are manv 

reasons^ patience is required in a good leader. Y 

3. Ability to arouse or to allow some tension:' The group mav often 

prec^T' ? ^ ^ 3 SU ^ rfi - ial ^el for some time f setSngTpcl 
precedent for future activities. In the^se situations, (he leader 

•hJ3S T S A tension level to point where conflicts cannot be 
hidden. He/she must do this without threatening the members to the point 
that they will "close up." it can be difficult to engage in behaviofthat 
produces tension and harder still to, recognize when the best level of 
tension has been reached. 

pro^S h^n.^V^f ^ all ° W tension ^° exist < suc * ^ tension 
.produced by silence) and wait for the group to deal with" it. The leader 

who is always quick to deal with tension him/herself, instead of allowing 

the group to deal with it, does not promote the most group growth. 

4 -Ability to be criticized without getting angry: Especially in 
the early stages of a group, the members see the leader as responsible^ 
for the group's progress. Members who are frustrated by lack of progress 
often are critical of or hostile' toward the leader and toward authority 
il^^K T ^ efore ' leade * usually will have to deal 'with criticism, 

anger, and hostility. The leader .must develop constructive ways to handle' 

£SZ\l B t SI*' ^ Ieader Wh ° reSP ° nds to an *er with anger or to hostility 
with hostility creates a situation in which no one wins and the group loses. 

«. , 5 : /* iJit * to Perceive important issues: The ieader sometimes has 
to look below the surface at what is happening in the group. For example, 
when group members are criticizing Authority figures at work, the real 
issue may be dissatisfaction with the leadership in the group. The 
leader must be sensitive to underlying themes; these may be the most 
important matters that a group can discuss. An effective leader must be 
able to recognize these issues and to have some idea about how they should" 
be handled. >■ -fv£5r 



A Bad Leader 

^jje following are qualities of a bad leader: 
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1. Use of earnings and threats: When a leader must rely on 
warnings or threats to provoke action by group members , something is 
wrong in the group. Threats and warnings prevent an open and trusting 
atmosphere from developing and indicate that a leader is not aware of 
the conditions necessary for growth. * 

2. Excessively giving advice; Advice, you may recall, was rated 
low on our lii^t of curative factors in groups. A leader who persists 
in giving advice probably is promoting an evaluative atmosphere by 
prescribing what people ,f should" do. This is not tb say that advice 
is always inappropriate, but the leader who gives a lot of advice 
should try to evaluate why he/she is doing so. Often, advice is' given 
because it is rewarding to the advice-giver who thinks that he/she 

is "solving" another person's problems — not because , the advice, is 
helpful. I 

! 

3/ Urging members to behave a particular vaiy; When the leader 
restricts the behaviors of members within the group, he/she is mis- 
understanding the purpose of a group. Group .members are trying to 
learn how to express and accept feelings that often are expressed in 
socially " unacceptable " ways. Restricting behaviors (particularly 
those of conflict) from the group limits the range of topics that can 
be explored c and undermines norms or risk-taking, openness, and ac- 
ceptance. Of course, there are behaviors .(for example, violence) 
that cannot be tolerated in the group. The leader is responsible 
for seeing that certain behaviors do not occur. Even so, the more the 
leader can get the group members to control their own behavior, the 
better off the group will be. ■ ' 

1 
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EXERCISE 17 s GROUP LEADER SELF-DISCLOSURE* 
PURPOSES ' 

1. To introduce the concept of self -disclosure 

2. to provoke discussion of different self -disclosures that may 
Or may not be appropriate 

SETTINGS 

The trainees have received some feedback on their leadership qualities 
and have explored some of the different dimensions involved in leader- 
leaders vary^ 8 eXerCiSe We examine self -disclosure, another 'way in which 

MATERIALS s k 

> 

• Self-disclosure Scale. 

• A pencil for each trainee 



URE: 

4 



The .trainer asks trainees to respond to the ten-item SelAjisclosure 
Scale in their manuals. They should have about five minutes to complete 
the scale. When all have finished, the trainer should lead a discussion 
of the appropriateness of a. self -disclosure in the different situations. 

PROCESSINGS 

v 

Self -disclosure is a sticky topic and qne in which there is likely to 
be a lively discussion as the trainees may disagree about how much 
•elf-disclosure is helpful. In processing the statements, the trainer 
can point out that the differences among the trainees parallel the 
differences among trainers. Our view is that self-disclosure by the 
leader should be aimed at moving the group in a positive direction. 
Self-disclosures that give feedback to the group or otherwise help the 
group grow can be distinguished from self-disclosures that simply act 
as tension release for the leader. Self-disclosure by the leader can - 



•Reprinted frbms John E. Jones and J. William Pfeiffer (Eds.), The 
1977 Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators .* La Joila/ CAs University 
Associate, 1977. Used with permission. ^ 
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be used to model behavior for the members to try, to express interest 
and commitment to the group, and to identify feelings that the grpup 
say need to consider* In all of these situations, however, the leader 
should be careful not to direct attention from the group to him/herself. 

Generally the most helpful self-disclosures focus on feelings the 
leader has about how the group is working (as in items 1 and 4) or 
about the content of the current group discussion {as in items 7 and 
10) . More intense leader feelings are less likely to be helpful as 
they may be perceived as punishing and may inhibit the development of 
group cohesion (as in items 3, 5, and 8). Leader self-disclosures that 
relate to personal concerns or history rather than to what is happening 
in the group generally should be avoided (as in items 2, 6, and 9). 

Other trainers who use this program may prefer more or less self- 
disclosure than is suggested here. It is difficult to say just how 
much self --disclosure )f£ the leader is ideal, bu£ the discussion can 
help the trainees to think about self -disclosure and to become aware 
of their own leadership style with respect to self -"disclosure. 



if 
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-,A v t - SELF-DISCLOSURE SCALE " 

Indicate haw\xelpful or harmful you think it would Jbe for you to share 
each statesaenk below within the context of your group sessions. Before 
each item, write the number on tije continuum (1 to 7) that best re- , 
presents your thoughts about the appropriateness of that self ^disclosure. 
Respond according to your own beliefs rather th^h to phe way you think 
others might respond. Also, respond as if each disclosure were t^rue X 
for you.. 



1 2 \ 3 4 5 6 * 7 

Very \ Not Helpful Very 

Helpful Helpful _or Harmful Harmful Harmful 

\ 

Topics I might. share with the group: J 

1. Feelings of aAxiety or uncertainty a£>out what 1 s happening 



, i in the group \ 

?u^!s 



2. Dpubcs about my ^competence in leading grQUps 

3. Anger toward a group member 



_4. Feeling happy about the progress that the group or its 
members are making\ 

5. Special feelings of \ affection toward a specific group 
member 



6 



Questions about my emotional stability 



7. The admission that I have conflicts that are similar to those 



of my group members 
J3. My boredom with the groi^p 



9, Things in the present or past about which I feel ashamed or 



guilty \ 

10. Difficulty in expressing myself when I get angry. 

\ 
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EXERCISE 18: HANDMIRRORING * 

PURPOSE? 

\ w . . 

1. To present more information on the topic'of leadership 

2. To illustrate that leadership required %cooperation 
' , *'. 3. To energize]) the group ' 

SETTING: 

This exercise is designed to illustrate how leadership operates in a 
very simple situation". Because the exercise is short and enjoyable, 
it rs a good way to introduce a rather .difficult topic. 

• 

MATERIALS: * 
None 



PROCEDURE: 

The trainer divides the group into pairs and asks them to stand facing 
each other about three feet apart. (Two, trainers can demonstrate the 
exercise.) Both persons are to put their hands in an upright position 
in front of their bodies. Each person puts his/her" hands so that they 
form a mirror image of the other person's hands. The trainer should not 
,tell the trainees how to choose a leader— this is part of the exercise. 
There should be no talking allowed. ^ Three to five minutes should be 
allocated for the handmirroring. 

PROCESSING: '* . ^ 

Processing should be kept short. Thi" trainer should encourage the trainees 
to talk about how they felt as leader and follower. The discussion 
should focus on the ways that leadership emerqed and on whether or 
ndt partners exchanged fbles. It is interesting to note how followers 
simply can refuse to follow and so become leaders, and vice versa. 
Any patterns that might have developed and the feelings and obser- 
vations Qf-dxYTerant partners should be examined. 



Schmuck, R.A.f> Runkel, P.J. ; Satuern, S.L.? Kan tell, R.T. ; and Derr, 
C ' B * Second Handbook of Organization Development in Schools . Palo Alto; 
Mayfield Publishing Company, 19"77. ' '. ; ' 
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jytis exercise also may be used as an energizer or warmup 
exercise" at a point* in thp leadership unit when the energy 
in the training group is at a low level. 

If time permits , trainees can change partners and do the ♦ 
handmirroring more than once before processing. 



> 
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I*ECTO$ETTE 7 : LEADERSHIP STYLES / 

We .have spbke^wf leadership as if it <were a single phenomenon* In^ ] 
one exercise, life discussed good and bad qualities of a leader. Now 
we must note ,that a leader's good qualities can be exemplified in a 
wide variety of ways, using various leadership styles, > 

Styles of leadership can vary fifom autocratic, to laissex-fai^e f from 
- a style in which decisions ,are made only by the leader to oi\e in which 
decisions are' made only by the group, if we represent these styles 
graphically, they .look something, like this (Napier and Gershenfeld, 
*1973)* A - 




Leader decides , . Leader presents ten- Group defines 

announces decision „ tative idea, subject * boundaries 'and 
(autocratic^) - to change decides 

l ( democratic} ; ( laissez-faire) 

Ij^the extrei^^^dgr^x-iented (ajatocratic) style, the' leader, determines 
the problems and makes the final decision. , He/she is often concerned 
that the group functions efficiently and accomplishes the tasks set 
before it. The process of the groyp, or how 'the members work -tor 
. t gather, is of. little interest to the autocrat. This leader focuses 
almost exclusively on content. v 

In the extreme group-oriented (laissez-faire) approach, the group is ' 
allowed to determine the problems and to make the decisions. This 
leader keeps a very low profile *nd is content to let- the group set , 
'its own course. To the laissez-faire leader, -the end* result is much 
less Important than the question of how the group gets there. 

In* between the two extremes are ahy.numbec of. combinations, of group 
and leader orientation. Host often, the style of a group leader 
is somewher. in th. middle— such a leader might determine the a»ea 
on which the group* should focus and then will help the group work 
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through the issue. * - 

comfortable, feonditiona often exist that create pressures to adopt 
a more leader-centered or group-centered approach. Factors tnaTV 
9«amr»l^y frnvor sfr^tet l^<^r involveuent m tlm foll<Ming t * 

1. Tha urgency of the problem: When a decision must be 

V " S^* 1 *' 1116 le * der nay need to sake the decision. 

'Decisions Bade fa y laader are usually reached more quickly 
than are decisions made by the group. 

2. Lac* of group skills: When a gsoup has not developed a system 
for processing issues or is unclear about its goals, the 
leader is likely to assume a larger role. 

■ ; .3. Bxpectations of the leader?— in many groups, members have un- 
• raallatic expectations of what the leader can 'do for them 

Som^Uaes the group Will pressure the leader fas the "expert") 
to make decisions for them. ' 

% 

^ 4. Leader discomfort: The novice leader, especially, may feel ' 
uncomfortable when he/she perceives that nothing is happening 
in the group. A common response to this^is to try to initiate 
some activity by taking charge. 

Parallel conditions exist that promote greater involvement by the group. 

1. Ho time pressure: if a group has no* time limits,, the leader 
can afford to sit and wait until the tension level of the group 
rises and the group initiates its own activity. " * 

2. Group skills: Whan a group is established and the members 
trust each other and are comfoVtable in their roles, the 
leader often can stay in the background and let the group 
lead itself. But even this mature group may require direction 
from the leader if it becomes counterproductive. 

3 T> Gxou P Potency: When the group has developed a cohesivenes*, 
v the members often will not rely on the leader, but will look 
for leadership from within the group; 

4. Leader, comfort : The leader who has been through uncomfortable 
, situations before is likely to be less threatened when they 
recur. He/she may choose to sit back and allow tensions to 
build to the point where the group must examine the problem. • 



The question of appropriate leadership styles arises -in every group. 
Of course, many factors are specific to each group (for example, the 
composition of the group) and these affect the style of leadership. 
But many groups also progress through stages where different functions 
may be required of the leader. For instance, in the early stages of 
a group, the. leader may have, to be more directive, setting norms and 
goals and helping the members get acquainted. The leader must be 
careful, though, not to establish a precedent where the members rely 
on him/her to resolve group issues. Then at a later stage/ the leader 
may want to become more nondirecfcive and let the group resolve its 
problems through procedures established since the group's inception. 

* 

No leadership style can be considered foolproof. A directive leader 
probably will be confronted with aggressive and blocking behavior 
and challenges to his/her authority. The nondirective leader will 
encounter demands for more structure by group members. The effective 
group leader must be aware of the different, leadership strategies 
appropriate to the stage of group growth and to the problems the group 
is facing. Fnnally", he/she -must realize that, even with appropriate 
leadership, tensions are bound to arise occasionally. Although these 
tensions can, make the 'leader uncomfortable, they often are helpful in 
promoting group growth. . • 
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EXERCISE 19: WHAT IS MY ROLE IN THE GROUP?* 



PURPOSE: \ 

1. To provide the trainees with an opportunity to give and receive 
feedback about their perceived roles in the group 

2. To develop data on the qualities usually associated with leader* 
ship 

3. To model good group leader behavior 

L 

SETTING: 

This is the second of three feedback sessions where the trainer is 
leading a process group* Because the trainees have worked together 
for several days, they nay be more willing to exchange honest critical 
feedback, although the exercise may still arouse considerable anxiety. 
This exercise also is designed to elicit information on what qualities ~ 
usually are associated with leadership. 

MATERIALS: ■ * £ 

0 A copy of the Behavioral Description Questionnaire for each 
trainee 

• Pencils for each trainee 



PROCEDURES 

Trainees are asked to fill in the names of the group members. (Large 
training groups can be subdivided for this exercise.) The trainer 
can introduce the exercise by talking about the different roles held 
by members of a group and about the value to potential leaders of 
seeing themselves as they are seen by others — the^a^fulness of feedback 
about one's strengths and weaknesses. The trainer should "emphasize 
that the exercise is a good chance to give and rebel ve some honest 
feedback. The group members may feel threatened about giving such 
feedback and may need some reassurance that the feedback is useful and 
legitimate. 



•Napier and Gershenfeld, op. cit. 
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Each trainee then should take, time to rate every member of the group, 
including him/herself. After all are finished, each member should 
receive feedback from the others. 



PROCESSING: 

The trainer suggests that each member give some feedback to another 
member. After each member has received some feedback, the trainer 
should focus on the behaviors of the members who were checked most 
often on item #6 — "Who is the real leader of the group? 11 The trainer 
then can ask about the other behaviors that were checked frequently 
for these people. This will generate data 'about the characteristics 
of a leader . 

After this discussion, the trainees can be encouraged to look for dis- 1 
crepancies between the Way they see themselves and the way other group 
f members see them. These discrepancies may be the result of the training 
group situation or they may represent inaccurate perceptions by the 
group or the individual. They also can be considered as suggestions 
for areas in which the group member may need to work* 

9' 

As in all the feedback exercises, the group may move away fro© the 
structured format. If the focus remains on 'interpersonal feedback 
♦or on how the group ijs functioning, the movement should not be dis- 
couraged. ■ 

\ 
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^HAVIORAL DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE* 



For each description*, place check marks in the columns corresponding to 
mmabers who have displayed the behavior most of ten in the group. Be sure 
to include: yourself . Try to check only one or two people for each item. 

I Members 9 Napes 




S/he was an "idea man" in the 
group, suggesting new yays of 
handling the group's problems. 



S/he was concerned frequently 
with his/her own ideas and 
viewpoint. ' 



3. S/he inteirupted others when 
they were speaking, 



4. 



S/he listened well to others *' 
contributions. 



5. 3f/he was an aloof sort of 
person, , 



6. S/he was the real leader of 
the group, 



7. S/he worked well with others 
in the group. 



8. 



S/he kept th<^ group from 
straying too far f xdm the 
topic , . , 



S/he was sometimes disruptive 
to the group. f ' 



10. S/he seemed to be a tense , 
nervous person. 



11. S/he was willing to take risks ^ 
giving feedback t6 others. 



12. S/he attended to the atmosphere 
in the group and the way the 
group was working . , 



j 



*C.G. Morris and J.R. Hackman, "Behavioral Correlates of Perceived 
Leadership, "Journal of Personality and Soci&l Psychology , Washington: 
American Psychological Association, 1969, 13, 350-361. 
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MODULE 9s INTERVENTIONS 
GOALS: * \ 

1 

X. To introduce the concept of intervention 

2. To provide a model that the trainee can use when choosing 
what intervention to make. 

V. 

3. To give the trainees practice in making an intervention 
OBJECTIVES: 

1. ^Each trainee will identify three process issues that are 

often the focus of interventions. 

2. Each trainee will produce an intervention in response to 
a simulated group incident. 



OVERVIEW MODULE 9; INTERVENTIONS 



One of the most important functions of the leader is to intervene in 
the group, when he/she recognizes that a change in focus would help the 
group grow. ^Knowing when and how-to intervene can be difficult in the 
ccwplex environment of the group. The remaining sections are concerned 
with helping the trainee develop that skill. 

In Module 9, the general concept of intervention is introduced. The 
trainees need to understand the material In this module to be able to 
choose effective interventions for many different situations. Module 
10 will provide practice in a variety of specific situations. / 

Exercise 20 is a fishbowl intended to reacquaiut the trainees with some 
of the process issues of concern in making interventions. In the second 
half of the exercise, trainees can try intervening in a role play that 
takes place in the inner group. The interventions will be largely 
intuitive; the exercise is designed to stimulate interest. 

In Lecture tte 8, the concept of interventionals discussed within a 
framework that should help the trainees identity the occasions where 
an intervention may be needed. Several dimensions on which inter- 
ventions vary are introduced ^and some discussion of appropriate timing 
is provided. Exercise 21 gives each trainee the opportunity to practice 
interventions and discuss the concepts that have just been introduced. 
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MODULE 9: INTERVENTIONS 



TIME /MATERIALS 



10 minutes 

r 

Module 9 overview 
Goals and Objec- 
tives 



40 minutes 



it^erv* 



Intervention Fish- 
bowl Instructions 

Process Observation 
Sheet 

Pencils 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



INTRODUCTION TO MODULE 9s INTERVENTIONS 

• Introduce the module using the module overview 'and 
the goals and objectives. 



EXERCISE 20: INTERVENTION FISHBOWL 

• • Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

m Explain that the exercise is in two parts * 

m Describe the procedure for Part One: , 

In the first half of the exercise, volunteers (4-8) 
are needed to participate in the , fishbowl* The rest 
of you will use the Process Observation Sheets in 
your manuals while observing the process variables 
in the group . 

v - 

• Ask for volunteers (select about half the number in 
the total gi^up) • 

• .Assign a task to the volunteers and give them five to 

ten minutes to work on_ it% 

To ensure that there will be process issues to 
discuss, you may want to assign self-oriented roles 
to two or three of the members of the inner group. 
(See Exercise 11 , Role Sheet B m ) , 1 

• Lead a\jiort discussion of- the process of the group. 

• Discuss .the procedures for Part Two: 

In this second fishbcwl, exchai^ge roles: if you 
were an observer in Part One, you will now be in 
the fishbowl arid if you were in the fishbowl, ypu 
will now be an observer . Leave an empty chair in 
the circle so that an observer can intervene if 
he/she thinks that the group is not functioning 
effectively . 

m Assign a new task to the new members of the fishbowl, 

• Allow the fishbowl to continue for ten to fifteen 
minutes. _ 
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Lead a discussion of the interventions. 
See Processing Section of the Instructions . 



END OF DAY THREE 

• Summarize the group's activities arid explain that 
* the topic of interventions will be discussed at 

greater length tomorrow. 

t > 

— r 

INTRODUCTION TO DAY FOUR ^ 

• Explain that the topic of intervention will be 
discussed again. Begin with a discussion based 
on , the material in Lecture tte 8. 



LECTURETTE 8; INTERVENTIONS 

* 

Remember to discuss this instead of reading the 
^\ material to the trainees. , 

• Present a discussion of the material covered in the 
jv lecture -notes in your manual. 



EXERCISE 21s A SAMPLE INTERVENTION 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

• Read the following passage to the trainees s 

imagine yourself as the leader in a smalX group 
that is in its* fifth {session. The group has been 
struggling with problems of intimacy and risk. 
Several members have expressed dissatisfaction with th 
the way you've been leading the group. 

Today, the group started with about ten minutes of 
silence and then some small talk started. You 
intervened by pointing out the behavior. After a 
short, awkward silence, Dan turns to you and says: 
"Damn it, there you go again, stopping as and criti- 
cizing us. If we don't talk, we're punished, if 
we do talk, you stop us and tell us we'sre saying and 
doing the wrong things." 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



SThen you answer by saying: "I appreciate your 
) taking the risk to tell me how you 9 re' feeling* 

Hotfhdo others react to Daajs feedback to me?" 

■ \ 

m ' Then ask the trainees to decide jww this interven- 
tion rates on focus , immediacy, and responsibility. 

(Group focus f ixmiediate, and responsibility on 
group) 

• ' Note that this intervention lets Dan know that it 

is OK to speak out # that it solicits additional 
feedback from the group, and that it supports the 
norm of openness. 

• t Explain that this is only one possible intervention 

that could fulfill 'the same need. 

• Then ask the trainees to write an intervention that 
has an individual focus and is high on immediacy. 

For example; s m Dan f I intended to describe what I 
saw happening in the group, not to punish you. 
What did I do that strikes you as punishing?" 

• ' Discuss each intervention. Processing should 

center on whether or not the intervention fits 

the requested dimension. See the processing notes. 



SUMMARY OF MODULE 9 

• Sunmarize Module 9 and explain how it relates to 
Module 10, 



* 
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Y EXERCISE 20 j INTERVENTION PISHBOWL 

PURPOSES ' 

1. To introduce the concept of intervention 

2. To give the trainees practice in observing behavior that 
may require 7 an intervention 



SETTING: 



In Modules 7 and 8, we considered the concept of leadership and the 
process of group selection. Of course, tl/most im^nTf £t£ of 
the leader is tojacilitate the growth of the group m this^Sef 
Strotcir 3 USSd ^ leaderS t0 faCilitate ^owthLinterventioS^are 



MATERIALS! 

Process Observation Sheet (6 items) for each observer * 
PROCEDURE: , 

This exercise is in two parts. The first part- is designed to make 
traxnees aware of the process variables that often signal the naS ' 

Part One 

t 

m the first half of the exercise, the trainer asks for- volunteers to 
participate in a£Lshbowl (four to eight participants) . Those who re- 
main on the out^ use *he Process Observation Sheet while observing 
the process var£3RLes. The trainees inside the fishbowl are given a 
task to work on (for example, they are asked to imagine that 'they are 
directors of a clinic just given unlimited funds to remodel the day 
T , dre 9iven f±Ve to ^tes to discuss how* they would 

spend the monay. To ensure that there will be process issues to discuss, 
the trainer may assign^telf-oriented roles to two or three members of 
the inner group (see Exercise 11, Role Sheet B) . 

After this fishbowl, the trainer leads a short discussion on the process 
of the group. He/she should focus on whether or not the observers 
noted any points at which they wanted to intervene to help the inner 
group function more effectively. The trainer should not let this 
discussion continue too long. 
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Part; two 

i 

In the second fishbowl, the participants* exchange roles. Those" in 
the inner circle wark on a new task: they can discuss their feelings . 
about the training program , ways in whith it could be improved , its 
applicability to their own groups, or feelings abptSt fellow trainees. 
There is one empty chair in the inn^r circle that observers can use. 
When an observer sees that the inner group is not^tsjnctioning effective- 
ly, he/she can move to the empty chair to intervene in a way that may 
help* This f-Lshbowl can continue for ten to fifteen minutes. 



PROCESSING: 

The trainer can focus the discussion^ on several issues. The group 
should evaluate which interventions, if any f did facilitate the function 
ing of tlfe inner group. There may be differences of opinion an&ong 
members of the inner and outer circled about this. The .group also can 
consider the interventions that did not work and how members in the 
innfr and outer circles responded' to these. Further, members of the 
inner circle can be asked if they felt the need to intervene and if 
they felt that the group would accept their interventions. Finally, 
the group can be asked what process issues they noted before they 
made the interventions. This discussion should lead into Lecture tte 
8. ' . 
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PROCESS OBSERVATION SHEET 



(Note any comments about the behavior of the person you are observing 
on the hack of this sheet.) 



GOALS 



To what extent did the members act as if they shared the same go^ls? 



1 « 



did not 
appear to 
share any 
goals 



a few 
members had 
shared goals 



average 
shared 
goals 



goals were 
shared by 
most / 
members 



excellent 
sharing, 
everyone 
shared goals 



ATMOSPHERE 

r 

2, What was the overall tone of feeling in the meeting? 



hostile and 
competitive , 
signs of 
anger 



PARTICIPATION 



defensive 
and 
inhibitive, 
members were 
afraid to 
take risks 



/ 



average above average 

cooperation, cooperation, 
limited amount most menjbers 
of sharing appeared fairly 
of feeling relaxed 



3. What was the level of participation in the group?. 



very coopera- 
tive and open 

members 
m appeared tad 
value others 1 
contributions 



extremely low, 
most members 
didn't/ 
participle, 
one person 
monopolized 



low, 
several 
members 
dominated 
discussion 



average 
participation , 
most had 
a little 
to say 



above average, high, all 

most Xparticipated 
contributed actively in 
to the the 
discussion , discussion 



it 
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4. How relevant wrt the conty^totions to the task? 



low, 
contribution* 
Jftrt of f the 
track and self- 
serving, topic 
discussed 
not what " 
goal indicated 



a little, 
^ most contri- 
butions 
•were off 
the mark 



average, 
there was 
a mixture 
of relevant 
and irrele- 
vant comments 



above average, 
most comments 
were 
relevant 



high,, almost 
all cocaments 

were 
*, relevant 
• to task 



TASK VS. MAINTENANCE * 

5. Were the comments mainly factual (task-rorientjed) or were they 
mostly at how the grot^p was functioning (prpcessQ ? 

/> ■ % s ' ..... - * 



aimed 



all 
task 



DECISION-MAKING 



mainly task, 
some process 



6, How were decisions made? 



- 1 

by one 
person 



.2 

by two, 
one person 
suggesting 

and the ' 
other 
supporting 



about equal 
task and 
process 



V 



majority, 

with * 
minority 
opinion 
integrated 



mainly 
\ process , 
some task' 



majority, 

*with 
minority 

opinion 
integrated 



.all prbcess 



consensus, 
agreement^ 
by all 



. ' „ . LECTURET3PE St '. INTERVENTIONS 

*. INTRODUCTION AND DEFINITION 
* 

, An intervention is any .behavior that- is intended to help the group 
; focus its activity along more, productive -channels. The "group may 
reject the intervention, but the behavior, is still an intervention 
as long as qhange was intended. From the leader's point of yfew, . 
an intervention requires three steps, (*) deciding what is happening 

^ V?, 9r ° U? ' (2> deciding what the leader would like to have happen, 
and 13) doing something to encourage the change. i 

• '; . , ■ .. r 

Perhaps, a few 'examples of .interventions will clarify what we mean.' 
One common format for an intervention is ! "I hear John saying... . 
I ^nder what the other members think of this?" Using this inter,- ' 
vention the leader can focus, on a member's statement, try to interpret 

x it.for the group, and involve the other members in a discussion of 
l^it. Another intervention used frequently is questioning— bringing 
out a hidden issue and asking members to comment. A final example 
is the leader self-disclosure, in which he/she reveals some bf his/her 
feelings about a situation in order to change the discussion from 
content to feelings. This maneuver often effectively, averts a conflict 
betweeH the. leader and a member; for example,- the group leader may . 
respond to an attack by a .member for lack of direction: "I feel ' 
uncomfortable when you ask me to tell the group what to do. It 
sounds like you're not sure where we're going. I think it would be 
better if % the members decided for themselves what direction the group 

* should take." , " . v 

Interventions occur at critical or "choice" points in group activity. . 
At these points, effective^iwterventions by the leader can have a 
significant -impact on group development. The leader must have a frame- 
work for making intervention decisions^ In the next section we examine 
some of the factors that affect these decisibns. 

WHAT TO OBSERVE • 

An unlimited number of events in the life of a group can prompt an 
intervention by the leader. This section 'is not intended to list the 
different events, but to indicate process issues that often require 
some attention. » 

Several variables noted on the Process Observation Sheet can be signals 
of the need for an intervention. Atmosphere is one important issue. 
Although some. hostility or discomfort can be productive, a hostile 
atmosphere that exists for. a long period can interfere with group 
growth. An intervention that provokes discussion about this atmosphere 
■ can help group members work through reasons for the discomfort. 

J 



Another process variable that pan' be a key to interventions is the 
level of participation in group activity. A situation in which several 
people continue to dominate or withdraw'might require intervention by 
the leader. On the other > hand"T s variations from an established pattern 
of behavior also night require an intervention. 

The loader also should be aware that a discussion about an outside topic 
may be relevant* to the group. For instance, a member might express 
hostility toward a group Reader by talking about his/her -boss at wfcrk. 
But the leader should note that persistent small talfc can be a way for 
members to avoid talking about group-related matters . 



WHEN TO INTERVENE * ^ 

Because interventions, are a powerful technique, the group leader must 
know not only what to look for but ajso when to intervene. A few 
guidelines can help make the interventions effective and well-timed. 

When the leader observes soste difficulties in the group's functioning, 
he/she may want to focus the group members 1 attention on these dif- 
ficulties by making a process intervention. Because process-related 
problems affect every aspect Qf a group's functioning, attention to 
such issues is essential and tan have multiple effects. Failure to ^ 
consider ongoing process issues can inhibit group interaction and block 

the development of open cocmunication. « I 

* - * 

One of tK^ most difficult tas&s of a group lead er is to focus the 
attention Of a group on process issues when theJ^flfcers would like to 
avoid them. Members often" avoid these issues by talking about safe 
topics, by notT responding to an intervention, or -by' trying to change 
the topic before a discussion of the current issue has been concluded. 
Consequently, a %sry important function of the group leader is managerial? 
to focus jthe group/ s attention on a relevant process issue until the 
leader is satisfied that the group has fi^ished^with it. The group 
leader also should pay attention' to whether or not the discussion is 
becoming un constructive or repetitive and" should be prepared to suggest 
that the group move on to other topics. Although leader interventions 
that redirect the group* s focus can' provoke hostility ftonx group 
members, attention must be paid to process difficulties before the group 
can move constructively to other areas * Hence, the leader should inter- 
Irene when such issues are actively avoided. 

A 

Immediate goals the leader has for the group also can 'guide him/her in 
deciding when to intervene. Where these goals are not being-met, an 
intervention may be required. For e^cample, if the leader 1 s goal in the 
early stages is to increase participation and only a few memb ers are 
talking, interventions designed to bring silent members inter the 
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discussion may be. appropriate. Setting goals before the group meets 
, can help the leader to choose interventions. 

The leader should be prepared for unsuccessful interventions even when 
he/she thinks they are well-timed and appropriate. The lack of response 
by the group often will indicate that the group isn't at the stage the 
leader thinks- it is. This can be important information. The leader 
also should remember that groups are resilient— that an intervention - 
that fails' will not stop the group's growth and that the issue, if 
important, is likely' to arise again. ' 

Interventions should not be used too frequently. The leader should re- 
cognize that some tension and discomfort are necessary if the -group is 
to grow. A group in which the leader intervenes often may become too 
dependent and never grow beyond the early stages. 

The leader should ' remember that interventions made by a group memb er 
are more potent than, those made by the leader. Such interventions 
involve risk-taking by the member and can promote risk-taking .by other 
members and growth .in the group. 

The decision by the leader to remain silent during a critical point 
can be very productive. Silence can raise the tension level of the 
group and can prompt behaviors that would not occur in a group in 
which the leader tries to avoid tension. The leader should recognize, 
however, that remaining silent can be very difficult when group 
pressure increases. 



TYPES OF INTERVENTIONS 

The leader who has decided to intervene must choose the intervention 
that he/she thinks is most likely to. accomplish his/her goal. An f~ 
intervention can be considered in terms of three things s the focui 
of the intervention, the immediacy of the intervention, and the degWee 
of responsibility for growth put on the group itself** I 

Thte Focus of the Intervention 

The first dimension is the focus of the intervention t whether the 
leader's response is directed at the whole group, at interpersonal 
behavior /#or at individual behavior. By focusing on these different 
levels the leader can elicit very different responses. For instance, 
a group-focused intervention is likely to draw the attention of all 
the members of the group to the question of how 'the group is functioning. 
There is relatively little pressure on any single group member to re- 
spond. On the other end of the spectrum is the intervention focused 
on the individual." This approach often provokes some def ensiveness 
from the individual and a decrease in group participation. Inter- 
personally oriented interventions are focused on the relationshop of 
two or more group members and tend to elicit responses somewhere .in 
between those discussed above. 
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The kind of focus chosen should reflect both the leader's opinion of 
what the group can tolerate and his/her immediate goals. For instance, 
in the early stages of group life, many leaders concentrate on group- 
oriented issues to help establish norms and develop an atmosphere 
conducive to growth* Because members often are very defensive at this 
staftn^ individual interventions probably should be used infrequently. 
As the group develops, of course, the goals change and the defensive- 
ness decreases. The leader continually must reevaluate the appropriate- 
ness of his/her interventions. 



Immediacy 

Interventions may vary in other aspects. A second dimension is really 
a composite of several dimensions: ' whether the intervention focuses 
on content or process, whether the intervention deals, with the *here- 
and-now* or with things that have occurred outside of the group or 
in the past, and whether the intervention is concerned more with facts 
or feelings. These dimensions are no^identical , but they are so 
similar that we will think of them as onfe dimension, called immediacy • 

Generally things are pretty dull when the group focuses on topics from 
the past (my trip last year, a movie I saw) . Emphasizing here-and-now 
topics will^help the group be productive and exciting (what I'm feeling, 
what just happened in the group, what will we do next). The advantages 
of focusing on the present are many: 

1. The group members don't just talk abou tNpr obi ems , they act 
them out. Members become • entangled * with each other and. 
can* work things out as they occur. 

2. The learning that takes plac^ is experiential. 

3. Members learn to pay attention to what is going on at that 
moment. They become aware of their feelings as they occur. 

4. Process conflicts and issues affect the functioning of the 
group. Failure to consider these conflicts and issues may 
block the group ' s progress and inhibit open interactions. 
Keeping the focus on immediate material helps the group 
members work through issues together and increases the 
cohesiveness of the group in the long run. 



The Group's Responsibility 

Another important way in whiciv, interventions vary is the degree of 
responsibility for growth put on the group itself. If the group^eader 
keeps the focus on him/herself and takes responsibility for the £reup, 
the group members will be denied a lot of opportunities for growth. " At 
one end are groups where mbst of the interactions take place with the 
leader, like this: 
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«o^ e -^« en l ar 7 T UP ! Whlch ~* of>the factions are among 
group members, the leader intervening whan need*?: e among 




This format is more exciting f or the nenbers and offers a better 
opportunity for them to ieam about themselves and Z way^inter- 

o»™ ^ 0thBr «- " SlS ° reduces «*^» dependence on the leaoL a£T 
opens the way for a, greater variety of interactions. . 

% 

Sungjary ' \ 

Thus, vre have three dimensions on. which to look- at interventions: ' 

1. Focus: 

Individual V interpersonal"- g^oup % 

2. Tmoediaoy* 



Content' 
There- and- then 
Pacts 
3* Responsibility $ 

Leader takes tesponsibility 



Encourages leader-member 
interactions 



Process 
Here-and-now 
Peelings 4 



Group members are 
responsible for the 
group 

Encourages member- v 
member interactions 
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These dimensions can be examined frequently during the training. The 
trainer should encourage the trainees to look at their own interventions 
in terms of these dimensions throughout the remainder of the training* 
(Putting the dimensions on a- flipchart or chalk board is a good idea.) 
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EXERCISE 21: A SAMPLE INTERVENTION 

\ 

PURPOSE; j 

To give trainees practice in using the model to make interventions 

SETTING; . 

This is a straightforward example of a situation that requires an inter- 
vention. It is- provided to give the trainees practice in using the model 
before they encounter a live situation. Several sample interventions 
also are included for the trainer. 

MATERIALS: 

None x 

PROCEDURE; • "J" - 

i 

The trainer reads the following passage to the trainees: 

Imagine yourself as the leader in a small group that is in 
its fifth session. 'Hie group has been struggling with problem 
of intimacy and risk* Several members have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the way you've been leading the group* 

Today the^group started with about ten minutes df silencm and 
then began small talk. ] You intervened by pointing out the 
behavior. After a short, awkward silence, Dan turns to yQu 
and says: "Dawn it, there you go again, stopping us and 
criticizing us. - If we don't 'tmlk, we're punished* If we do 
talk, you stop us and tell us that we're saying and doing 
the wrong things'." 

Then you answer, saying: > 



"I appreciate your taking the risk to tell me 
how you're feeling. How do others react to 
Dan's feedback to me?" 

The trainer can ask the trainees to decide where this intervention falls 
on focus f immediacy, and responsibility (group focus, immediate, responsi- 
bility on group). The trainer can note that this intervention lets Dan 
know that it is OK to speak out/ solicits additional feedback free* the 
group, and supports the norm of openness. The trainer should explain that 
this is only one possible intervention that could fulfill this tame need. 
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Then the tr ainer asks the trainees to write an intervention with an in- 
dividual focus that is high on iimediacy. For examples 



••flan/ J intended to describe what I saw happening in ;^he group, 
not to punish you* What did J do that strikes you ad punishing?* 



PROCESSING: / > \ 

The processing should occur each tine the trainees make an intervention, 
Processing should center on whether or not the intervention fits the 
requested dimensions. If^fct, then the focus of that intervention 
should be determined. Th«£>ss±b£e consequences of each intervention 
also nay be discussed. J^ptf the trainees should be encouraged to 
state their intervention so they have a chance for practice before the 
next exercise. 
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j MODULE 10$ PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS 

! 

GOALS* j 

1, To reintroduce a model of the stages of group growth 

2. To give the trainees practice in producing interventions 



and 



feedback on the interventions they make 



3. To expose the trainees to situations they might encounter 
when! leading groups 



OBJECTIVES: 



lm Each trainee will name the four substages presented in this 
model t>f group development and describe at least one behavior 
typical of each substage. 

2. Each trainee will produce at least three interventions that 
the trainer thinks would facilitate the growth of/a group in 
response to incidents presented during the module. 

3* Each trainee will produce an intervention while acting as 
a tejqporary group facilitator. 
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OVERVIEW MODULE 10s 
PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS 




-A general introdi^ctipji to an intervention model has been presented. 
This podule is designed to give the trainees useful information and 
practice in making interventions in simulated group settings. 

Exercise 22 is designed to provide practice in making interventions in 
situations similar to those the trainee may encounter when leading a 
group. The incidents can be presented on videotape* or <?an be acted 
out by the trainees. If the tape is used, it stops at critical points 
during the group's interaction so that the trainees can respond as if 
they were leading the group on the tape. These incidents cover the 
Developing Stage of group growth. If transcripts are used, several 
trainees can Act out the roles while others intervene. 



In Lecture tte 9, the focus £gain is on the stages of group growth. 
The model presented here consists of two main stages, each of which is 
divided into two substages. If trainees understand the model, ^they 
can make interventions that are appropriate to the different stages 
of development. 



Exercise 23 is a continuation of the intervention practice intx^ the t 
Potency Stage. In thiqj exercise, the trainees are asked to imagine 
the group scenes. For *this reason, these incidents are presented in 
somewhat greater detail. 

Exercise 24 also involves practicing interventions. These interventions 
are made during the course of a discussion to simulate the conditions 
that are met in ari actual group. Critical feedback is built into the 



The final exercise in this unit, Exercise 25, provides an opportunity 
for trainees' to practice intervening in a grAip that is role playing 
a critical incident. 



♦The videotape is not presented in this package. See the exercise 
instructions for address to order if you wish. 



exercise. 
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MODULE 10s PRACTICING. INTERVENTIONS 



TIME /MATERIALS 



10 minutes 

Module 10 Overview 
Goals and Objec- 
tives 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



1 hour 50 minutes 



Intervention 
Instructions 

Optional videotape* 

Group Incident Role 
Play Transcripts 

Group Incident Role 
Play Sheets 

Paper and Pencils 



INTRODUCTION TO MODULE 10: PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS 

• Introduce the module using the overview and goals 
and objectives. 



EXERCISE 22: 



PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS : 
STAGE 



DEVELOPING 



• Explain the purpose of the exercise* 

( 

m Note that the sax^p procedure is used for each role 
* played situation; 

«- the context of the events preceding the situation 
is described to the trainees m 

- The situation is presented either through role 
plays or via optional videotape.* 

- The trainees are asked to* write the intervention 

that they would make* 
* 

- £ach incident is processed before proceeding to 
the next. — 

The transcript of the incidents is included so that 
you can either read the incidents o<r (this is pre- 
ferred) ask several trainees to act them out. 
Actors should be changed often so that all trainees 
will have a chance to practice intervening. 

An alternative to this is to have trainees work in 
subgroups of three to five people* The trainer 
reads the description of 4 the incident .and each sub- 
group decides on one intervention. This method helps 
to stimulate interest because they can discuss their 
interventions with each other. 



Proces 
the no£ 



teff xi 



should follow each intervention, 
in tfie instructions for options* 



See 



m Begin the first role play. See Role Play Sheet 1. 

Remember that you need not use all the incidents? 
Tailor the number to the time available* If 
f necessary , mome can be carried over to the afternoon. 



♦The videotape is not included in this package, 
for address to order it if you wish. 



See the exercise instructions 
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LUNCH 




TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



LECTURETTE 9; STAGES OOF GROUP GROWTH REVISITED 

Finish any role plays that you wish ho complete. 
Then begin the discussion of the shag^s of group 
growth. \ \ 

« Present a discussion of the material \n\the ^Lecture 
notes in your manual. 

EXERCISE 23: PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS : POTENCY^ STAGE 



\ 



• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 



Explain that a similar procedure is used for each 
role play in this exercise* 

the context of the events preceding the incident 
is described to the trainees* 

- The trainees are told to relax and close their 
eyes and to try to imagine the scene that the 
trainer describes. 

- The trainees are asked to write' the intervention, 
if any, that they would make. (Trainees can also 
present their interventions orally , but 'written 
work does ensure that all participate.) 

- Each incident is processed before proceeding to 
the next. 

In presenting the incidents , read the context and 
the incident f allowing the trainees sufficient tin** 
to construct the incident mentally. 

An optional approach is to divide the large group 
into subgroups of three to five people in which 
the members decide on an intervention as a group. 
You may want to alternate methods for the various 
incidents to stimulate interest. 

See the processing notes in the instructions . 
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TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



\l hour 30 minutes 

Exercise Instruc- 
tions 

Inclusion 9 Control , 
and Affective Norm 
Sheet 9 

Paper and Pencils 




• Begin the exercise 

R amrmh er that you do not need to use all the incidents, 
Tailor the number: of incidents used to the time 
available and to the interest level in the group* 



EXERCISE 24: PRACTICING FACILITATION SKILLS 

Even if you have not completed all the incidents 
in Exercise 23, you should probably begin Exercise 24, 
± ninety minutes before the end of the day. Additional 
incidents in Exercise 23 can be completed on the 
morning of Day Five. 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

m 

• Describe the procedure: 

A volunteer will act as "facilitator for the moment* 
to begin the exercise. The rest of you should form 
a circle with an empty chair left for me. I will sit 
outside the group and, the *fa6ilitator for the 
moment" will Iea8 the group ih a feedback session 
using the ICA Norm Sheet. After the temporary 
facilitator has made a few interventions (after 
about five or ten minutes) , J will move to the 
empty chair to help you give feedback to the 
facilitator about his/her interventions. 

After this, J will move outside the circle again 
and another facilitator will Continue the feedback 
exercise. 

• Ask for a volunteer to fc>e facilitator for the 
t moment. ' 

• ~ Begin the exercise. Repeat the procedure until the 
time runs out. 



5 to 10 minutes 



END OF DAY FOUR 



• Sum^rize the day's activities. 

• Jjflplain the schedule for Day Five. 
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10-20 minutes 



2 hqurs 15 minutes 

Critical Incidents 
Role Play Instruc- 
tion^ 



4 



minutes 




i k 



IOUX 



1 hour 
fosttest 



TRAINER ACTIVrnES OUTLINE 
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'INTBODUCTION TO DAY FIVE 

Finish 'any critical incidents from Exercise 23 
that you think should be role played* before 
going on to Exercise 25. • , 



EXERCISE 25: CRITICAL INCIDENTS ROLE PLAY 

' / 

#\ Explain thef pu^>ose of the exercisfe. 



Discuss 



procedure. 



' Yotf will fork in subgroup^ pf four to five members 
. each. In/ thtf subgroups f spend about 15 minutes \ 
cheating and rehearsing a critical incident 4 that 
mJhht occur in a process group, tfhen each sub- 
group presents it& role play "-in front of the 
large group. One* member will be designated to lead 
the group .that is role, playing and the other members 
will act as process ab$eirVprs . ' 

Begin the exercise* * ' « 

Repeat the role plays until each trainee has had a 
chance to lead the group. -After e&ch role play, 
solicit feedback for the grbup leader. Repeating 
a role jpiay can be helpful when alternative intJrr 
' ventions have been kugtfested* Be sensitive to any 
content a>r$as that, may be suggested through the 
role \plays, as well as to any process issues that" 
njay arise. * ' y 



"t 



END OF MPDULE 10 

. . . * 

m Summarize Module 10. 



LUNCH 



POS TTEST /EVALUATION 

• Distribute' the posttest, 

• Administer - the posttest, 



Answer any questions, 
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EXERCISE 22 1 PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS 
DEVELOPING STAGE* 



PURPOSE: 



1. To give the' trainees practice in producing and identifying 
the focus, immed iacy, and placeaent of responsibility of 
¥ ^interventions , . 

-2. To expose the trainees^ to situations that they may encounter 
in a group * V ' 

3. To giye the* trainees confidence in their ability to produce, 
effective interventions 



4 

SETTING: f 



"*^^he trainees have been introduejed to the intervention model and a model' 
of the stages of group growth. By intervening in this series -of role 
plays u the trainees have an opportunity to integrate the intervention 
model with the issues important in the beginning of a group. The 
incidents presented here were, selected because they are-of ten en- 
countered in beginning groups. 

MATERIALS: \ 

• An" optional set of videotape equipment** „ 

- e The group incident role play transcripts or' optional tape** 

• The group incident Role Play Sheets 

e Paper and pencil for each trainee t ' . • 

PROCEDURE AND PROCESSING: 

A similar procedure is used with each role play in this section. First, 
the context of the events preceding, the role-played situation -is described 
to the trainees. Then the situation is presented Either through role 
. * plays or via videotape and the trainees are asked to write the inter- 
vention^ that they would make* The transcript is included in* both sumuals 



♦Reprinted froas, Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups; A Manuel for Group Leaders . La Jolla/ CA: 
University 'Associates, 1976. Used with permission. ■ f 

**The videotape is not included with this package. It can be ordered 

from the office of Applied Psychological Services, Department of Psychology, 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, P.O. Box .4348, Chicago, 111. 60680 



■ Urn 



so that the trainer' can either read' the incidents or (this is preferred) 
ask several traintffes to act then out. Actors should be changed often so 
that all trainees will have a .chance to practice intervening. 

An alternative to this is that the trainees work in subgroups of three 
to five people^ The trainer reads the description of the incident and 
each subgroup decides on one intervention. This method of processing 
the ^incident helps to stimulate the trainees because they can discuss ~~ 
their interventions with each other. £acn incident is processed before 
proceeding to the next. pR^ocessing should focus 'first on the issues 
the trainees think are ianOTtant and then o|i whether or not an inter- 
vention is required. THen the trainees 1 specific interventions are dis- 
cussed, with attention to ' focus , immediacy ^ qjbsponsibility, and the 
likely outcome of each intervention. 

s 

During the discussion of eaph intervention, several options a£^ available 
Perhaps the metKods could be varied for each discussion — a technique that 
will help stimulate interests , 

1. The > trainees can write the interventions they choose. When 
"they have written their interventions, they can share them 
with the whole group. Having trainees write a few inter- 
ventions is a good way to ensure 1 that everyone is ( involved 

^ and paying attention to the task. 

2. Trainees can share their interventions orally without writing 
them. ' . 

Note: Trainers need not use all the incidents, but should .tailor the 
number of incidents used to the time available and to the interest level 
in the group. , 
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ROLE PLAY SHEET X ' 
GOING. -AROUND 



CONTEXTS 

This is the first group session. The climate of the group is characterised 
by awkwardness and anxiety. One group member decides to take the initiative. 

INCIDENT: { 

v ' v 

Why don't we all tell something about ourselves? \ 

Other members pick up on this and say something about who they are and 
what brought them to the group* ' It is now your turn and everyone is 
watching you expectantly. 



ISSUES: . 

The surf ace\ssue is simply to get to know one another in the group in 
order to reduce the tension. At a slightly different level, some of the 
members may be trying to avoid the tension that accompanies silence. If 
this is the case, the leader may want to help the group realize some of the 
underlying reasons for their behavior. 



EVALUATION: 

In this situation, the leader may choose to remain silent. If he/she re- 
mains quiet and appears comfortable, anxiety within the group should in- 
crease. The rationale of this approach is to increase the tension until 
someone feels compelled to break' it. On. the other hand, an active inter- jL 
yention also can facilitate movement. ' m* 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS: 

1« I'd like to share some of, my thoughts with you. I'm feeling 
pretty boxed in and uncomfortable*. 

This expression of feeling serves several functions. It is a behavior 
that the leader .would like to model for the members. It can proa^te a* 
discussion of the leader's xole.~ The members may begin to recognize that 
their dependence on the leader for direction is an issue t of importance. 



*Repr£nted from: Arthur M* Cohen and R, Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups: A Manual for Group Leaders , La Jolla, CAs 
University Associates, 1976* * Used with permission 
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2. X hear that you are asking for a couple of things. For one, 
you'd like some information so you could get to know me. But 
you seem to be asking for some pretty superficial stuff just 
so you can avoid a silence and feel each other out. 

In this intervention, the leader is reflecting the 'double issue that he/she 
thinks is involved. By looking at both meanings , the leader introduces 
the kind of exploration with which the group will become familiar. 



COMMENT: 

The interventions at this stage are neither too intense nor too personal. 
Intense* personal interventions at this stage tend to produce tension 
that could "freeze" a group early in its life. Interventions • that foster 
cohesiveness while introducing the process focus will be of great importance 
to the development of the group. 



R^LE 



PLAY TRANSCRIPT I 
GOING AROUND* 



Person 1: 



Five members of a new group are .sitting. around waiting to 
begin. There is soroe small .talk and someone says: 

•'Does anybody know when we're supposed to start? 11 

Someone else suggests: 



Person 2 : "Well, bow about if we introduce ourselves to one another • 
We could go around the circle and tell a little bit about 
Ourselves f maybe, u 

■ * 

Person 1; "Oljay. Sounds good. Why don't you startl* 

Person 2: "tJh # well, I'm Roscaaary,* and I had just gotten a' job as a 

purchasing agent for Woolwarths, and uh f this is a big change 
for me.* Urn, I'm hoping that this group will help me." 

Person 3: "My riame is Mrs, Bowman, and my husband is a computer, pro- 
grammer; H6 just thought that this woult^lre good for me, " 



Person 41 
Person 1: 

Person 5: 



"My name is Dave* 1 * 

"I'm Barbara. I'm recently divorced arid I'm sorta trying to 
get life together again"." ^ 

"I'm Bay and I'm a psychiatric aide (laugh) and I, I don't 
know, I'm beginning to feel a little more like my patients 
than an aide, so I kinda thought that, uh, I -could get a 
little help here, too." 



All the group f members turn and look at the leader. 




•Reprinted from! Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups; A Manual for Group \ Leaders .' La Jolla, CAi 
University Associates,- 1976. Used with permission. 
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fc * ROLE PLAY SHEET 2 
, PESSIMISTIC GLOOM * 

t 

QOHTEXT^ 

This incident could occur early £h a group's life or a little later in 
its development. As the group has developed, its members have begun 
to realize that personal commitment and risk-taking may be involved. 
This realization often is accompanied by fear and def ens iveness. This 
can be seen in superficial discussions , in intellectualixing , and so— 
tines in pessimism about the group's progress and future. 

INCIDENT: - 

X think- we have an impossible job. I don 9 1 think I'm ever 
going to trust anyone in this group completely. It just~ 
can't be done. 

After this statement, the other group members nod their heads in agree- 
ment. Thye is a gloomy and hostile silence. 



ISSUES: 

Again, the issue can be viewed at several levels. Superficially, the 
statement is a fairly realistic assessment of the present involvemtnt. 
At a deeper level, it reflects anxiety and ambivalence about whether or 
not the members feel capable of handling pore intimate relations. 

EVALUATION: 1 , .■» 

% • " A 

,\ ' y ' . - 

The Reader probably will want to intervene here because -the depressed 
atmbsphere is not likely to change. If the leader does remain silent, 
ho^gyer r and the/ group takes the initiative, the members may learn more 
fro* the experience than if the leader had intervened earlier. If no 
resolution occurs 41 after a period of time, the leader still can choose 
to intervene. 



SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS* 

1. We sound pretty discouraged about trusting one another. Could 
we talk about some of the things that make sharing f difficult? 



* Reprinted froms Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups x A Manual for fct;oup Leaders , La Jolla, CA* 
University Associates, 1976. Used ijjtth permission £ 
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* 

This intervention encourages exploration of a threatening and important ♦ 
topic. This can establish a norm of attending to problems the group is 
having rather than ignoring them. ■ , 

2. Ho* do th& rest of you feel about this issue? Do you thin* 
it is possible for us to trust each other? 

By throwing the surface issue back to the group, tl\e leader can accomplish 
two things. First, he/she can break the silence without taking too 
much responsibility for subsequent discussion. Second, by encouraging 
discussion of .feelings, the leader can help the members take a con- 1 
structive approach to the anxieties they are feeling. If the. group 
members respond favorably to the intervention, they may begin to express 
their feelings aboutTentering into trusting relationships with others 
in the group. * Notice that these interventions explicitly throw the re- 
sponsibility for dealing with this issue back to the group. 



EOLE PJ 
PESS! 



^TRANSCRIPT 2 
tSTIC GLOOM* 



Person Is 

Person 2s 
Person 3: 



"The problems just seen) still to be going on between my 
wife and me. I was hoping that we could get same advice, 
you know, from somebody in the qroup. " 

•"There doesn't seem to be much advice from this group. " 

"You take this tdb seriously. You're not the only one with 
problems . * 



Person Is "Yea, but look, we've been in this thing for over a month, 
over a month, and I don't feel like I've gotten anything 
out of it. I really, you know. • . everything is just as 
bad. • .it is worse than it was before." 

Person 4s "Yea, ya know, you're right. Um, I used to enjoy co ming 
to this, and now, I feel like I'm wasting my time. We're 
^not doing anything constructive*..." 



Person 2s 
Person 3s 



"We're all picky. Wp all pick on each other." 

"Yesi We noticed. Actually, if I had seme excuse not to 
come-- 1 just wouldn' t. n 



Person 2: "I think the problem is we should start trusting each other. 

Person 3 s ' "Trust! Trust I I don't think K£ could ever learn to trust 

one another in this group." ^ 

Silence follows. j. 



♦Reprinted from: Arthur M . Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups; AManual for Group Leaders, . La Jolla, CA; 
University Associates, *1976. Used with permission. 
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ROLE PLAY SHEET 3 
FALSE START* 



CONTEXT: 

i 

This incident can occur in either the beginning or middle stages of the 
^group's development, A high level of tension often is apparent in the 
group. Long periods of silence are broken only by brief statements and 
in t el 1 ec tufl 1 izat ions . 

I&IDENT: ^ 

One of the members seems desperate, but gets only an intellectual re- 
action. Another member wishes for some goals. Restlessness in the 
group is evident. A long silence prevails. 



ISSUES: 

N In this incident , the silence has particular significance. Because 
the anxiety is already so high that it inhibits interaction, prolonging 
the silence is unlikely to be productive. 



EVALUATION: 

An intervention is heeded if the group is to cope with the factors under- 
lying the stalled interaction. 



SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS : 

1. I wonder if the silence and anxiety I feel here are related some- 
how to the way we handle threatening situations? 

This intervention brings attention to the way** the group members have 
dealt with the discomfort of- the situation* In a sense, the leader 
is pointing 'to a tendency in the group to hide or deny feelings or 
ideas that may be difficult toJfcpidle. This could lead to a discussion 
of hpw feelings are tq be jexprpBed ^ithin the group. 

2. I feel very uncomfortable. Z \f eel like everyone here is 
waiting for the leader to take oyer. I wonder how other 
people feel. X , 



* Repr In ted f r om : Arthur to. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith , The Critical 
Incident in Growth q^ugs: A Manual for Group Leaders. La Jolla, CA: 
University Associates, 1976.' Used *wi£h permission ! \ 
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In this intervention the leader models^ the behavior that he/she would 
like the group members to exhibit. The leader is trying to force member £ 
to think about the issue underlying the silence — their defensiveness. 
After some discussion, the leader may direct attention to the extreme 
dependency being shown when t&e members fail to take responsibility 
for the situation. 



ST: 



Silence is an interesting group phenomenon. In many situations, anxiety 
and silence accompany an awkward situation. If the leader intervenes 
too early, the group is likely tp become dependent* „ If the leader 
doesn't intervene, the growing silence tends to raise enough tension 
to prompt mem bers to speak. Occasionally, as in this example , the'" 
tension may be so high that its increase probably would not change 
matters. 



\ 
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RQLff PLAY TRANSCRIPT? 3 
FALSE START* 



Person 1: 



Person '2: 



Person 3; 



on* 4: 



M I feel terrible lately— 'it's like I'm fallirig apartlfc I 
don't know what to do. % Things I touch — things I touch— 
break* It's— I don't know, my life is just falling apart." 

"Urn. Weil* look at it this way— life is like a river. 
Sometimes it is straight and it is pretty easy. But some- 
times it goe^ round a curve and it gets pretty rough. 
Sometimes it, gets dry when it doesp't rain. But, un r you 
know/ eventually it does rain v an4 things straighten out. 
Maybe you'll feel better.* * 

^"Vfell, let's talk- about pur feelings here.* 'Don't you think 
you have to talk abgut feelings in order to get at anything? 
I mean, we never seem to< talk very muchi about our feelings. 11 



"Well, I have ' something T to tell the group, 
mind, you wouldn't?* be interested. V 



Uh, well, "never 



Person 5: "I just wish we had some goals in here. Urn, it seems like 
\ we spend so much time and we don't do anything. I jxist 

wish we had something concrete ^jre could do here ^when we came 
together-." .* • * . - ^ ■ 

Person 2 s "I think that- when people get <pgethfer, they doq>'t talk about^ 
things. I think people are holding back." ^ ' 

Silence follows. 



♦Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smithy The Critical 
Incident yin Growth Grpups; A Manual for- Group I>eaders « La Jo 11a , CA: 
University Associates,, 1975. Used with permission. ; \, 
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ROLE PLAY SHEET 4 
.LOUD SILENCE* 



CONTEXT; 



This is another of the silences that frequently occur in the early 
stages of group life. In this incident, members take "a flight k into 
silence" to avoid facing the anxiety caused by their feelings "of un- 
certainty. Occasional attempts to break, the silence are unsuccessful. 



INCIDENT: ' 

Why don't we talk about something? I think we need more structure. 

• k . 

-The group gradually turns to the leader and one member says, Well, 
why don't- you -do something? 

ISSUES: 

At first glance, this request is one way pf trying to deal with -the 
problem of silenfce. But it also represents a confrontation with the < 
leader concerning the issue of authority and it shows a misunderstanding 
of the members 1 and the leader* s responsibilities. * 

EVALUATION: ' 

.- ■ „ ■ V * 

The leader's responsibility is to facilitate growth and not to create 
comfort or tell the group what to do. Depending on the leader's style 
and assessment of the situation, he/she can intervene actively or can 
remain silent ♦ t 

If the leader remains silent, the group members. will not be able to 
avoid their anxiety. The group can deal with the anxiety directly or 
the members can continue as they were. In the first case, the group's 
action is constructive and establishes a good precedent for later problems, 
In the second instance, if the leader feels secure enough to accept 
some hostility, -he/she can eventually help the members become, aware 
that they can deal with the problem themselves. 

* Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, ^he. Critical 
Incident! in Growth Groups: A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jolla, GA: 



University .Associates, 1976. Used with permission 
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SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS: 

1. It is pretty uncomfortable in here* None of us knows what to 
do. J get the feeling tfitat* by turning to me you are trying to 
escape seme of the responsibility for the situation. What do 

you think? 

This intervention brings to the members* attention the real issue involved 
here. By soliciting responses, thfe leader can focus on those that he/she 
thinks might lead the group in productive directions, such as the, issues 
of trust and dependency. 

2. This situation has gotten more -and more awkward. I wonder if , 
any of you have thought about something you might have said 
and what might have happened if you had said it? 

By asking for imagined responses and consequences, the leader a&y be able 
to help the group relax. If the members do begin to share their ideas, 
the leader then can help them consider why . they did not do so earlier. 



COMMENT :^ 



This incident differs from the preceding one in that it exemplifies an 
attempt to avoid the responsibility for handling anxiety by confronting 
the J leader* In this incident, the members do, riot appear willing to handle 
anxiety; in the previous incident t&ey didn't seem capable of handling the 
issue. Note that this emerges, when the members try to blame the leader 
for lack of progress. The laager must be sensitive to these differences 
if he/she is to intervene appropriately and successfully. 
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ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 4 



There's an awkward silence; the group members ape fidgeting 
\> and shuffling around when someone says: \ 




Person 1:- "tfe^l, why .don 1 1 ta^c about something? 1 * 



Person 



an 2: 



There is more silence 1 

i # ' < ■ 

••I think we ne'fcd a little >B*D2*e structure. I think we need some- 
thing to talk about. " ^ . 

■ ■' . ■ , * # 

More silence^ and shuffling. 



Parsed 3^- jTo' tlje leader) "Well! Why don't you do, something about 



< *Raprintad from: . Arthur M ^ Cohen and "R.. Douglas Smith/ The Critical 
. • Incident in Growth Groups? • A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jolla, CA; 



University Associates,. ,1976. - Used with permission. 
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ROLE PLAY SHEET 5 
^LEADER OR MEMBER^* 




CpNTEXT: O 

This type of incident frequently occurs later in; the groundwork stage, • 
after several members have discussed personal issues. The issue is 
whether or not the leader* is a member. Questions of membership and norms 
also are involved. • ♦ W' ' ' 



INCIDENT: . J 

■ / . \ • 

(To leader; We know something about everyone' here; how about you? 
» Maybe the leader Isn't supposed to talk* , +' ) 

Yeah, but still he should be able to say something. \ • 

« , "* " « \ * ' 

ISSUESs . * 

This is a complex situation. The surface issue clearly is whether or not - 
toe leader wants to. disclose something about him/herself. AJ^hough there. 
v reasons to disclose something, the leader" should recogniae that he/she 
joining the group as a member if he/she does respond. Also it issue 
the question of whether or not the norms of membership apply to the 
leader-. Underlying both- of these issues is the question- of authority, 
because the group members are seeking to estaftish equality with the leader 
by asking for personal' information. , 

■j * • * ' ■ . ' 

' EVALUATION : • : 

^Becaus§ one of the issues here is. whether or not the leader is Actively < 
involved in the group; th^|ecision to remain Silent probably will be ,seen 
as a negative answer. For this reason and also because the situation is 

• a eosnplex ohe that heeds to be discussed in the. group, an active inter- 
vention 1 is recommenced # * - 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS * , ' \^ 1 

1. I'm feeling a little uncomfortable and l r d like to tell you abbut 
_ some of my feelings. I really am tempted to share some things -with 
you, but I think thefc iJ; I do, I'd be* sacrificing something that 
- = . ' k ' ■ . ' f 

♦Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. .Douglas Smith, tv>*> rri^^ai incid ent. 
in Growth Groups ; A Manual fo± Group Leaders » , La t Joll>a/ CA: ^^Versity" 
Associates, 1976* Used with permission. 4 




' jnigr^t h*lp the groyp in the long run. I'm not sure that joining 
the group as. a jaeafrer is the i>est thing for me to do. 

This lf-disclosure is similar to what the group was requesting. It. 
£ii"ects the group 1 a attention to the role of the leader and perhaps to 
their feelings about the leader ♦ 1 

i • * * r • ' . ■ - ' j 

2. J thiiiik tijere , is more goihg on than* just getting to know some- 
thing about everyone. I think that if I tell you something about 
ay self here, T'H lose some of my authority in this group. That 
is^wh&t I tpirik is happening her*. I think you're all trying to 
pin me down so that yoa can compete yourselves with me. I wonder 
if that serves our long-range ooal of growth. m ' , 

■r i 

focusing on the authority issue— in particular, the members * attempts/ 
define their position in £he group vls-a^vis the leader— the leader 
focusing On a najor issue.] If the group -is not prepared to accept / . 
the\£nterpre$ation, aefensiven'ess and hostility may result. If thejfroup- ,. 
is prepared, then a serious look at hpvr they see their roles may result. 

* • * 

, .3. Thqre seem to' be mixed feelings in the group about whether or * 
i not I should respond. I wonder if you could tell us what the 
reajsons are* K for you& opinions. 

This intervention reflects the ^ nu^ed feelings :i^t exist 

in the group* By asking for coraoents from different members , the leader 
throws responsibility back to th^Tgroug. If sufficient differences of 
opinion exist , the* leader may be able to draw out several issues ipvolved 



here — self --disclosure, membership, and relation to authority. - Notice thaWt 

n^uiilike the f ir^t twg suggested interventions € ddes <Hr 
lf^^sclosur%*by the leader. * • ^ 



COMMENT: . ■ '< • . 

* - • ^ * * , * 

This is an issue that concerns/ many group Iteaders. It highlights the 
leader's precarious position— to gjzow with the group and still maintain 
some distance f f am Lt. \ Although different leaders choose differing degrees 
of distance, 'there is agreestent that the leader must bewaraiof becoming 
*on? of the gang-." If the leader loses his/her authority, some of the 
constructive tension- that helps the group grow is gabrificed. 



ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 5 
LEADER OR MEMBER* 



Person 1; "The group has really helped* me get in touch with these things 
I fee^ really good about it." j . ' 

All: "Thank you." 

Person 1: "Um, Really, • It is< greatl" v 

* Person 2: "I feel I know something about Everyone here. All -except the 
leader"." - ^ 1- 

■ ' - • ' ■ N - 

Person, 3: (To the leader) "What about you? I'd like to knovf something 

about you." . ' 

„ v 

Person 2: £To the ^bc^der) "Yeah, I'd like- to get to know you bette^,' 
^ Mrsonallyr^Cxke f what kind of things do you like, or what 
4 f bugs you?" I" - 

Person 4: "Well, maybe the leader's pot supposed to talk." 

Person 3; "Maybe. Still I (Tjp the leader) You should be able to say 
something." * . 



♦Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups: - A Manual for Group Leaders . Lat Jolla , CA: 
University Associates, 1376. Used with permission. 



ROLE PLAY SHEET 6 
, FLAKE-UP* 



CONTEXT: . 

As the members of a group come to kriow each other, -hostilities inevitably 
develop.. Often these hostilities' are suppressed until the members are 
comfortable enough to exprtis^fBstility. ■ When hostilities begin to emerge, 
a group frequently responds by becoming silent, apparently frozen by the 
confrontation. 



INCIDENT; * ■ 

TWO members of the group are having an open^ponf lict involving strong 
% emotions. , * * 

Your husltand* s hei\pock&di ^ 

I don 1 1 give a damn about your opinions I ^ * . 

At this point, the group falls silent While the two members continue to 
exchange angry looks. 

/ 

ISSUES* * w ' "V 

The most obvious .issue involves the hostile feelings existing -between two 
■embers. "At least as important is the seeminq helplessness of < the aroup . 
when confronted by the 'conflict. Because conflict resolution is a goal of 
a group, the appearance of a seemingly insoluble conflict may be threatening 
and may stop further exploration of intense feelings. < 

- EVALUATION: < * *' ♦ ^ 

f ' .■ . 

* - ' 1 > > / ' 

Tpe group ^eems unable to continue after thxs outbreak of hostile feelings. 

. Prolong ing\^e silence is not likely to unfreeze tfce group and may perpetuate 
the hostile ^feelings that exist. An 'intervention is suggested. 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS ? , • 

1. J think that we're very 'uncomfortable 'with the fight that Dave 

and Diana just had r How are people in the group x feeling jiow? 

* t t — , * 

Ther§ are two functions performed by this intervention. It helps reduce 
the high level o£ tensidn and it throws the issue back to the group. 



*Iteprlj^^|from: Arthur M*. Cohen 4 and^R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Indqjfdent irT^Sgggyth Gtoups; A Manual for Group Leaders. La Jolla, CA: 
University Associates, 1976. - Used with permission 
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for a. while, 
expressed 
to. have % 



2. The confrontation that just occur red has been brewl 
I think). Feelings finally got so intense that they 
very intensely, when they were expressed, we all s 
withdrawn.' And now, here we are. what do we do? 

This intervention is one wa> of portraying what happened in the group. As 
such, it nay help the. members think about what they were feeling when the 
incident began and why ^they "withdrew. ' > 

. \ ' « 

The group is really charged with feelings. tSave and Diana have 

Some of the rest of us may be thinking 
f ^ about Dave, others about Diana, others about what happened-. Where 
do v*' 90 with all of this? How do we handle it? To start, I'd 
like to know what Dav*e and Diana are thinking right now.^ 

•The thrust of this ihterpersonally focused intervention is to get Dave and\ 
Diana to open- up about how they presently feel. Not only would discussion 
help them taljc about their feelings, but also' it would oak* it easier fo>' 
other group members to respond and to express the anxiety they feel " 



COMMENTS : 



Although the expressions of "hostility among 
uncomfortable, it signifies that the group 
focus on things other than ^ the leader* This 
i§ tio longer an issuer- the members may be f i$h 

Whatever, the cause of conflict; ,the grou£ must „ 

the conflict to the point that other feelings are l£t expressed! If the 
conflxct can fce handled cop^t^cti^y^ then nor^ for handling further 
conflicts can be established. ■/ » . . <* J 




not mean that authority 
tg for status in the grdup, 
t become immobilized by 



Person Is. 
aule) 



ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 6 
FLARE-UP 

"I'm j^t having a terrible time with my husband. I have three 
children ta bring up and he is absolutely no "help at all . He 
'stays out nights, and on weekends-<~he*goes out and gets drunk 
every weekend. It's hell—Just hell." 



Person 2s ."Well, I'm sorry to hear about that, Dorothy. But hearingV , 
■ (female) about it makes me feel good b^pause-wy Albert is juat a worfderful 

man. He's always at home on time and he helps around the house 

and he's. . ." > . . 



Person 3; (Interrupting) ."He's" henpecked.'" 

Person 2: "Henpecked? What do you mean, he's henpecked?" 



i 



\ 



Person 3i (With anger) "What do I mean by" henpecked! Nagged; nagged/ 
* . nagged. You probably nag him just like you do everyone in " 
this group." 

Person 2: "Nag?" 



(For the rest of this scene there is^a lot of ang*er « yelling" 
^ between Person 2 and Person 3.) \ '? 

• > ' • . * 4 

Person 3s "Yes, just look at you I You're angry--you ' re yelling." 

Person 2 s "I am not I J ^ • ' 

Person 3s "You're angry i of course,, you're angry." 

Person 2s "Do you always have an opinion abou£ everything?" 



f 



Person 3 : 



to here with your Albert* 



Person 2:* *0ooh,\ don^t give a damn aboUt your opipiohs and r don f t want. 
VN to hea?^Wi* nK> r e of them. * 

Silenc 



•Reprinted" front: ... At£hur >Cohen and Douglas SWith^ ffhe. Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups t A Manual for Group Leaders. La ^Tolla, CAs' 
^niversity Associates, 1976^ Used with permission. U ^ ' 
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ROLE PLAY SHEET 7 • /\ 

QUIET MEMBER* * 



CONTEXT: 



In the later phase -of the groundwork stage, the discussion turns to the 
issues *of trust, sharing, and the norms for disclosing pergonal infor- 
mation. IXaring this discussion, ogfc member 'of t^he group has. remained - 
quiet, apparently fearful of joining in 'the discussion. 



INCIDENT; 



Several of the group members are praising the group and the way that taking 
V risks and revealing personal information has helped them. Several .members 

note that Tamar fias not participated and ask her to join . Several other - 
members of the group defend her right to remain silent. As the group 
divides over the issue of whether or not she should participate, Tamar •# 
sits quietly. . ' 



\ 



issuej v - * .. , ' ; 

The surface- issue is whether or not a member should participate in thex 
... .group- — .The d eep e r — is sue s a re ^rug^-aftd-mut^l-^qncern r — B y not "partici-' " 
-pating, -Tamar is _ undermining the group processes that support trust and ' 
intimacy. When the members try to coerce her into talking, they also., 
'undermine .the norms of trust and acceptance.' The leader should respond. 
J^o the concerns "of the*%||ivi dual member (if he/she knows what they are) 
and should try to help group members understand their responsibilities to 
each other. - 

A 

- V « ■ EVALUATION : 1 

k • > : § 4 ' ^ 

Th^ leader's evaluation of the situation is impprtant. If he/she thinks ' 
thafe the discussion is becoming increasingly hostile , he/she may want to' 
intervene. If, on the other hand t the members seem likely to continue 
discussing how they, feel about Tamar 's refusal to participate, the leader 
can remain silent. This might allow theitemfcprs to explore their own. 
feelings about trust, risk-taking, and intimacy. Iff the discussion 
should prove' unproductive , the leader still can intervene. 

. S * 

♦Reprinted from* Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critic al 
V* Incident in, Growth Groups: A Manual . for Group Leaders. - La Jolla, 
University Associates , 19*76. Used with permission 

.. .. • ■ • n« ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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SUGGESTED INTERVENTION: 



1. Let 9 s take a look at what's going on here f We're, talkingr pbout 
trusting others enough to reveal personal feeXings , but the way 
wejre talking is communicating just the opposite. I'm wonderihg 
if you all are a little hurt by Tdmar's quietness^ and perhaps; 
are angry at her, too*- " ' • 

This statesman insert ant contradiction betweeh the content of - <the dis- 
cussion and the process- Further*, by discussing the' process involved,. /the 
jiiscuasion focuses on tfte feelings of the group members wfcp lire willing to 
talk rather -than on Tamar. . * y / ' ' 



2. Soioe of you say you* re not comfortable w;ifth Tatiaar ' s , si 1 en de f 

You. don't want tp talJt if she wq$ft talk. .In yfmt i^^f^i^ti^ 
important? *" * 1 , 



. COMMENTS; 




It is interesting to . compare" this situation .w£^-th^|tee. that . would haye ' 
existed Jiad Taxoar responded. - If khe ha<J $riswared, 'tijlfe^gader cbuld rein- 
force Taaar for having the courage to say, something ratheiN&an z^fcnainincj , 
quiet. This could, lead' into a fairly >pieasant discussion OQ^tiist:. < 
cauge Tateary remained sclent , thg Reader had .to foc us cy 3^^^ s P^ 
. ^hidi h^/she could work. # If this type of ^ssu^ develops q^uefi€^y w£th 
the same pers l on r # the leadar should com^ic^ sec^d^ 



ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 7 
QUIET MEMBER* 



jrson 



Person IV 



Person 3: 

Person 4: 
t 

Person 1: 



Person 2 : 



You know, my family is reacting entirely differently than they 
used to. I hope it is something I'm doing. Maybe I'm reacting 
differently because of this group. I think the group has been 
so helpful. I've changed my way of doing things . " 

"Yes, the group's helped me, too. A lot of things here have 
helped my life. ■ 

"I -have to agree that thing/ are going a lot better for me*, tqp. 
I am kind of glad at taking* some risks and doing some things 
I was scared of doing. * 

"It is really nice hearing from everyone. {To Person 4) Why 
haven't you had something to say to us about yourself?" 

(No response from Person 4, ) - 

(To Person 4) "Certainly you must have -something to say.- 
*i don't really have anything to say. w ^ / 

(To Person 4) "You ought to make a real effort. That's what 
it is all about. " 

(To Person 4) "We all go about things in our own way. Perhaps 
you're not ready to talk yet." 



Person 1: "Well, it makes me feel threatened. We all take risks and 

express ourselves. I never know what she's thinking about." 



Person 5: 



"That's true, 'but it is her right. If she doesn't want to' talk, 
she doesn't have to^ " f~ . 



•Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups; A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jo 11a, CA: 
University Associates, 1976. Used with permission. 
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LECTURETTE 9: STAGES OF GROUP * 
GROWTH REVISITS 

We have looked at the varying dimensions o£ interventions and indicated 
that the leader must continually ^reevaluate the appropriateness of his/her 
interventions in relation to the maturity of the group. An insightful 
. intervention is of no use if the group has not developed sufficiently 
and the members are not ready to/respond constructively . This lecturette 
introduces a model of group growth to help the leader choose appropriate 
^ interventions. 

Several models of group development that include from two to eight or more 
stages are described in the literature on groups. Although it is true that 
' groups develop systematically , many] of the stages can occur at any time in 
the life of sthe group; 1?herefore, ifhe leader must remain flexible when 
applying a particular model. 

^ In the xacfdel presented here, two main stages of group growth? ^developing and 

Wfc v potency — are identified* Each of tws^g^iaetin stages is divided into two 

substages . The developing stage is composed of an initial apquaintance £ 
period followed by a groundwork phase. Two substages , working and closing, 
are associated with the potency stage. In the sections that follow, we 
w/11 discuss the behaviors that distinguish the d4»ff£rent stages. 
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DEVELOPING 

The Developing Stage of group growth, includes the Acquaintance and Ground- 
work Substages. During this stage, membVrs go through the processes of 
getting acquainted and trying to establish their relative positions in 
the group. Positioning must be resolved before the group members can 
take risks, assume responsibility for .their" actions, and benefit from the 
group. This stage can be a long and often stormy period beyond which many 
groups never grow. 

! - "t. 

Ac craa in tan c e 

* ■ . t 

During the acquaintance period, group members generally experience the 
anxiety associated with finding themselves in a new situation. Two needs 
tend to emerge in this period: to seek guidlines for future action ;and to 
establish at least minimal cohesivehess among members. Consequently, 
discussions center around establishing goals and norms and around^ the 
frustrations involved in starting a difficult task. As these discussions 
continue, the group members also engage in superficial attempts tp "Size 
each other up" and to define their status in the group', relative to the 
other members. 1 ' ' ^ 
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Although pressures are exerted on each member of the group, the leader 
is under a greater pressure to provide direction to the group. A common 
response to a lack of direction is to turn to authority, and in a group 
the presumed authority is the leader. The leader should remember, however* 
that too much direction 1 can -inhibit the members" opportunity to get to - ■ 
know each other and to experiment with new behaviors. .' . 

During. .the acquaintance period, interventions by the leader generally 
should facilitate the development of cohesiveness. Cohesiveness is 
important if the group is to reduce substantially -the level of tension and 
to allow normal patterns of behavior to emerge. Interventions that en- 
courage unity are usually focused on the tc^tal group. 

» ( 

Groundwork * ^ 

After superficial acquaintances are rn^de, the members" begin to establish 
their positi^s in the group. During the groundwork period, the members 
generally do Bt feel sufficiently comfortable with one another to express 
hostility towa^l each other, and, consequently,, vent their frustrations 
on the leader. By blaming the leader for their discomfort, the group 
members avoid taking the responsibility for resolving the problem them- 
selves. , ' 

This is the most difficult stage of group growth. The central focus 
is on growth-producing activities: authority, sharing, 'and responsibility. 
Groups frequently return to the same conflict again and again, always 
attempting to manipulate the leader into resolving the issue If the 
leader should fall into this trap, the members will never take responsi- • 
bility for problem-solving that leads to growth-producing activities, J 

It is difficult to -prescribe interventions that apply throughout the 
Groundwork Stage; the leader continually must reevaluate the group 
situation throughout this pefiodr— He/she must avoid nonproductive argu- 
ments with the group members and, at the same time, must lead them- to re- 
cognize that only they are responsible for resolving group problems. Group- 
focused interventions are recommended and may move attention back to the 
members, but they may also be viewed by the group as a "cop-out." Individual 
and interpersonal interventions, may be necessary to discourage inappropriate 
behavior or to help the members' recognize how they are relating to one 
another. These interventions also may meet -with resistance and prove 
to be ineffective. Choosing an appropriate intervention depends on the * V 
judgement of the leader and on his/her perceptions of the issues in- 
volved^ 



POTENCY 



Potency is the second major stage. During this stage, group behavior 
is generally constructive and usually focuses responsibly on problems 
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as they arise. Role positiona'are fairly stable and interactions less 
defensive than in the earlier periods. As the Potency stage' progresses 
trem the working to the closing periods, the group may be able to relate' 
external situations to internal group behavior. The- individual group 
members should now" begin Jto realize that the group is no longer necessary 
to help them cope with their experiences. \ 




Working , 

The Working Stage begins when the members, have established their positions 
in the group, vis-a-vis both the leader and/ each other. Interactions 
generally are ".characterized by less defensiveness and by helpful interest 
in one another. ' Due to their previoualexperienc es with process issues, « 
the group members often can recognize and monitor the process leading / 
to their interactions. Consequently, the Working Stage is typified by 
increased personal feedback among the members. 

Interventions by the leader also tend to be more individually focused. 
High- immediacy interventions that may have been rejected or resisted 
in the Developing Stage can work well in the Potency Stage. The leader 

-can be more interpretive without fear that his/her interventions will ^ 
be rejected inappropriately! however, interpretations that are judged 
by the members. as "off thjr mark" probably will be identified .and re- 
jected. The leader- should be aware that a faige sense of accomplishment 
may be present at this point and should be prepared to intervene * if this 
occurs. As a general rule, fewer interventions will allow the partici- 

j pants to learn from their own experiences and will enhance successful 
group growth. * ' m 



Closing s ' % : , ' * / . ' * . • '\A 

In the Closing Stage, -group members have identified each other's behavior 
patterns and are capable of monitoring their own ^actions without feedback. 
As a* result;- group involvement .during this stage* is limited to specific 
problems and to a external generalizations. - , . * . v 

Gradually, the members should realize that the, group is no longer essential, 
** that £hey can cope on fheir dwn: the effective life of the group is over. 
With' this realization often comes a sense of loss. Sometimes group mem- 
bers will behave immaturely in response to this' sense of loss, attempting 
tb^ecreate a need for the group. ' 

the leader ten facilitate the closing of the group by helping^ members. to 
-recognize thlt a sense of loss is natural^ a>nd N by encouraging* members 
to consider t!hemselves capable oV independence. The leader may want 
to encourage warm expressions of feeling a^nond the members and to provide 
a. sense of closure on the experience. Some structured exercises thaO* 
are we 11- suited for this purpose ar<^ presented later. ' jj 



COMMENT 

r . • . ' . . ' 

The need to limit interventions has been emphasized at each stage j 
although. silence in a group can arouse anxiety, the anxiety often facili 
tateS group growth. A' leader should encourage group members to become 
responsible for the progress of the group. Too frequent intervention . 
can deprive the group members of the growth necessary to reach the 
Closing Stage and to become, responsible for their own actions. V 
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PURPOSE 

4 



* EXERCISE 23: PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS* 

POTENCY STAGE * 




1. To give the^ trainees practice' in producing and identifying* 
the intensity ^nd focus of interventions * t 

- ■ ■> . 

2. To expose £he trainees' to situations they might encounter,/ 
in a group ' * 

3. To give the trainees confiA^^ce in their ability to produce 
effective interventions 

SETTING: 

The trainees have practiced producing and identifying interventions in 
a series of situations similar to those that might occur in the Develop- 
ing; Stage of a grouj> M This, exercise affords further practice in inter- 
vening , but in situations more likely to ocqur in the Potency Stage. 
This exercise Requires the trainees to imagine the incidents. 

MATERIALS: x 

• Critical Incident Sh.ee ts 

• Paper and pencils for. each trainee '. 

* 

PROCEDURE AND PROCESSING: , ' 

A similar procedure^ is used with each role play in this section. Firsts 
the context of the events preceding the incident is told to the trainees. 
Then the trainees are told to relax and close their eyes and try to 
imagine the scene tljat the trainer describes. In presenting the in- 
cidents, the trainer should read the coxitaext and the incident, allowing 
the trainees suf f ibient time' to , construct the incident mentally. Then 
the trainees are asked to write the intervention, if any, that they 
would make. (Trainees cam also present their interventions orally 
as an alternative approach, but written work does ensure that all par- 
ticipate.) Each incident is processed before proceeding to the next. 



* Critical incidents were adapted from Arthur 'M. C6hen and R, Douglas 
Smith, The Critical Incident in Growth Groups; A Manual for Group 
Leaders. La Jolla, CA: University Associates, 1976. Xlsed with 
permission, * * s 
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Processing focuses first. on the issues the trainees think are important 
and then on whether or not an intervention is required. Then/the 
trainees' specific interventions are discussed, 'with attention on 
the focus, immediacy, placement of responsibility, and the likely 



outcomes^ of each intervention 



OPTION: 



• As an option to this, the group can be divided into subgroups of three 
to five people in which they ^ decide on an intervention as a group. 
The trainer may wish to alternate methods for the various incidents 
* to stimulate interest in the activity. 



Note: 



Trainers need not use all the incidents? th«y should tailor 



------ ~ — u»e au zne incidents? thay should tailor 

the number of incidents used to the time available and to the interest 
level in the group. 1 » 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT 1 
TWENTY QUESTIONS* 



CONTEXT: * # ^ 

After -the group has started to work through the hostility and super- 
ficial concerns often characteristic of « the Groundwork Stage, the members 
frequently try to find out about one 'another ' s personality. The style 
of this exploration tends to be honhelpful and probing. -There are no 
specific personality styles or characteristics involved because -all 
group member si tend to join in the questioning." ' \ ^ 



* O 
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INCIDENT: \ . '. , 

I - 

Aaron is telling the group about breaking up with his wife .Susan: 

i ' - ' ^ 

Well, I was really down, when she told me to. get lost. I mean, 

we had b2en married for only 'a year and here she -was ■ te} ling me f 

she couldn' t stand- me. I know that things . hadn' t been going too 



well and 



I never felt,like I really satisfied her. So, that's 



what made me depressed' at that time. 

{ 



The group is very interested and eager to learn more. Several ptefeple 
ask Aaron questions: v .... • 

"Then what did. you do?" 

"Are you getting a divorce?" j 
"What effect did all this have on your job?" 
"Weren't you making enough money?" 



"Were the problems — uh, sexual?" 



ISSUES: 



ex 



Although the 
questioning 4 a 
dividual. The: 
result in con 



EVALUATION: . 



and then must 



.change may appear helpful or .at least. well-meaning, the 
X^-'oach tends to be more harmful than helpful for the in.- ■ 
^•questions often center around sensitive ^issues and rarely 
tructive feedback for the individual . 



The leader mu,t tiecide whether or not the gnpup is producing feedback 
, — 'intervene, in a way that makes ^the interaction more helpful 



•Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. • Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Go rowth Groups: A Manual for Group Leaders. La Jolla , CA : 



University Associates, 1976 
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Used with permissidh. 
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while preserving the supportiveness of the group., Silence. by the leader 
is not suggested. 

^ X. . • ' • 

SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS : 

1. Let's a look at t*fcit» s going.on. It seems iiAe we're 
- '■^Saff. apart ot/ier people' problems by asking lots of 

ques^pnsl Although that.may show that we are interested, - 
J wonder if there isn't something missing. . . 

- r 

, In this intervention, the leader recognises that the group* ifs expressing 
concern, but also that the concern isn't being-expressed helpfully. 
This, type of intervention should stop the problem behavior and prompt 
the group members *o consider what they have been doing. • . * 

2. Aaron, I wonder if you feel like this is helping you? 

i This intervention should relieve the person who presents -the problem 
of the need to answer everyone's question. If he/she answers in the 
negative, the leader can help the group members consider how they can 
express concern more helpfully. If the* individual does feel tttat- he/she 
is getting help, the "leader can help the group explore how he/she is * 
being helped. The help* usually is minimal, which will be evident after 
some discussion. 



COMMENT: . ' , 

After the group has discussed the issues thoroughly, the leader should 
direct attention to different ways the group might resolve the issue. 
If the group can generate a solution, then a precedent will be set for 
subsequent difficulties. 



■\ 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT 2 
MEANWHILE i BACK IN THE REAL WORLD* 



CONTEXT: 



Occasionally, during the ttfiddle stages of the group, there may be a 
discussion -that focuses on issues important outside the group. This 
might reflect anxiety over the establishment of workable norms. In this 
incident, several of the more anxious group members have avoided dealing 
with interpersonal issues for the last few sessions j This session's 
discussion has centered on a change in structure at local clinics 
where the group members work. The state plans to exert more control , 
over these clinics by increasing the regulations and the number of 



on-site inspections. 



INCIDENT: 
Allen says: 



So I think that the' state commission isfcuining the local clinics 
* by adding all those rule* and regulations. We have jtiougb paper- 
work already. . 
i 

Helen argues: „ 

' ' We do' have too much paperwork. But I think that the organization 
' is' so bad, at least -in oux^clinic, that we could use more control. 

Ted agrees with »Helen : ' 

I also think we neSd more rules 3o we can organize things better. ■ ^ 
X'd like to know just how much tfe have to take from the clients. - 
And our caseloads are too big* 

A lot Qf interest is beiKg generated in the group now. Several people - ^ 
are ready to talk wheny 

Chuck adds: t 

Our caseloads will get twice as big.' And with All those inspections, 
they'll make -us do more paperwork, too. And they have no idea, 
what a local clinic needs. I think that the state commission will 
ruin the clinics, even more than they already have, if they, get 
their way. That's how I feel about the restructuring that's going 
on. , * 

'Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in growth Groups: A Manual for Grdup Leaders . La Jolla, CA^ 
University Associates, 1976. Used With permission. 
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This type of discussion continues and it seems that everyone -has some- * 
thing to "say about this issue. 



ISSUES : 



Should * the leader let the discussion continue or refocus on more immediate 
concern^? The leader; must decide whether the talk about structure re- 
flects the members 1 concerns over rules and structure in the group or 
is merely the response to an emotionally charged question 1 Whichever 
is the case, the discussion is not productive for" the group. 



EVALUATION: * . 



If the leader allow^ the discussion "to continue, it is unlikely that 
the group will return t& more immediate concerns of its own accord. 
Because the%^pus has been on otat^side issues for a period of time, 
this is probably a good opportunity for the leader to intervene. 

- ) 



SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS: 

1. If the leader believes that the group is absorbed in an inter- 
esting discussion of outside ^natters, he/she might say: 

X have noticed that we have been focusing on outside issues 
for the past few meetings* I wonder if we are ^voiding rsbme- 
thihg by doing this. I wonder if it helps uH to know each 
other or just 'gives us something to talk about. 

In this' stagement, the leader attempts to prod the group to examine its 
behavior. If there is resistance to this intervention, /that resistance 1 • 
^may be the focus of another intervention. 

2, If the content of the discussion reflects concerns that the 
numbers have about the group but are hesitant to express directly, 
the leader might say: ; 

We seem to be spending a lot of time lately on *the issues of 
rules, structure, and enforcement of rules. X wonder if these 
ideas express some of the concerns that we currently 'have about 
our group. Does anybody believe that we lack direction or rules? 
What do you think? 

.COMMENT: > 

Both interventions are aimed at refocusing the group on more immediate 
concerns. Even if the group's response to the interventions is- poor, 
the leader can accomplish the change of focus with another intervention 
focusing pn the lack of feedback. * 1 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT 3 
REVEALING FEELINGS* 



CONTEXT: / 

Another incident ^that may occur in the group during the 'middle stages 
concerns the control of emotion^ and reactions to anxiety. "This usually 
happens after the members are somewhat acquainted and norms of openness 
and self-discibsure have been established. Some individuals may disclose 
themselves more readily and deeply than others. If such disclosure 
isn't handled appropriately, it may inhibit the group. If handle^ 
correctly, it can stimulate other disclosures. 

/INCIDENT: ■ ' ^ f 

Early in the sessioitf^there is a brie^ silence. Barbara begins to speak 
in a quiet, rather shaky voices 

you know, I've always had trouble getting close to peoples* I want 
to be close to people but it seems I never, quite make it. When 
I was younger I dated 3 lot of men and slept with them because I 
was always on the verge of falling in\love with them — but it never 
really happened; there was never a really close relationship. I've 
got the same feeling now frith the group, that I'm falling in 1'oVe i 
°wiph you. But v X f m afraid it will be like all the other times. 

" Barbara stops talking and there is a long, heavy silence in the group. - 



ISSUES: 

This incident involves issues of personal expression, group support, 
trust, and intimacy. The leader must support Barbara and draw out support 
for her from the rest jof the group. ' The surface issue revolves around a 
simple statement of an individual's feelings. The major underlying issue 
involves tshe norm of risk-taking. % r . 



EVALUATION: 

This is a time when the leader's failure to resporfd might inhibit the 
growth of .the group. An intervention is suggested. 

♦Reprinted from: > Arthur M- Cohen and R. Douglas Smithy The Crxtical 
Incident in Growth Groups: A Manual for Group Leaders' .' La Jolla, CA: 
University Associates, 1976. Used with permission. 
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SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS : 

1. Barbara is talking about some real personal feelings. I share 
these feelings, but at the same time I feel uneasy talking 
about them. ( I wonder how other people feel. 

In this intervention, the leader acknowledges sharing some of Barbara's 
feelings while also recognizing the riskiness of sharing. The leader's 
disclosure of his/her discomfort should encourage the othe^&snbers to 
participate. t 

2. J looked around the group while > Barbara was talking, aUd^^ 
noticed that some of you .looked a little uncomfortable. I* 
think that there were probably a lot of mixed emotions T 
think what Barbara said was important to heir and she opened ■ • 
up a lot. On the other hand, maybe the group is feeling a 
little pushed, worrying that you may have, to share things 
pretty soon, it seems that both Barbara and the group are 

on the line. 

In this intervention, the leader -points out the position of both Barbara 
^and the group." The intervention should facilitate some discussion. 
In that discussion, the leader may wish to point out to the group the 
advantages of risk-taking. He/she may want to explore the anxieties 
associated with this recognition. 

* * 

COMMENT: 

■ ' ' ' / ' ' 

This is an occasion when the skill of the leader is important. By his/her 
action, he/she can either foster or hinder growth. The leader's decision 
is based on how well he/she sees what is happening, and also on an estimate 
of what action is most likely to accomplish the goals that 'he/she has in 
mind. The goal in this case is twofold— to facilitate group support and 
encourage self -disclosure. 



J 
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CRIT1<?AL INCIDENT 4 
. VERBAL BATTLE* 



CONTEXTS , . * 

* 



In this incident, which, usually occurs in the middle stages of a group, 
one member demonstrates aggressive behavior. In time, this* "fighting 
style* becomes evident the group and eventually develops into, an 
issue that must be resolved if growth is to occur, often the resolution 
is brought on by 3 confrontation with one of . the other members . N 



INCIDENT: 

1 

Charlie has never been very happy with what is happening in the group. 1 
Today he hasn't said much but has been fidgeting and moving around a lot. 
When the group is about to begin a structured exercise, Charlie complains 

Do we have to do this exercise? I'm bored with this group and 
> tired of Wasting time. J want something better. 

J . - - 

Debbie has heard Charlie's complaining before and she is fed up. This 
time she lets him have »it: 

\ s 

Charlie, you've spent the last three weeks complaining and being 
negative, whatever anyone talks about is not what you want to 
hear. You've done nothing in this group but bitch and J am fed 
up with it. 

The group is surprised at Debbie's reaction and lap'ses into an awkward * 
i .silence. 



ISSUER f 

Charlie has been exhibiting a consistently aggressive style^ Issues 
that emerge when he is confronted center on authority and the rights 
of the individual, versus the rights of the group. 



EVALUATION: 



\ 



The tension level in the group is high and the atmosphere is defensive. 
A prolonged silence would not be conducive 'to the, risky behavior needed 
to resolve the conflict. An intervention is suggested. 

/ 

•Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen And R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups: A Manuaf for Gropp Leaders . La JpUa, CAt 
University Associates, 1976. Used with permission ^ $ 
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SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS: ' <- ' 

i 

1. Debbie has expressed some strong feelings. How does this .affect 
the group? 

In this intervention i£he leader breaks the silence and tries to' diffuse 
the responsibility for facing the problem over the entire group. The 
leader may want to \s&ift the fodus to the' whole question of constructive-, 
ly handling interpersonal conflict. ▼ , ) 

2. Charlie, I suspect the hassle you,' re having with Debbie is one 
that you've had- before. I wonder $.£ you and Debbie could, try 
to talk about wHat just happened? - 



COMMENT:^ # * 

If the group can resolve this conflict constructively, it i% a great * 
step towards enabling each member to contribute whatever he/she feels. 
The more that diverse styles can be melded, in a group, the more that 
solutions can^be found for any problem that 'might emerge. This is 
a good time to establish a precedent. • ' 
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I CRITICAL INCIDENT 5 
AMMENDCNG THE LEADER'S INTERVENTION* 1 



CONTEXT: 

This ^incident usually occurs toward the end of a group, phen the issue 
of authority isn't so strong: as it was in the^early stages. The climate 
of the group allows members to share leadership functions without arousing 
hostility in the others. 



INCIDENT; ' - ^ ^ 

Helen has been talking about how she can improve her communi cat ions with 
her husband and has decided on some specific exercises to try with .him. 
John, who i$ sitting next to Helen in the group, says: 

/ * ^ 

J think Helen should practice in the groug some of the exercises 
she is going to work on with her husband. 

Bill nods agreement and adds, with a smiles / 

yeah, and J bet I know what you'd like to help her practice. 

* n 

The group laughs nervously and you , the leader, intervene : 

You know, JT wonder if John and Bill are competing fey: Helep . 
At this point in the group, it is natural for you to feel some - 
affection for each other, but- X wopder if competing for that 
v affection is the best way tp handle i$. 

No one responds to the intervention for a few seconds. Then Stan 

comments: _ * y 

* • 

I think John felt hurt by what Bill said to him. No one picked 
up on that, and I wonder why. * ^ 



ISSUES t 0 

9 * 

4 

On the surface this incident represents a member's attempt to facilitate 
group interaction. At a deeper level is the issue of a member assuming 
authority without provoking resentment from other members. This as a 
sign of constructive growth in the group. 



♦Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups; A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jolla, CA: 
University Associates, 1976. Used with permission 
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EVALUATION: 



The leader should leave some roonf for John and Bill and the other members 
to respond. He/she may want to remain quiet until the entire issue is 
discussed. After a time, however, the leader should make some ccamnenfc 
on the value of the member's intervention. 



SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS : . 

* 1. If the .members-. don't respond to the intervention, the leader 
may w*nt to encourage some "response: 

< 

you know, that makes a lot of .sense, to me. X think my comments 
were off target and that what Stan said is a lot closer tq the 
importantnpart of what just happened. So, I'd like to encourage 
the group xo comment. - 

- '■ - 

This intervention should both reinforce the kind of behavior Stan engaged 
in and promote response from the group. If the observation is accurate, ' 
the response of the group' should be^rewarding. _, -> 

2. If the member's do respond to Stan's intervention, the leader 
can wait ana then comment: 

I would just like to say' that Of think that what haa+just happened 
is really significant. I was-off-base with what I said and 
Stan corrected me and added to what I said. When he. did, no 
one seemed to resent his assuming leadership. Earlier, there 
. would have been a lot of resistance. This time, I think that 
John and all of the rest of us were ready to profit. 

The purpose of this intervention is to highlight the importance of the 
event and to reinforce Stan and the group for the amount of growth ^they 
have made. 



COMMENT: 

4 



4 




This incident illustrates one of the si^As of group growth. When the group' 
can be selective about the leader's intervention and can respond to a 
member's intervention, it demonstrate-^ maturity. In order for this to 
happen, the leader must be flexible eriough to surrender authority when 
it is appropriate. 
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, - t CRITICAL INCIDENT f> 
• SEXUAL FEELINGS* 

CONTEXT r - ' ■ • 



The last, stages pf * the groU£ are marked by V increased trust, <K*hesive- *? ^ 
n&ss, and intijpac?y. Heifabeirs feel free' to Repress intensely personal • . A 
f eelings toward each other that they -would nojt express ^n^a less tfusting 4 
situation* " r . ? •>< ' 



INCIDENT: > ' - ' 

The group is getting off to a slow start today. After a Short period 
of silence, Jack takes a deep breath and looks, at Susan, Who is sitting 
on the other side of the room. ' 

What I'd really liice to know* h© says to /Susan } is how ijou are 
feeling al>out zae. Jack looks to the rest of the group and explains: 
Last night we ran into each other in a bar* We didn't talk very 

0 * 'mm i 

long but I felt some pretty strong feelings* It was a toxneidence 
mj:o run into each other, but; it was more than that— at least for me. 
I just haven't been aple to get it off my mind. 

Susan looks down at the floor and begins hesitantly, 

You know what I did after we met? I went home and fantasized about 
having sex with you* I guess that says a lot about how I feel. 



ISSUES: . W 

The laost obvious issue involved is that of intimacy. Jack and J^usan have 
revealed themselves in an area that we tend to hide from others. It is 
important to recognize that the expression of sexual feelings can be a 
way to check on whether or not the .trust is shared J it can cause awkward- 
ness* If the group members pick up the discussion and continue to explore 
their feelings about each other, the leader may want to remain silent until 
all have participated. At some; point, however, the leader probably will 
want to talk about sexual feelings as they are symbolic of increasing 
xntimacy. , . . 



( 



SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS : " ' 

I. If the group falls silent after Jack and Susan's exchange: 



1UII - — —Pi ■ . I I mj 

# Repr lifted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups: A Manual for Group LdSders . La Jolla,^ CA: 
University Associates, 1976. ^ Used with permission. ^ 

_ ■» 
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. ; . / : . ' 

, jacJt -and Susan are sayirkf some pretty intimate things €o each 
other. \ r' notice that something is holding the rest of ' you J 

m bapk. I wonder -if others share some of the same feelings and 
fantasies toward each othpr but are afraid to f *klk about them* 
^ Maybe* sexual feelings ate something that ye haye stayed away 
from and should consider . 



The intention of this intervention is to legitimise discussion of sexual 
feelings. They 4 are ^nuph more dangerous if .left unspoken in the group, 
particularly if the group is -intimate enough to discuss such feelings^ 
nondef eiisively. . . ' 



2.* If the members , respdnd warmly to Jack and Susan's initial , 
exchange or to the first intervention ; " . - - 

One of the hardest things you can do is to get cl&se to someone* 
, * Jack and Susan have jusfc now shared seme very intimate feelings* 
ftp were able ' to pick up on these* and then share similar feelings 
with each other. I feel good about this. 

Thii intervention highlights the risk and growth* involved in sharing , 
intimate feelings with* each other. "By rewarding' the members for this 
kind of ' behavior , the leader increases- the^ chances that it will recur. 



QOMMENTs 

In wthis situation, the statement of sexual feelings revealed a constel-r 
lation of personal feelings that^ member s felt for each other. Although 
the attempts at intimacy should I>e rewarded, ' sexual relationships can ^ 
damage a "group.- Members who are sexually involved witj& one another are. 
likely tobe defensive and may not 'contribute as fully as 'they shquld. 
Som appropriate limits concerning sexual involvement should be clearly 
set. , 



* 1 * 
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• CRITICAL INCIDENT 7, , I 
HAVING AN IMPACT ON THE REAL WORLD* 



CONTEXT; • , , 

This .incident occurs in the final few sessions of a group. The members have 
been, discussing the application of what they have done in the group to the 
real world. Ohe group member, who has been generally quiet and passive when 
faced with conflict, enters the discussion. s 



INCIDENT: 



Fred has been listening attentively to the other members discuss some of 
the problems they have faced. As usijal, he has not joined in the dis- 
cussion. During a lapse in the conversation, Fr^d straightens up in his 
chair and says : > 

I've been thinking about the difficulties thajb I've been having at 
sag job. I work in a detention house, you know. When J # see those 
kids getting pushed around, X can't stand it. J'm afraid that if 
I sag something, though, the rest of the staff will give me a hard 
tinte. j> • , 



Jane f who often has been responsive to Fred's probl^ns, asks: 



What do you usually do when you see the kids getting mistreated? 

* 

After a hesitant silence and some shifting around in his chair', Fred 
angers \ 

't Jcnow. J guess I kind of bottle things up and I usually 
A just kind of withdraw; 



oh~-I don'; 



ISSUES: 



The two issues operating, here are the personal style of the withdrawing 
member 'and the question of how group members can apply what they have 
learned. Both issues can be brought out. 



EVALUATION: 



JThe leader may remain silent. The group should be able to deal with the 
issues involved without leader direction. The process of working out theaie 
problems is ia^ortant for establishing a style for the last sessions. If 
progress isn't made, the leader may want to intervene. 



♦Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical Incident 
in Growth Groups: |A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jolla, GA: University 
Associates, 1976. Used with permission. 
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SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS: 4 , ' 

1 # Fred/ could we explore alternative ways for you to express your ' - 
feelings on the job? 

Thi& intervention encourages Fred to explore his behaviors rather than* avoid 
that task* 

2. Fred, inste%d of wjt&dra&iAp^ r^nted^r if could iadopW a more 
aggrqsfsive appScoaffh. We^ve spoken of the problem before. Why 
don't you give us a specific situation so+that we could role 
^ play the way you might deal with 'it? 

This intervention is directed at on^ way to resolve "real world problems'* 
within the group. Role playing and other techniques that allow the group 
to focus on applications are a good way to spend the last sessions of the 
group. 

I ■ 

COMMENT: x 

Although th^ members may receive advice from the group, it- Stay have little 
effect when it is translated into action. An ongoing group can give and 4 
receive feedback on attempted solutions to problems. Therefore 9 problem 
behaviors should be dealt with regularly.. If the member encounters dif- 
ficulties in applying wh^t he/she has learned', the group can be a place 
for him/her to work* on the problems and possibly to find other solutions, 



■f 
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EXERCISE 24s PRACTICING FACILITATION SKILLS 

' ' ' ' '' • 



PURPOSE x 



SETTING: 



t l.. To prdyide practice in intervening in small groups 

2. To provide an opportunity for feedback on intervention styles 

3. To provide a forum for trainees to discuss issues of - inclusion, 
control, and affection in the training group . 



This exercise follows the intervention practice section where trainees 
responded to simulated group situations. It should give the trainees" 
a chance to put; seme of the intervention concepts into. practice within 
an ongoing group discussion. It also should alltow some input from the 
trainees on how they feel about the course to date. 



MATERIALS: 



• Paper and pencils for each trainee 

• Copies of the Inclusion, Control, and Affection Nona Sheet for 
each trainee * 



PROCEDURE* 

/. 

The trainer solicits volunteers from the group of trainees to be "facili- 
tator for the aoaent." The trainees form a circle with an empty chair . 
for the traiher. The trainer sits outside the group and the "facilitator 
for the noaant^leads the trainees in a feedback session using the ICA 
Mora Sheet. After the temporary leader has made a few interventions 
(after about five or tan minutes) , the trainer moves to the empty chair 
and helps the group give feedback to the temporary leader about his/her 
interventions. Following this feedback, the trainer leaves the circle 
and another "facilitator for the moment" continues the feedback exercise. 
This procedure is repeated until time runs out. Trainees should be in- 
formed about the procedure for this exercise before they begin. 



PROCESSINGS 

Processing of this exercise occurs whenever the trainer enters the* group. 
Processing should focus on members' reactions to interventions that were 

Group- members can be encouraged to suggest alternative interventions 
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... . INCLUSION, CONTROL, AND AFFECTION ' - - 

. s / ' (ICA Nona Sheet) . . ' ' 

INCLUSION: ' " , . /' •" 

- . • '« ■(■,■■ \ 

How close do yau feel to the center of the grow? 

How close do you think others are to the center -of the group? (Who is 
closer than you? Who is not so close as, you?) 

— • . * 

How do you feel about your position- in t the group? About others' positions? • 

Where, would you like to be in the group? What is the ideal position for you? 

J 

CONTROL: 

If you had to pick one person as the leader of your group, wh^ would it be? 
Who is the coo st active participant in your group? 

Who in your group spends the most energy organizing you to get tasks 
accomplished? ' 

Who in ypur group focuses most on process: that is, who checks with others, 
does maintenance work, etc.? 7 

Is there *n$ conflict over who is in charge or control of the group? If 
so, fcfcfw is that conflict manifested in your group .interaction? 

AFFECTION: 

What positive feelings do you have toward other group members and t&fcard the 
group as a whole? . % ' 

H^ve yo* expressed these feelings? In what way? 
feelings you have had? " 



How have you held back 



What has made it easy or difficult for you to express positive feelings in 
the group? 

Have group members expressed positive feelings toward you? In what. way? 
How did you feel? How did you react? 
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EXERCISE 25: CRITICA^ .INCIDENTS . 
3 . ROLE PLAY 



PURPOSE: 



SETTING: 



1. To '.allow ,the trainees to practice intervening in an ongoing 
ro$e-played situation 



To provide trainees with. an opportunity to generate and discuss 
incidents similar to those encountered in their own groups at home 



H , 



\ 



The trainees already have practiced making written and oral interventions 
in response £o a variety of critical incidents prepared by the trainers. 
In this role play exercise, trainees can be encouraged to 'create incidents 
that £xe especially relevant to those they have encountered in their own 
groups. This should be energizing and also should provide an opportunity 
for trainees to disgu^s problems that frequently occur. 



MATERIALS * 
None 



PROCEDURE: 

The largetaroup is divided into subgroups of four or five members each. 
Each subgroup spends about fifteen minutes creating and rehearsing a 
critiy&l incident that might occur in a process group. When the subgroups 
have prepared the ir* role plays, the entire group reassembles and each 
subgroup presents its role play. One of the trainees is designated to 
lead the group that is role playing while the other trainees* serve as 
.process observers. This procedure can be repeated until each trainee 
has a chance to lead a group i 

v - . . 

PROCESSING: ■ , 

After each role play, the trainer should solicit feedback for the trainee 
who was the group leader. Repeating a role play can be helpful when 
alternative interventions have been suggested. Further, the role plays 
may generate content topics itforthy of discussion. In processing the 
exercise,* trainers should be sensitive to such issuea as well as to the 
process issues involved. 



mi 
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UNIT IV/MODULE 11 ) t rf 

CLOSING 



GOALS: 



• - 1. To provide the trainees wi^th some closure on theia training 
experience ' \ 

2. To give feedba^to the trainers about the tra£iitt$, experience 

I ... j ' 

/ . > 3. To give feedback to the trainees about how other trainees see 
them Is ^ i 

OBJECTIVES: * # ' 7 , *~ 

1. Each . trainee should mention at least one positive and- one 
negative aspect of the training experience. 

2. Each trainee, should give some feedback to each other trainee. 

• , 4 ' • ^ 

3. Each trainee should receive some feedback from each other 
trainee. k. • 

Pr 



( / 



s 



J 

/ 
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* OVERVIEW UNIT IV/MODULE I* • 
CLOSING , 



/ 



This jsuult is designed tp prpvide the trainees with same closure of their 
trailing experience. Because much of the training has been experiential, 
fairly intense feelings are likely to have developed among the trainees. 
An opportunity to share these feelings is a satisfying way to provide 

* closure to ttffe training and alsq^can help the trainees realize how much 

• they have experienced together as a group. 

Four closing exercises have been provided. We suggest that trainers use 
Exercise 26 and any of the other thiree. Using all four exercises could 
prove tedious^ 

» 

Excf cise 26 is a good opener for the closing phase. It is a relatively 
stimcture<t forum in which the trainees can -express their thoughts and 
feelings about the training. The focus, thep, -is on content and on the 
workshop rat!|^ than trainees. 

In Exercise 27, the foqus shifts to the trainees. As they decide who 
"they would choose as the group leader if such a choice were necessary, 
. they should review the various skills and the complexities involved in 
leading a group. Further, the trainees can use the exercise as a format 
in which to give each other positive feedback. 

Exercise 2a, Closing Fantasy, provides a further chance to share feelings. 
The fantasy format should relax the atmosphere so that the trainees feel 
comfortable enough to exchange some personal feelings. 

Finally, in Exercise 29, each of the trainees has a last chance to give 
and receive positive feedback. The exercise is structured so that each 
trainee is the focus of feedback from the whole group. This can be a 
powerful experience that leaves a lasting impression; it is considered 
a good way to' end the workshop. Both this exercise and closing fantasy 
can be used when the trainees lead their own groups. 

\ • 




MODULE 11: CLOSING 



TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



\10 minutes 



Jnit* IV] Overview 

Goals and Objeq- 
tiyes 



INTRODUCTION TO UNIT JV. 
• MODULE 11: CLOSISG ' 

• Introduce "the unit and module using- the overview 
and the 'goals and objectives 



30 minutes 

Completing Sentence 
Stems Instruction 

Newsprint Vith sen- 
tence . stems writtei 
on it 



EXERCISE 2§: . COMPLETING ' SENTENCE STEMS 



20 irjdnates 

Choosing a Leader 
Instructions 



JO flunufces 

Closing Fantasy 
instructions 



Explain' the purpose of the exercise, 
Describe the procedure: 

Let's begin the exercise with some feedback from you 
about what you think of the course. You can use the 
sentence stems printed, on this newsprint, although, 
of course, any feedback is welcome. 

gegin the exercise 



EXERCISE 27: CHOOSING A LEADER 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 

• Discuss the procedure: 

■ Think about the skills that have been discussed 

during this training courses Select the group 
. member whom you would prefer to have as a leader 

Af you were in a group. Think about the qualities 
' or skills that make that person stand out. We will 

then discuss these qualities and, if you like, you 

can name the person you selected. 



Begin the exercise. 

Remember to insist that spedific reasons be given 
for each choice. You may want to list the different 
reas ons gi ven . 



EXERCISE 28: CLOSING FANTASY 

? 

• Explain the purpose of the exercise. 



/ 



TIME/MATERIALS 



TRAINER ACTIVITIES OUTLINE 



\ 



Ask the trainees to find a quiet place where they 
can relax a^d be comfortable* ■ Then ask them to 
close their eyes and- imagine the scene that you 
will read. $ 

Read the scene from the* exercise instructions. 
Allow trainees to tell their thoughts and feelings- 
to one another. 



30 minutes 

Last Impression 
Instructions . 



EXERCISE 29: LAST IMPRESSION 

• ExplairTTAe purpose of the exercise. 

• Introduce the exercise: 

I'd like us' to spend some time summarizing the 
experience we've been ^through as individual^ and 
as a groups Each of you can have ^the opportunity 
tp give every other person some positive feedback 
on the last week's eVent. That is ( tell some_of 
the thoughts, feelings, and memories of the person 
that you will take, with you when you leave. Let's 
begin, each person giving feedback to the person on 
my right. After we have gone around the group, i 
we* 11 turn to the next person and so on. , J 



Begin the exercise. 




ERIC 
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\ ' . , EXERCISE 26 j CX>!PLETING SENTENCE STEMS 



J 

EXERCISE 2i 
PURPOSE* * 



1. To give trainees a chance to express some thoughts and feelings 
\- that they have about the training program . ' , • 

2. To give the trainers feedback on the training workshop 

i 

SETTING: 

i^i/L^ 90 ^ r er ? iS ! Wlth Which t0 b^in the closing phase of the group. 
Itis designed to elxc^ both feedback on the content of training arte/ 

* f6e ^s ^bout the workshop. It is a nonthreatening Suation 
and should stimulate discussion among group members. ^ 

MATERIALS: 

Cue piece of newsprint with the sentence steins written on it 

v • • r- 

PROCEDURE: \ 

/ 

SL^eeXck^n^Sf T ****** ^ trainees to * ive *Wher 

some feedback on what they think about the course. He/she can promote 

discussion by turning to the newsprint and suggesting that they use the" 

sentence stems provided. - Any feedback,, of course, is welcome. 

Some suggested sentence stems are these: 

S I liked ... ' * 

I didn't like . . . N 7 

I plan to use * 0 m : % 

I would change ... 4 * 

PROCESSING: 

" T ?? 1 t f! in ! r ? e ! d . n ° t pr0CSSS ^ ±S zeroise very much because the comments 
will be straightforward and the trainees should be able to take the initiative 
at this point. 
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A EXERCISE 27.: . CHOOSING A LEADER 



PURPOSE: 



1. " To give the trainees an opportunity to reflect on the different 

skills that' they learned during the training sessions 

2. To give trainees positive feedback as they complete training-^^- 



SETTINGs 

t 

• 

This training has involved a considerable amount of experiential learning 
that was designed to help trainees develop a feeling of being part of a 
group. Thi£ is the first of several exercises designed to provide the 
trainees Kith an opportunity to express feelings that m^y have developed 
over the course of the training. , 



MATERIALS: ^ 
None 

5 * 

PROCEDURE:. ^ 

The trainer can take a few moments to summarize the skills that they have 
covered in training. Then he/she invites each trainee to think about 
the training and to select the trainee that he/she would prefer to have 
as a leader if he/she were to be' in a group. Ask the trainees to th^nk 
about why they would select that person — what qualities or -skills make 
that person stand out. Then, have the group members discuss the reasons 
that they have noted. If they like, they can name the trainees they . 
selected* 

PROCESSING: 

In processing this exerciser the trainer does not need to intervene much. 
Trainees should be open at this point and should be able to express positiv 
feelings. The trainer should insist, however, that specific reasons be 
given for each choice. He/she may want to list the different reasons 
given. 

v 



f • 
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EXERCISE t8t CLOSING FANTASY 

PURPOSES . * ' . • / 

To provide, the trainees with a chanc^" to share their feelings .with one 
another 



SETTING: * 

This exercise also is intended to give the trainees a chance to express 
some of the feelings that they have developed for one another during the 
training. 

/ 

- ■ • . 

MATERIALS; 

• * 

None ' A 



PROCEDURE :^ 

The trainer asks the trainees to find a quiet place where they can relax 
and be comfortable. He/she then asks them to close their eyes and imagine 
the following scene; 

The training week is over, You have finished the course. All the 
frustrations, all the anxiety, all of the happiness of the week are 
finished. Many of the people with whom you shared the week are 
leaving. You may never see many of them again. You walk out of 
the building and get into your car. As you start the engine and * * 
begin to drive away, you look in the rear view mirror. You see the 
people with whom you spent the week. They are growing smaller and 
smaller in the mirror. As you drive away,, think about what you wish 
you had said to different people before you left. After you have 
thought of the things you wish you had said, open your eyes and 
begin to tell the people around you some of those thoughts and 
feelings. 



PROCESSING" 

This exerciste generally requires very little processing. 
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<■ EXERCISE 29: LAST IMPRESSION* 

PURPOSE: X 

1. To give the trainees an opportunity to express, feelings before 
they leave « 



2. To provide a sense of closure to training 

- ^ ■ o ; « 

SETTING: ^ - 

This exercise is a useful way of closing training, E^ch trainee receives 
and gives feedback to the, others. With the training nearing its end « the 
-. feedback usually is quite positive. An exercise such as this can give 
the trainees a sense of completion and can leave a strong impression* 



MATERIALS: ' 

None , ✓ 

■ ■ * 

PROCEDURE: . 

Tfce trainet cam introduce this exercise in a manner likely to elicit 
positive feedback i 

J r d like us to spend some time summarizing the experience we've 
been thrcgigh as individuals and as a group. Each of you can *have ^» 
the opportunity to give every ether person some positive feedback 
on the last week' s events % That is, give some of the ■ thoughts, 
feelings, and memories of the person that you Wll take with you 
when you leave. Let's begin, each person giving positive feedbpeky^ 
to the person on my right. Aft&r we h&ve gone around the ^groups 
we'll turn to the next person and so on. 



. PROCESSING: * . . 

The trainer can remain in the background for this exercise. When the 
group has finished,, the trainer may wish to make a closing statement 
of his/her own. Because this can be a very powerful experience, such 
clpsing comments should be kept to a minimum* 

*W. C. Schutz, Joy: Expanding Human Awareness . New ^ork; Grove -Press 
Inc» 1967 P • v 
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APPENDIX A 



SELF-INSTSUCTlONfl^ EXERCISE 
-GIVING FEEDBACK 



s 

i 



. \ 



f ■ 



trainers: If you thin* the participants need " 
additional work on communication and feedback 
skills* use the following self-instructional 
exercise in feedback, if you think the 'trainees 
need more than this, use the information iii 
"The Process of Communication,'* Appendix b, 
to help thdjp develop v these skills. Also in- . 
eluded is an, exercise on feedback that may prove 
useful. ' 



/ 



\ 
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OPTIONAL SELF- INSTRUCTIONAL EXERCISE 
GIVING FEEDBACK' 



.4 



2 mi To complete this exercise* begin to read in the 
. top frame on the first page and move to the top 
from on the second page* -then on to the third 
page and so forth. When you come to frame 10 
on the, top of the last page, return to page 1 
and read the middle frame in each page. Then 
return to frame 21 at the bottom of page 1 and 
read all the bottom frames. 

In most of the frames you mil .find a question 
in the form of fi tUin- the-b lanks . Sometimes 
they will be multiple choice* and you will have 
to choose from two or more answers. Write your 
answer in each frame and then turn the page to 
check it and to begin the question in the mart 
frame. All answers will appear to the left of 
the next frame. As, you work* you may look back 
in the booklet to reread sections you avd not 
understand or to look for answers to questions 
in this booklet i 

Move to top- frame* page 2 



feedback 



I am mad that 
you are .late* 

Tr y to be on 
time next week. 



21. The first rule of describing your feelings is 
to/ use statements that contain "I." "me," or 
"my," Sentences that do -not contain these per- 
sonal words are not descriptions of your feelings. 
Which, of these statements is a description of 
the speaker's feelings? , 

a) "I am annoyed by what you said." 

b) "You are obnoxious. ? 

Move to middle frame* page 2 



21. It is tempting to tell your clients what to do 
or to d eman d that they behave in a certain way. ■ 
In the long run, however, it is usually better 
for the counselor to make suggestions and to let 
the client decide whether or not to adopt the 
suggestions. This helps the client learn to be 
responsible for his/her own life. The counselor 
can share ideas and information but the final 
. decisions stebuld be made by the . 



Move to bottom frame* page 2 
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2. 



Page 2 



Giving feedback as a counselor means-letting the 
client know how you respond to his/her behavior. 
If the client is to continue discussing important 
personal ideas and decisions with you, it is 
important that you give feedback in a way that is 
not threatening and does not put m the client on the 
defensive. A client who feels threatened (will/ 
will not) be likely to return and talk openly. 



/ 



Move to top foamed gage 3 




22i Another rule for describing your feelings is to name 
the specific feeling. Many people are good at ex- 
pressing their feelings but not at describing the 
specific feeling. That is, many things people 
say or do express a ^feeling without naming the 
specific feeling. "Shut up J* and "No one pares 
about me w are statements that express feelings, 
but the specific feeling is not- 



Move to middli' frame s page 3 



clitnt 



22* "Skillful requests sure one way for the counselor 
to share information with the client. Qf course, 
skillful requests do not always work. Sometimes 
you have to take a hard line and demand that a 
client change ^his/her behavior, especially when 
he/she is violating clinic rules. But skillful 
requests are a useful tool for the counselor to 
have. The two parts to a skillful request are 
U> . and • (2) 



T 
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Move to bottom frame $ page 3 
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. Page S 



•4 — r-p 

> 

will not 

* 


3. This booklet discusses some skills that will help 
the N counselor give feedback in a constructive way. 
One skill that can help a counselor give feedback 
to a client in a non threatening way is to use _ 
behavior descriptions. Using behavior descrip- *r 
tions means describing the client's specific, , ^ 
observable behavior. . 

*You missed two appointments last month" (is/is not) 
a behavior description. 

\ • 

- * 

.« 

Move to top frame* page 4 


named, A 

described, 

identified 


13. 'There are many ways of expressing feedings, both 
verbal \ and nonverbal . You can blush, fidget in 
the chair, look away, clench your fist/ clench your 
teeth, smile, or frown. A careful observer can * < 
see thsesse behaviors but will be unable to tell 
for certain what they mean. Assumptions about 
what feelings such behavior expresses are often 
the start of misunder standings. These misunder- 
standings can be avoided if the speaker names and flp 
' identifies his/her specific feelings. Expressions 
of feeling are (more/less) difficult to interpret 
than descriptions of feeling. 

Hove to middle frame, page 4 

m 


* 

1} stating what 
^ the requester 
feels or 
experiences. 

> 2} suggesting 
change* 

> 

/ ■ 

* 


23. What are three skills for giving feedback that 

we have discussed so far? - 

1) 

2) ' ■ 

3) '.^ ' 

Hove to bottom frame s page 4 mm 

■ +w 
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It is a 
behavior 
description 
because it 
describes 
specific i ob- 
servable be- 
havior. 



more 




4. "You are not very responsible* 
a behavior description. 



Page 4 
(is/is not) 



Move to top fpoyej page 5 



14. Which of these statements is a description of 
feeling? 

a) "I am bored with this workshop. " 

b) "This is v a terrible workshop. " 



Move to middle fixvne* page 5 



1) behavior < 
descriptions 

2} describe 
your own 
feelings 

3 >... skillful 
requests 



24, A foixrth skill for, giying .feedback- is to avoid 
absolute statements. Absolute statements usu- 
ally include words like * should , n "must,* 
"always," "never." Which of these statements 
is an absolute statement? 

a) "You must not marry an older woman." 

b) "What are your thoughts abouj^aarriage? " 



Move to bottom f\ 



f^ame 3 



page S 
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ItT is not a 
behavior 
description 
because it 
does not 
describe 
specific, ob- 
v servable 
behavior. 



5, 



Page 5 

When ^ou say to a person, "You are not very re- 
sponsible" you are talking about your opinion of 
the- other person* s behavior, not about the be- 
havior itself. You are making a judgment about 
the person *s behavior. One of the rjales of a 
good behavior, description -is that it does not 
convey a of the person's behavior."^ 




Move to top frame, page 6 



a) 

In b) , the 
specific ^ 
feeling is not 
named or 
identified. 



15. 



Statements like, "This is a terrible workshop," 
express a value judgment. People might argue 
with your value judgments, but no one can argue 
with your feelings. "I'am bored with this work- 
shop* is a description of feelings and (does/ 
does not) make a valid judgment. 




Move to middle frame, page 6 



a} 



25. The counselor .who uses absolute statements is 
often pretending that hfc/she "knows best* and 
is full of answers. The greatest benefits of 
counseling, however, come in exploring the prob- 
lems and looking for answers and solutions. 
Your willingness to discuss an issue with a 
client and to keep the issue open can often lead 
to deeper, more -meaningful interaction. Whifch 
counselor statement is more likely to lead the 
client intq. a discussion of the problem? . 



a) 
b) 



"Maybe it's time to consider changing jobs. 11 
"You should change "jobs as soon as possible." 

Move to bottom frame, page 6 
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gioent 



« — : — ' ftzgg g 

5. In our daily lives we often say things like 
"that is a lousy idea,* "you are a great guy,* 
or "that was a good ccanwnt,* Are any of these 
remarks examples of behavior descriptions? 

Yes or No 



Move to tap frame^ page 7 



does not 




a) 




16. 



ThVvfctoo rules for describing your own feelings 



are: 
1) 

2} 



"3 



Moveyp middle framk, page ? 



26. - What are same words that characterize absolute 
statements? 



A. 



Move to bottom frame t page ? 
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No, all of the 
comments make 
a judgment 
n rather than 
describing 
what the 
person did. 

> 

♦ 


c : ? — * 

7. The client should Eeel free to express his/her ^ 
thoughts and problems without worrying that the 
counselor is sitting in judgment. You may want 
to describe your reactions to a client 1 s behavior, 
but you should try not to be evaluative. Using 
behavior descriptions helps the counselor avoid 
labeling things as good or bad, right or wrong, 
smart or stupid. Focusing on behavior is es- 
pecially important when the feedback you are 
giving is negative. Which of the following 
statements focuses on behavior and is the least 

"ludciiiieritAl? * 

a) "You are a disagreeable bastard." 

b) "You have disagreed with the lasij three *• ~ 
comments I have made." Move to top. frame* page 8 


1} Use "I," 
"me** or "my. 1 * 

2} Name the 

specific 

feeling 

* * 


17. Which of these statements are descriptions of 
feelings? y 

a) "Everyone likes you." J 

b) "I am aimoyedby what you said." ^ 

c) "I think he is crazy." \ ' 

d) ( "Stop bothering me!" L / ' . . 

* * 

* 

+ Move to middle frame, page 8 


should, 
shouldn't 
must, al- 
ways, never, 
ought to, 
(and many 
others) 

* 


m 

27. What are the four skills for giving feedback that 
we discussed? 

. • i) ■ f ■ 

2) ~ ' > 

" : 7 1 " ' 

4} 

** 

* 

Move to bottom 4 * frame $ page 8 
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b) 



b) and e) 

In a) there' is 
no "I," "me," 
or "my," and in 

c) and d) , no 
feeling is 

id. 



1} use behav- 
ior de scrip-" 
tions. 

2} describe 
your own 
feelings. 

3) use skill- 
ful requests* 

4) avoid ab- 
solute state- 
ments. 




8. 



Focusing on describing behavior helps prevent 
you from making judgments. It also prevents you 
from exaggerating or generalizing, another person's 
behavior. 

"You are never on time" {is/is not) a behavior 
description. 



Move to top frame, page 9 



28. So far wo have presented two skills that are 

helpful in giving good feedback. What are they? 



1) 



2) 



Move to middle frame, page 9 




This is the end of the program on giving feedback. 



V 
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Page 9 



t 

is not — there is 
0 not specific, 
observable be- 
havior- *You are 
never on time > H is 
an example of 
generalizing 
about another 
person's 
behavior. 
*You have been 
late to lour last 
three meetings, Wl 
is a behavior * 
description. 


9* Which of the following are true of behavior 
descriptions? 

a) They should ^be used ox4y when they make 
people feel better . v • 

b) They describe observable behavior* 

c) They help one avoid being judgmental. 

<* 

- \ 

d) They help one avoid , exaggerating or ' 

making generalizations. 

' * ■ ° '. - * 

Move to top frame, -page 10 


1} use behav- 
ior descrip- 
tions. 

.2) describe 
your pwn 
feelings. 


19. We have seen that behavior description^ and 

describing your own feelings are useful skills 

in giving feedback. A third skill is to use ^ • • . 

skillful requests. A skillful request has two 

parts: (1) a statement of What the requester 

is feeling; and (2) a suggestion for change. "} 

: m 

Which of the following is a skillful request? 

^) "I am mad th^C you are late. Try to be 
/ on time next week. " 

f 

bX "You 1 re late J Don't ever be late again 4 

when you come to sefe me." \ 

"1 % /- \ Move to middle frame, page JO 

*A U r - , > 
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Facte 10 

We have seen that using behavior descriptions 
is useful in giving constructive feedback, a 
second skill useful in giving constructive "feed- 
back is to describe your own feelings. Like 
behavior descriptions, describing your own 
feelings is an important skill for giving 



C 



Movm to middle frame* page 1 



a)-b) does not — 7- 
«tata what 
the speaker is 
feeling, b) is 
also a command, 
not a sugges- 
tion for change. 



20. In the Skillful ^request below, circle the part 
that states what the requester feels and under- 
line the suggestion for change. 

"I am Bad that you. are late. Try to be on time 
next week." 



Move to bottgm frame * page 1 
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APBENDIX B* 
THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION 



MTRQDUCTION 



/ 




This paper discusses three perspectives on the process of interpert 
ocwinication. The first section consists of selections from W. Wa 
Burke's article, "Interpersonal Communication,* in which he notes i 
of the problems that people have in trying to ccranunicate and also 
discusses a few ways to improve our capabilities as coasunicators. The 
second section describes the two levels inherent in any conauni cation, V 
that of content and. that of process, and focuses on three aspects of 
process skills that trainers can use to encourage open, spontaneous 
behavior. The third section discusses the concept of "feedback": 
eight feedback rules that can be used to facilitate interpersonal 
communication, steps to follow in giving feedback, and some common 
problems that can hinder effective feedback. 



EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

Interpersonal Communication — The Sender 




*tion, by definition, involves at least two 
individuals, the sender and the receiver. Consider 
yourself, first of all, as the sender of some message. 
There are certain filters or barriers (internal) which 
determine whether or not the message is actually trans- 
mitted. These barriers may be categorized as s follows: 
(1) Assumptions about yourself— Do I really have some- 
thing to offer? Do I really want to share the infor- 
mation? Will others really understand? How will the 
communication affect my self-esteem? (2) Attitudes 
about the message itself—Is the information valuable? 
Do I see the information correctly, or understand it 
well enough to describe it to others? (3) Sensing the 
receiver's reaction— Do I become aware of whether or not 
the receiver is actually understanding? Or in other 
words, can. I "sense" from certain cues or reactions by 
the receiver whether or not we are communicating? 

Now consider yourself as the receiver. As a receiver you 
may filter or not hear aspects (or any aspect for that 
matter} of a message. Why? Because the message may seem 
unianportant or ^ difficult./ Weover, you may be selective 
in your attention. For example 1 , you may feel that the sender 
is being redundant, so you quit listening after the first 
few jwaglsy You may be preoccupied with something else. 
Or your filtering or lack of attention may be due to your 
past experience with the sender. You may feel that "this 
guy has never made a point in his life and never will!" . 

♦Reprinted from Training of Trainers, revised edition; Ann R Bau^n 
course developer, Normandie Kamar, editor; National l^^^Si. 
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Many times the receiver .never makes use of his * third ear.* 
Thsfc^is, trying to be sensitive to nonverbal' communication. 
The sender's eyes, gestures , and sometimes his overall posture 
comnunicate messages that the inseksitive listener never 
receives. , • 

There may be barriers that etfist between the sender and the 
receiver, e.g. , cultural differences. Environmental condi- 
tions xoa^y also cause barriers, e.g. , poor acoustics. * More 
comaon, however, cure the differences in frames of reference , 
For, example, there may not be a common understanding of pur- 
pose in a certain communication. You may ask me how I'm 
feeling today. To you the phrase, "How ya doing? * is nothing 
more than a greeting. However, I may think that you really 
want to know and I may tell you— possibly at length. • • * 

There is a fairly small ' percentage of people who speak articu- 
lately and clearly enough to be understood most of the time. 
Host of us have to work at it, especially when' ve are attempting 
to communicate a Message which is fairly abstract or when we 
want to tell something which is quite personal or highly emotional. 
In sending the message effectively, we must do two things simul- 
taneously, (1) work at finding the appropriate words and emotion 
to express what we want to say, and (2) continually look for 
cues from the listener to get some feedback even if we must ask 
our listener for sake. 



The Listener 



In considering interpersonal communication, we might, at first 
thought, think that listening is the easier of the two functions 
in the process. If we assume, however, that the listener really 
wants to understand what the speaker is saying, theii tfce process 
is not all that easy. The basic problem that the listener faqj^s 
is that he is capable of thinking faster than the speaker can 
talk* In thmix Harvard Business Review article, Nichols and 
Stevens state that the average rate of speech flfe^most Americans 
is about 125 words per minute* Most of our thiaking processes 
involve words, and our brains can handle many mare words per 
minute than 125. As Nichols and Stevens point ^St, what this 
means is that, when we listen/ our brains recei^f* words at a 
very slow rate compared with the brain's capabilities... 

Thus, a fundamental problem the listener must consider in the 
communicative process is the fact that Jiis brain is capable of 
responding to a speaker at several different levels simultaneously, 
Naturally, this can be an asset to the listener rather than a 
prpbiaa. , Pof example^ the* listener can attend to nonverbal cues 
the speakeir gives , e^g., facial expression, - gesture, or tone of 
voice , r A^. we 11 as listen to the words themselves. 
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Besides a highly active brain, an Effective listener has another 
factor t^onsider in the communicative process. This factor 
involves the process of tryiag to perceive what the speaker is 
saying, from his point of v*iew. 

* % « . ■ • ' 

The Tendency to Evaluate ' • c * 

According- to Car¥ Sogers/ a leading psychotherapist and researcher' 
■ the majpr barrier * Effective communication is the tendency £ 
evaluate... .to. approve or disapprove the* 'statement or opinion of 
the other person or group. Suppose someone says toVyou, "I didn't 

' 35! What lecturer ^ to S *V your typical response will be 

Either agreement or disagreement? In other words, your primary 
reaction is to evaluate .the statement from your own point of view, 
from your own. frame "of reference* 

Although, the inclination to make evaluations • is cbranon, it is 
usually heightened in those situations where feelings and emotions 
are deeply involved./ Thus, the stronger our feelings, the more N 

- likely it is . that there ViU be no mutual element in the communica- 
tion There will be only 'two ideas, two. feelings, two judgments, 

- mxssing -each other* in the, heat of the psychological battle. 

* • * ■ 1 * » 

. ';. • to* 9 * 1 * » /tendency to evaluate is the major barrier to communica- 

*• x t±on ' then the logical gateway* to communication is to become an 
« active, listener, to listen with understanding. Don't let this 
simple statement fool youJ Listening with understanding means to 
" • "If **** expressed idea ana\ attitude from the other person's point 

of view, to" see how -it feels to him, to achieve his" frame of 
reference concerning his subject. * One word that summarizes this 
. ^process, of listening is "ensathy." " >• 

10 Psychotherapy, for - exwle, Carl Rogers and his associates 
' to^f found f *°? research that empathic understanding— understanding 
, yith a ptrsolh not about -frw?i*~i8 such an effective approach that 

it can bring about major changes in. personality. . . . 



Toward Mbre Effective Listening 

~ ; . r . . ■ . < / 

Some steps the listener, can tajce to- improve interpersonal conanunica- 
tion have been stated. To .summarize, and be, more explicit, let us 
consider these steps. 

.. 1. Effective^ listening must be an active process. To make certain 
that you are understanding what the speaker- is saying, you, 
*» the listener, must interact with him. One way to do this 
^ is to paraphrase or summarize for the speaker what you think 
he has said. ^ 

2. .Attending tS nonverbal behavior that the speaker is^coamunica- 
tinq along with his verbal expression usually helps to understand 



•iditor's italics 
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the oral message more clearly. Often a facial expression or 
v gesture ijill "telUkyou that tfam-^pieakar Ueals more^ strongly 
about his subject than his words would ccmounicattf. 

r • \ • . ....... 

3* TJie effective listener doej^ not try t^> memoiyLsce every, word or 
fact the speaker ccOTaunicatep, but rjither^ /he listens for the 
sain thought or idea* Since your brain xs suchi* highly effec- 
tive processor of information, spending your listening time 
; in more than just hearing the yords of the speaker can lead 
to more effective listening That is, while listening to the 
words, you can also be searching for the main idea of the 
^ message. Furthermore, you -con attempt to find the fraiqe of 
reference for the speaker's message as well as look at what 
he is saying from his perspective. This empathetic process , 
also includes your attempting ' to experience the same feeling • 
about the subject as the speaker* . 

' £ & . 

-These three staps ^toward more effective listening seen fairly 

simple and' obvious** But the fact remains that we dpn*t practice 

these steps very often. Why don!t we? 

» 

According to Carl Rogers, it takes courage* tf you really under- 
stand another person in' this way, if you aire willing to enter his 
private world and see the .way life appears to him without any 
attempt to make evaluative judgments, you run the risk of being 
changed yourself; This risk^of being changed is one of - the most 
frightening prospects many of us ~face. ^ 

Moreover, when we need to utilize * these steps the most, weSare 
likely to use them the least, that is,, whatn^the situation involves 
a considerable amount of emotion. For example, when we lisflen to • 
a message that contradicts our most deeply held prejudices, opinions, 
or convictions, our; brain becomes stimulated by many factors 'other 
t£to what the speaker is tailing us* When we are arguing with 
someone, especially aboiit something that is "near and dear * f to us, 
what are wf typically doing when thf othei; person is making his point? 
It's certainly not listening empatheticallyl We're probably plan-* 
ning a rebuttal to wha£ ha(is saying 6* We're form ul at in g a question 
which will embarrass the speaker* , We may, of course, simply be 
* tuning hjm out." How often have you been arguing with someone for 
30 minutes or so, and you make What you consider to be a major point, 
and your "opponent" responds by saying, "But that's what I said 30 
minutes ago!" * 



When emotions are strongest, then, it is most difficult to achieve 
the frame of . referees of the other person or group* tet it is 
theft that eapathy is most needed *±f communication is to be established. 
K tl*ird party, for example, who is *%bltt to lay amide his own feelings 
and evaluation, can assist greatly Jay listening with understanding 
to eaph person or group and clarifying the views and attitudes each 
Ijolds* * " s . 



When tha v parties to a dispute realize that they are being under- 
stood, that someone sees how the situation aeons to then, the state- 
ments grow less exaggerated and lass defensive, and it is no 
longer necessary to maintain the attitude, "I am 100% right and 
you are 100% wrong". * ' 



Summary 



Effective cowaunication, at least among human beings, is not a one- 
i * av strMt * Jt involves an interaction between the speaker and the 

listener. The responsibility for this interaction is assumed by 
. both parties. You as the speaker can solicit feedback and adjust 
your message accordingly. As ^ listener, you can summarize for the 

«*** ker **at you think he has said and continually practice the 

empathetic process. +. / 

?*^ f ;t 5" j ° yS ° f life ' at le *»^to me, is to know that I have been 
. ^ heard and understood correctly and to know that someone cares enough 

*" ■ t ° J UX ^! rat * nd 1 **** I *lso get a great deal of 

satisfaction from seeing this same enjoyment 'on the face 'of a speaker 
when he knows I have understood him (Burke ,*"l969) . \ 

THKEE ASPECTS. QF PROCESS SKILLS " 

?t^£ y *** fmrnntomtton there are two levels, (1) content, the topite 
under discussion, and (2) process, feelings about one's self and others during 
the co**unicati,on, * 

* * 

^The process level 'is often more hidden and more subtle 
than the content level. People generally have great 
difficulty in communicating feelings (especially) in 
a group setting.. .problems. . .arise -between people on N» n 
the feeling level... and... influence the quality of 
learning, and teaching..* (Gorman, 1974). 

Gorman concluded that 

^ V... improvement of teaching is directly related to improve- * 
v ment of communication on both... (the content and the process) 
levels. Because one level is interrelated with the other, the 
bypassing or ignoring of -the process level creates a more 
serious impediment to learning than has been realized until 
recent years. 

Frop the late 50* s through the early 70 f s many books were written and training 
programs developed that focused on the process aspect of communication and 
human interaction. As with any novel -and. exciting concept, this emphasis on 
process l«d at times to an overemphasis 1 . "How do you feel about it?" and 
■What I hear you saying is..." sometimes became overused, hackneyed phrases 
in the field of human relations. , , 



"What is new... is the focus on process c cgpafhlc ation i$ addition to and combined 
with content focus* 1 (Gorman, 1974). In tha aid-70's, content and process are 
equally emphasized as components of effective communication in thfi teaching 

process, 

• - * 

In his book Teachers and Learners* The Interactive Process of Education, 
Alfred Gorman (1974) highlights three aspects of process skills in coasunica«r 

tion: 

1. The needs of the receiver of feedback 

■ « 

2. The clarity of the message 

■* * 

3. The personal responsibility of the (potential) sender y 

For example, during a training program, if a participant tells the trainer that 
he v Is * bored to death, * he is expressing his feelings but not very skillfully. 
If he had well-developed process skills, he wuld nave taken into account the * 
needs of the receiver — in this case the trainer— end the clarity of the messaqm 
plus his own personal responsibility for the boring situation. As we Know, tew 
people have good process skills. The drainer needs to build' the type of learning 
climate that .encourages trainees to develop their verbal communication skills* 

Receiver Needs 

Receivers m$*y need our messages very much. To deal with the problem, in this 
cake, the trainer needs to know that the trainee is bored. The trainee hear the 
alternative of (1) saying nothing verbally (though the message will still come 
through nonverbally) , (2) saying, in a alumsy manner, that bye is bored, or (3) 
communicating his problem to the trainer in a way that the trainer can accept 
without losing face> in a way that invites them to work together to solve the 
problem, because the trainer also needs support and respect. Failing to receive 
these, he may block out the boredom message or he may feel hurt and counterattack 
the trainee. This causes all sorts of bruised feelings and does not touch the 
boredom problem at all. 

What can the trainer do to ensure that the trainee attempts to employ the third 
alternative? As a potential receiver, he can request that trainees tell him how 
he is coming across. 



I'm bored; ^How can I say it without 
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Clarity of Mgggagg 

The need for tra in i ng in process communication becomes evident whenever 
people^attampt to tell, others how they feel. The statement, "I'm bored to 
death," is a case in point. Even if the receiver of this message cquld react 
to it unemotionally, what does boredom really mean? Does it mean that the 
trainee already knows the content being discussed, has other pressing problems 
on his mind, feels left out of the group, does not know how to do the work and 
is frustrated,, or does it mean -something else? Until the trainer knows more 
than the bare word boredom, he is not in any position to help, if a trainee 
says, "I'm bored to death," the trainer needs to help the trainee clarify what 
he means. , • . 

Being bored is vague. What am I 
What's going on? really feeling? I already know 

most of this information. 




Trainer •■ ' Participant 



Personal Responsibility* 

Good trainers do not evade their responsibility for the success of the course— 
or, more precisely, for the participant's successful learning experience in 
the course. However, trainers often allow participants to evade >their respon- 
j sibility for making the course a succesffv^Too often trainers fall into the 
trap of either being experts who tell trainees how to act, or they expect 
trainees to become responsible for their own learning only after a period of 
days. The trainee who came to be jfcaught, to receive the "answers, " doesn't 
view learning as a joint responsibility. Be doesn't realize that some of 
this responsibility is his. If the trainer makes it clear from the outset 
that learning is a joint responsibility and demonstrates this approach through- 
out the course, then both the trainees and the trainer will be free to explore 
areas for mutual benefit. 
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We seem to be getting 
somewhere^ 

I'm glad he said it that 
way*— It helped me that 
he/told me he knew this 
information. Nov I can 
use him as a resource. 



I'm glad not that I told him what 
I was feeliAg. I must have done it 
with §ome skill* 

V 

Maybe I should do something about 
my boredom. Why blame it all., on 
him? It might be more interesting 
if I participated more. 




clear and acceptable 



message 

) . 

clear and acceptable 



reply 




Trainer 



Participant 



The Process Role of the Trainer ^ 

— , : . ^ } 

The tirainer understands that he is not engaging in clinical psychology. 
' Deep-seated emotional problems are not resolvable through the training 
program* The process role of the trainer is directed at enabling partici- 
pants to verbalize feelings that, are being expressed unclearly and nonver- 
bal ly. These feelings (on the part of both trainer and trainee) affect what 
goes on in the session, often in negative ways. The process role of the 
trainer focuses on exploring and clarifying feelings; on building supportive 
norms for open, spontaneous behavior; and on developing verbal oonnication 
skills. In such sessions, your best friend urill tell you, and he will tell 
you in a clear, supportive, helpful way* 



FEEDBACK . 

The National Training Laboratories (STL) Reading Book (1969) describes 
"feedback" as: 

...a way of helping another person to consider changing 
his behavior. It is consaunication to a person (or group) 
which gives that person information about how he affects. . . 

(you) . 
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Ch * rtiwr (1976) illustrates the concept of feedback in the following 
dialogue: ^ 



Joe* Feedback is a process of correcting 
inaccuracy in communi cation, 

Sally* Do you mean that feedback is simply 
a process of correcting errors? 

Joex Sot exactly, although that is a part 
of what X swan. Feedback is a way of 
being sure that what X say to you is 
adequately^erceived by you. 

Sallys Sow you're really getting complicated. 

What does "adequately perceived 11 mean? 



Joes Well, 1 think "adequately perceived" 
' % aieans that you understand the idea as 

^-^^^ J m oqXq like for you to understand it. 

Sally t Oh, then you mean that feedback is a 
\ device for checking whether or not I , 

got the idea you wanted me to get. 

# Joes Exactly. ■ ^ 

Sally t Do you think I used feedback effectively? .. . jfe 

Criteria for Useful Feedback * 

* . ■ 

According to the 1968 STL Reading Book, sane criteria for effective feedback 
ares • 

i 

1. XT XS DESCRIPTIVE 'RATHER TEAS EVALUATIVE. Because you describe your own 
reaction, the receiver is free to use your feedback or not to use it as 
he sees fit. By avoiding evaluative language, the receiver's need to 
react defensively is reduced. 

f - 

For example: 

You have interrupted me three times in the last half hour is probably not 
something that a person really wants to hear, but it is more helpful than, 
you arm a rude, selfish s.o.b. 

2. XT IS SPECIFIC RATHER TEAS GENERAL. To be told that one is "dominating" 
is probably not as useful as to be told that "just now when we were 
deciding the issue, you continued to argue your point of view without 
responding to what others said, and I felt forced to accept your argu- 
ments or fact attack from you. 
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3. XT TAKES ONTO ACCOUNT THE NEgDS OF BOTH THE RECEIVER AND GIVER ^OF 
FEEDBACK. Feedback can b« destructive when it serves only the giver* « 
needs and fails to consider the needs of the person on the receiving 
end* V 

) ~ 

4. IT IS DIRECTED TOWARD BEHAVIOR THAT THE RECEIVER CAN DO SOMETHING ABOUT* 
When some shortcoming (over which he has no control) is pointed out, ' 
the receiver's frustration is often increased. 

5. -IT IS SOLICITED, RATHER THAN IMPOSED. ' Feedback is most useful whefi the 

receiver himself has asked others to tell him how his behavior affected 
theau 

6. IT IS WELL- TIME&i in general, feedback is most useful when provided at r 
the earliest opportunity after the given behavior (depending, of course, 
on thes, person's readiness ta hear it, support available from others, etc.) . 

7. IT IS CHECKED TO INSURE CLEAR COMMUNICATION. By rephrasing the feedback 
he has received to see if it ccjrresponds to what the" sender had in mind, 
the receiver ascertains that he understands what was said to him. 

8. When feedback is given in a training group, both giver and receiver 
have the OPPORTUNITY TO CHECK WITH OTHERS IN *pitE GROUP THE ACCURACY OF 

THE FEEDBACK. Is one person's perception shared by others? 

■ * 
• *■ 

feedback, then is a way of giving help; it is also useful for the individual 
who- wants to learn how well his behavior matches his intensions, 



Steps in Giving Feedback * 

* .»■■ .« 

Observing and Reporting 

Most of us listen routinely , neither seeing nor heating .all the data we 
need to give usefuf feedback. Moreover , we are accustomed *to makina auick t 
subjective judgments, as we do in conversation. Cardful, objective watching 
and listening-— good observation— is the key to the whole feedback process*' 

• - : V 

As in the case with observation, few people can consistently qpd accurately 
report on their^ feelings or other people's .behavior. 

The most coraaon reporting error is junking from an observation to a obnclusioa 
(or interpretation) without checking the accuracy of the observation. The 
first task in giving feedback is to accurately describe observed data. 




Leveling, 

Aftfer reporting the data accurately, tell the person how his behavior affected 
you. Attempt to be open/ honesty specific, and descriptive. Try, however/ 
not to overwhelm the person with your feedback. Check often to see if your : 
message is as clear as you think it is. * 7 , 
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Pitfalls in Giving Feedback 
Making Assumption* (Interpretations) 

In the absence of complete data, we stake assumptions or inferences to fill in 
the blanks. (For example, if you are reading this article, I assume you're 
interested in communication principles though I have no visible data to support" 
this. Likewise, I could infer that you are interested in training.) . We make 
assumptions and inferences daily and, in fact, must do so because there simply 
isn t enough time or energy for each of us to explain everything, every day. 

Assumptions and inferences, however, must be used with discretion. They must 
be made clear, and checked out. Unless assumptions are clarified and checked, 
/ your feedback may be inaccurate, leading you to an inaccurate conclusion. 

Confronting 

The confronting statement is something to avoid in giving feedback. * Feedback ** 
should not be given primarily to -dump" or "unload" on another, if you feel you 
have to say something negative to the other person, then ask yourself who it is 
you are trying to "help." Feedback should not be given to accuse someone 
of being responsible for another person's behavior. Feedback should be a 
direct response from me to you about how your behavior affected me. 



Conclusion 



Giving effective feedback in part depends on an individual's values and basic 
philosophy about himself, his relationships with others, and other people's 
perceptions. Certain guidelines, however, can be learned and are valuable in 
helping people give and receive useful feedback. 

In summary, the object of feedback is the transmission of reliable information 
so that the person receiving it has sufficient information to change his 
behavior, if he elects to do so. 
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Four -questions to ask yourself before giving any feedback ares 

25 r ° ceiver ' 8 Z***vtor be changed or modified? (If the answer is "no" 
then don't go on.) 

* • *re my observations both accurate and objective? 

J. Can I clearly and accurately describe ay observations? 

4. Sow can I check with the receiver to insure clear communication? 

For a more in-depth discussion of interpersonal communication, the, following 
topics are covered in other resource papers in your manuals 

a. Visualising the helping situation! things that make it difficult for us 
to give helpi and things that make it difficult for us to%eceive helpi 
Feedback and the Helping Relationship. ~ 
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b« External vs group-shared feedback i vho is responsible for the feed- 
back; pressure to change vs freedom to change; motivation to hurt vs 
motivation to help; and coping with anger; Giving Feedbacks An 
Interpersonal Skill • , 

c. Characteristics of the feedback process: Aids for Giving and Receiving 
Feedback. . 
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STRUCTURED EXPERIENCE: FEEDBACK* ' 

GOAL v 

v V 
To give participants practice in using the eight feedback rules 

time 

60 minutes'* 



SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
One large room 

SEATING 



Pairs aay sit anywhere they wish 

MATERIALS 

Feedback. Rating Scales 

TRAINER INSTRUCTIONS 

• Introduce the structured experience, 



, Explain the goal of the structured experience. 
Give the following instructions:. 



This learning activity is divided into three parts. In the first part 
participants ore divided into pairs to play a game called "I've got it 
you want it," In the second part, each member of the pair gives feed- 
back to the other about what happened in pie game. In the third parti, 
pairs share their experiences with the total group. . ,'- 

In Part One, one men&er of the pair has "it" and he d£tsn*t want to 
givS- 'it" up. The other person wants "it", his job is to talk the 
first person into giving "it" up. 

(Note: It is important for this game that the person who has "it" 
doesn't think of "it" as a specific object.) 

You will be given five minutes to get "if away from your partner. 
At the .end of this time period, we will begin ^e feedback portion. 



•Reprinted from Training of Trainers, revised edition; Ann R. JBauman, 
course developer; JJormandie 'Ka»ar # editor; National Drug Abuse^Center, 1977. 



^In Part Two, Feedback-Surma ry-Repeat, * we will give feedback, check, 
our understanding of the feedback and rate it on the Feedback Rating 
Scales. ■ 

First, the partner who wanted *it m will give feedback to the person 
who had "it*. * 

T^e person who had *it" will then summarize and repeat the feedback he 
received from his partner. (This ensures accurate communication.) 

■ . ■ • 
The process is then reversed; the person who had *it* gives feedback 
to his partner. His partner then summarizes and repeats the feedback 
he received. 

After the feedback rounds are completed, the pair rates each round on 
the feedback Rating Scales. You will have twenty minutes to complete 
>art Two. 

In Part Thzqe, pairs discuss with the total group their experiences in 
and* what they^ie^rned from "Feedback* . 

Note to Trainer: This exercise sounds more complicated than it is. Instead 
of giving the instructions all at once and' then repeating them 2>e fore each 
part of the structured experience, you may wish to give only those inspec- 
tions that relate to Part One, Two, or Three. If the group is not familiar' 
with giving and receiving Lsedback, the trainers might decide to 'demonstrate 
expected trainee behavior Jfcfcr Part Two. Before conducting this structured 
experience, decide (with your co-trainers) how the instructions are to be 
given. 

• Ask if there are any questions. Clarify the task if necessary. 



Part One (9 minutes) t 

'* 

m-p Divide trainees into pairs. 

• Identify which member of the pair has "it*. 

• Begin Part One: 11 I've got it; you Want it." 

m Observe trainees 1 ' participation in Part 0n5. (This may provide you 
with usefu^data for Part Three.) 

m Call .time after live minutes. 
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Part Two (21 minutes) 

# Explain Part Two of the structured experience. 

• Explain that trainees should spend no store than seven minutes on each 
* phase of Part Two. Watch the time and tell the pairs when each seven- 
minute segment has elapsed, 
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• Observe trainees' participation A» Parti Two. (This data may also 
be useful in Part Three.) 

* 

• Call time after 21 minutes. 



Part Three (20 minutes) 

• Ask trainees to reassemble into a large group. 

• Ask the pairs to disdSss their experiences aAd what they learned 
from -Feedback.- Each ^ir should be allowed no more than four 

> ainut6s . in ***** ,*> discuss their experiences, so that at least four 
pairs can report. After each pair reports, ask for volunteers whose 
"experiences differed from thos^ previously reported. 

b Summarize the structured experience and discuss its relevance to the 
, next section of this modules group process. * v 
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APPENDIX C , 
SUGGESTED ENERGIZERS 



Sometimes group members xked activity that will erase their lethargy and will 
prepare them for the task ahead. Such an activity is called an energizer. It, 
should be fun and non threatening? it should involve physical movement, stimu- 
late breathing, and provide a/ shared experience. The following suggested 
energizers are from Pfeiffer knd Jones (1974a) and National Drug Abuse Center, 
1974. . f 

BACK* LIFT. Group members form dyads, and partners sit back to back on the 
fl S° r * Th * y lock their anas together and' attempt to stand. Variation: They 
stand back to back, locking arms, and one member lifts the other off the 
floor. ' x • * 

* i ■ ■ 

SACK RUB. Group members form a large circle, each person facing the back of 
the person in front of him/her. At a given signal, they start rubbing each 
other's shoulders and backs. ' * 

BIG AND SHALL CIRCLES. Participants join hands in a circle. The facilitator 
instructs them to stretch the circle as large as possible and then to make 
the circle as small as possible. • 

ELEPHANT AND GIRAFFE. Group members stand in a circle, one person volunteers ^ 
tp be "it." The volunteer stands in the center of the circle, points to one " 
member, and says either "Elephant" or "Giraffe." The indicated person and 
the participant on each side of him/her must pantomime some parts of the desig- 
nated animal (nose, ears, neck", eyes 5 before the volunteer counts to three. 
If a person fails to respond in time, he/she becomes "it." 

' V 
NERF. Group members stand in -a circle and bounce a Nerf Ball (a soft, spongy 
ball distributed by Parker Brothers) or a balloon in the air as long as 
possible. Ground rules are (1) no one may hit the ball twice in a row? 
(2) the ball must not touch the floor; (3) before the ball can be hit randomly, 
it must be bounced at least once by each person around the circle; (4) the / 
person who makes a bad pass must tell the others something about him/herself; 
and (5) the group decides, what are "bad passes.'," 

PARTNER PUSS. Group members work in pairs, standing and facing their partners 
with legs far apart. They stretch their hands above their heads and press 
their palms against those of their partners. They then try to push each other 
over. (Impossible if they are doing it correctly.) 

SONGS. Group members walk about on their tiptoes while they sing together 
"Tiptoe Through the Tulips". The movement and song are then changed to "Walk- 
ing Through the Tulips," "Running Through the Tulips," and finally, to "Stomp— 
ing^Through the Tulips." (Other activity songs can be used, such as *ltsy 
Bitsy Spider," "Bunny Hop/" and "Head and Shoulders, .Knees and Toes.") 
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THE SCREAM. Group Members s^arvj and close their eyes. They breathe slowly 
and -deeply. _ Then they breathe in unison* Continuing to breathe together, 
they reach up and then higher and higher. They are instructed to jump up and 
r ^own toget her «and then to screen as loudly as they can. ' 

TUG-OF-WAR. ^Participants divide themselves into two teams and, using an • 
t imaginary rope, pull" as hard as they, can in opposite directions./ 

UNDER THE BRIDGES* Participants form a circle, holding " hands . Qne member 
frees one hand and leads the others "under the bridges" of hands. The group " 
ties itself into a knot. 

■ * * •■«♦.. 

WHOOSH. Group members strand, reach up, and breathe deeply in uniso>. Then 
they bend forward quickly at the waist, dropping their arms as if they were 
going to touch their toes, while exhaling all the air in their lungs. This 
is repeated several times . ' * , 

YOGA BREATH Of* FIRE. Individuals stand' at ease. ^ Following the leader's move- 
ments, they ^tove through the ^following steps: ... < _ , 

1. Legs should be shoulder-length apart, with knees s om ewhat bent 

„ 2. Make fists with hands and place on chest, elbows horizontal to floor 

3. Inhale — arms, go straight out to side v 

4. Exhale — arms pulled back tp ch^st position 

5# Begin rapid (breath~of-f ire) breathing \ 

V * 

ZOOM. Participants sit; in a circle, facing starlight * ahead * The leader turns 
his/her head to person, on right and "sends n that person the yard, "zoom. 1 
The receiver then turns to the person on his/her right and does the same thing 
After "Zoom* has been sent around, the circle, the leader can suggest that it 
go faster or in .different ways. For example: "Do it aggrier"; ."Do it sexily 1 ' 
"Whisper it.* When it comes back to hin>, the- leader c£n say "Zilch:" 



APPENDIX D ' 
GROUP PACIHTATOJgjkSSESSMENT 



PRETEST ' 1l . v* 

Instructions* you have approximately 30 minutes ;to complete tnjLs test 

Please read all questions carefully; In order that learn- 
ing gain be measured from the beginning of the course «to 
the end, please. put your name (or some other identifying 
Tk) cm both the pre and posttest. ' . , 



lm Suppose you are smarting a group today. Describe an exercise you might 
use to help the members get to know one another. \ • 



2. Pl,ace a checkmark beside items that describe characteristics of a good 
grpupt , ' ' 



Atten^iian is paid to^bat is being said but no attention is paid to 
how it is said or to how members work, together. 



Members think of themselves as a group. 



Members are careful about what they say, and are afraid of being rejected 
by the group. 

The group has goals that are explicit and shared. 



Each member's contributions are valued. 



'J 
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Raad % aach. of the following issu«s\ that might »be discussed in, a group* 
Place a "P* beside those issufes that are process and a "C* beside the 
content issues. 

... .i. 
The atmosphere during group sessions. 



Whether or not the clinic should be opened at least one evening 

> 

How the group goes about making decisions. 

ft 

The reasons 'why one of the group members shoots dope. X * * 



Name three elements in a group experience that can help a person grow 
and leam about . his/herself (curative factors) . 



1. 



2. 



3. 



In our aodel^of the stages of group growth there are two main stages, 

each of .which has two subs tages* 1 

■ t 

/ t * 

What are the^substages of the Developing Stage? 

i. 



—r 



2. 



What are the substages of the Potency Stage? 

X. ' ' . 



2. 
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Which substage is characterized by the development of cohesion, 
increased risk-taking, and increased openness and trust? 



v > •••• . 

, Place a checkmark beside items that describe a goo<i_group leader; 
Do*s not allow any tension to develop in the 'group* 



_ Has respect for each of the group mashers and values their contribu- 
tions, V 

( Is patient with the gro^ even when it is moving' slowly. 

i Offers a iQt of advice to group members. 

' ■ " . ■ . . , 4 : ■ " 

Sometimes a counselor must decide whether or not a client should partici- 
pate in group or individual counseling. Put' a "G" by the client descrip- 
tions that indicate group counseling and an "I" by the descriptions that 
suggest individual. counseling. \ 

The client is not in touch witjTofc aware of hie/her feelings. 

• • The client needs to practice social skills and become more effective 
in interpersonal relations. y\ 

The client is undergoing a serious crisis that demands ismediate 

attrition and resolution. 

The client is unaware of how he/she affects others and needs to receive 

feedback « 



This question relates to concept of., the focus of an intervention • Place 
a letter beside each of the following interventions to indicate what the 
focus is* 

. * - r 

G - Group 

S * Subgroup (interpersonal) 
I « Individual ' 
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PRETEST ANSWER KEY 



4 points: ^ nftwi n g and describing in detail an appropriate exercise ' 
3 point^v / naming and generally describing an appropriate exercise 

2 points? naming and briefly discussing an appropriate exercise 

5 points: 1 point for each item correctly checked or not checked 

Attention is paid" to what is being said, but no attention is 

paid to how it is said or to how member s^fcrk together. 

* 4 Members think of themselves as a group* 

Members are car#ful about what they say and are afraid of being 

rejected by the grot©. 



x 



The group has goals that are explicit and shared* 



x Each member's contributions are valued. 
4 points; 1 point for each item* 



ssi^hs. 



P_ The atmosphere during group sessi 

c Whether 6r not the clinic should be opened at least one evening 
a week. 

^ How the group goes about making decision&v"^ 

c The reasons why one of the group members shoots dope. 



6 points s 2 points each 

Correct answers 

—Getting feedback 

— Expressing feelings 

— Peeling that you belong 

—Seeing others with problems like your own 
—Getting support 

— Giving support * ^ 

—Giving feedback 
—Getting advice 
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6 points , 

^ .-.*■■ 

What are the aubatagea of the Developing Stage? (1 point each) 

1. Acquaintance , . 

"2. Groundwork — .. ' 

What are the aubatagea of the potency Stage? (1 point each) ; 

\ *• 

1. Working '••.".< 

2. Closing ' ^ 

-* ^ • 

Which aubatage ia characterised by the development of coheaion, increased 
risk-taking, and increased openness and trust? (2 points) * > 

Working m V 1 



4 points: 1 point for each item correctly checked or not checked 
Does not allow any tension *to develop in the groups 



x 



X 



Has respect for each of the group members and values their 
contributions • 

Is patient with the group even when it is moving slowly. 
Offers a lot of advice to group members. 



4 points: 1 point for each item 
I 



The client is not in touch with or awar* of his/her feelings* 



/G The client needs to practice social skills and become more 

' * effective in interpersonal relations. * 

The client is undergoing a serious crisis that demands immediate 

. attention arid resolution. • 

Ji The client is unaware of how he/she affects others and needs to 

receive feedback. 



4 points: 1 point for each item 

S "Duncan, you and George seem to be yelling at each other and 
not listening very much. How about having that conversation 
again, only this time *try really hard to listen to what* the 
other person is saying." 
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"Barbara ha* brought up an important issue. Does anyone have 
any; feelings about it?" 

i 

(After two — bera have an angry interchange) "I am uncomfortable 
with what just happened and I'm wondering what do we do now? How 
do- other people feel now? 

"Susan, you've been very quiet today. Would you tell us what is 
going on with you?" 




r 
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APPENDIX E 
GROUP FACILITATOR ASSESSMENT ^ 

$ % 

\ 

POSTTEST, 

f 

Instructional ^fou have approximately 30 minutes to complete this test. 

Please read all questions carefully. In order that learn- 
ing gain be measured from the beginning of the course to the 
end, please put your name (or some other identifying mark) 
on both the pre and posttest. ' 

\ 

1. Suppose you are starting a group today. Describe an exercise you might 
use to help the members get to know one Another* 



\ 



2. Place a checkmark beside items that describe characteristics of a good 



group: 



Some members have nothing to contribute and they are ignored. 

/ 

Members are receptive to f eed b a ck i the climate is open and 
trusting. 



Members pay attention to how they work with one another. - 
Members are not sure why the group exists; there are no goals, 
Members think of themselves as ,a group. 



1 
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Read each, of the following issues that night be discussed In a group. 
Place a "P* beside those laauaa that are process and a "C" beao.de the 

content Issues. A 

The level of participation of various members during the group 
session. 

V 9 \ 



What Joan can do to met men who are not into dope. 
The "fael^pg tone* during group sessions. 

for young children who co©6 to the clinic with 





three elements in a group experience that can help a person grow 
learn about hiai/herself (curative factors) . 



i. 



2. 



3 ( 



In our eodel of the stages of group growth there are two main stages, 
each of which has two substages. 

What 'aire the substages of the Developing Stage? 



2. ; , , : . ; 

What are the substages of the Potency Stage? 

1. \ t ; ' 

2. ; 

Which substage is characterized by conflict, dealing with issues of 
power, and finding one's position in the group? 
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Place a chackaark beside f items that describe a good group leader. 
Uses threats to bring aeabers into line, 

Can accept and deal with criticism of hiss/heraelf and of tha 

group, 

Sees ^ i^aportant issues that are going on in the group. 

Allows setae tension in the group and is comfortable with it. 

Sometimes a counselor^ must decide whether pr not a client should partici- 
pate in group or individual counseling. Put a "G" by tha client descrip- 
tions that indicate group counseling and an "I" by the descriptions that 
suggest individual counseling. ' ^* 

The client's problems are problems a lot of other clients have. 

The client needs to set his/her own pace, to be able to work 

when he/she is ready and to "sit back" when he/she is not. 

riie client shows* very flat or inappropriate amotions. 

The client is very immature and childlike. * •> 

Th\s question relates to the concept of the focus of an intervention. 
Plac\s a letter beside each of the following interventions to indicate 
what/ the focus is: 

G - Group 

S - Subgrup (interpersonal) « 
I ■ Individual 

Sifisna just shared some pretty important feelings with us. I 

wonder if others have similar feelings they have. never expressed. " 

"John, do you think this is helping you with this problea?" 



"Annette and Kitty, you two seem to have some pretty strong 
feelings toward each other." 



"There is a lot of tension here now. Is anyone thinking of 
^saying something and wondering what would happen if they said it?" 



\ 
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POSTTEST ANSWER KEY 

1. 4 point*: naming and describing in detail an appropriate exercise 
3 points j naming and generally describing am appropriate exercise 
2 point* t naming and briefly discussing an appropriate exercise 

1 points naming an appropriate exercise • 

•i , 
i . 

2. 5 points s 1 point for each item correctly checked or not checked 

„ Sooe members have nothing to contribute and they are ignored. 

x Members are receptive to feedback; the climate is open and trusting* 



Members pay attention to how they work with one another. 
Members are not sure why the group exists ; there are no goals. 
Members think of themselves as a group. 




3. 4 points: 1 point for each item \ 
P The level of participation of various members during the group 



session. , 
What Joan can do to meet men who are not into dope./ 
The "feeling tone 1 * during grox^p sessions. 

What can be done for young children who come to the clinic with 
their parent. 



4. 6 point*: 2 points for each correct answer 

Correct answers: ^ 

—Getting feedback 
— Expressing feeling* 
—Feeling that you belong 

—Seeing others with problems like your own 
—Getting support 
—Giving support 
—Giving feedback 
—Getting advice 



5. 6 points 

What are the substages of the Developing Stage? (1 < point each) 

1. Acquaintance | _ s 

2. ' Groundwork Q J 
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What are the aubstages of the Potency Stage? U poiftt Wfch) 



1 • Working 
2 # Closing 



Which substage is characterized by conflict, dealing with issues of 
power, and finding one*s position in 'the group? (2 points) 

Groundwork 

4 points: 1 point for each item correctly checked or not checked 

- i 

Uses threats to bring members into line. 

> 

x Can accept and 'deal with criticism of him/herself and of the 

group. . 

25 Sees the important issues that are going on in the group. 

m Allows some tension in the group and is^comfortable with it. 



x 



4 points s 1 point each r , * 
The Client's problems are problems a lot of/bther clients have. 

G The client needs to set his/her own pace^b^^ able* to work 

when he/she is ready and to "sit back? when fi/sjie is not. 

_ — "The client shows very flat or inappropriate emotions. 

1 The client is very immature and , childlike. 



4 points: 1 point each item \ 

"Mona just shared some pretty important feelings with us. ' I 

wonder if others have similar feelings they have never expressed." 

1 "John, do y°^^nk this is helping you with this problem?" 

s "Annette and Kitty, you two seem, to have some pretty strong feeling 



- toward each other." 

_5 "There is a lot of tension here now. Is anyone thinking of saying 

and wondering what would happen if they said it?" 

N 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

4 ' "* 

There is increasing demand for counselors to lead groups. Groups 
frequently /are an effective way for a relatively small number of 
counselors to handle a large number of clients. Several advantages 
of group counseling over individual counseling have been indicated/ 

• These advantages include peer support and peer pressure , , the / 

x opportunity for the, client to practice social interaction within 
v the group and to learn that personal problems are not unique t>y 
hearing of others 1 problems,. The trend toward grqup counseling 
also has been bolstered by the misconception that relatively in- 
effective counselors can function in a group becauste groups seem 
to take care of themselves. - \ 

For all of. these reasons r too many counselors with experience 
only in individual counseling are being thrust into groXip leader- / 
. |fiip positions,* "Because leading a group is difficult and involves 
a number of skills, many groups headed by untrained leaders do 
not fulfill their potential and actually may have negative, effects 
on both the leaders and group members. Clearly, a need exists for 
training programs that will prepare counselors jto be gr$up leaders. 

Training programs for group counselors usually can be categorized 
as theoretical) or experiential* The traditional approach has 
emphasized-, the theory of group dynamics. Unfortunately/ a 
thorough understanding of group . theory is. difficult to acquire 
.^within the time limitations of in-service or other short-term 1 
training.- More importantly, tjiis ^approach does not prepare 
f>otential leaders; for the experiential and often intense emotional 
aspect of groups. It does, however, provide a**theoretical frame- 
work around which to organize group goals and activities. 

This workshop is designed to~meet the need for a balanced approach 
to traiiting group counselors. Theoretical material is concerned 
with group norms, goals, the issues of process and content, and 

• the stages of .group growth. We have tried to limit this material 
to that Which .will be mdst helpful when the txainer leads groups 
of his or her own. Parts of the training are directed explicitly 
to practical concerns such as how to select' group members and how 
a 'given intervention by the leader is likely to affect the group . 
in specific, common situations. * 

Didactic material and structured experiences are, combined to help 
the training group anticipate important issues that might arise 
in a group.' In fact, one of the^^oals of the workshop is to help 
the trainees work together fund, as^a group, confront actual group 

r 
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issues. f 

Included are exercises designed to promote personal growth. Two- 
criteria were fundamental in selecting the personal growth exercises. 
First/ exercises were chosen that would be appropriate, to the stage 
of the .training group (not too threatening too "so<jn) • Second, 
exercises that could be used by the trainees in their own groups 
were preferred. 

The emphasis in this training design is on the experiential aspect 
of training. Even theoretical issues are approached through 
experiential exercises whenever possible. Much of ; the learning . 
that will t^ake place in this workshop will result when the trainees 
examine their own group process. . Tae importance of experiencing 
the training group as a group cannot be overemphasized ,• and the 
trainer who is uncomfortably with this emphasis should look else- • 
where for a trainija^ design.- 

In the developme^^of this workshop , several basic assumptions 
about- -the training process were relied upon, the most important 
of which are these: 

i 

1. Individuals retain material better if cognitive 

information is ref lec£!ed in what they experience. . 

.2. Potential group leaders should havq some experience 
in group-growth settings to. increase' their aware- 
ness of how they affect and are affected by the 
•> behaviors of others. Without this experience/ they 

are likely to feel * threatened when put in. a leader- « 
ship position, and their effectiveness, as well as 
the growth of other group members, will be impeded. 

3. An understanding of group process is essential £f 

a prospective group . leadfer is to facilitate the * 
process and growth of .groups he/she leads. 

4. Practical experience in the use of different inter- 
ventions in ^he training situation has two important 
functions; Ca) it provides an opportunity* to prac- ' 
tice skills and implement theory learned earlier in 

the course, and (b) it gifes the trainee confidence 
in his/her ability to le^d^ group. 

5. Some of the structured exercises used in the \araining 
group also should be applicable to the trainees* 
own groups. These^ exerjises provide concrete tech-^/* . 
niques that the group leader could! use to facilitate 
group and individual growth. 
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6. Each participant should be exposed to some growth- 
related aMciety in the course of training* This 
experienc* should prove helbful when he/she becomes 
involved iY^fee anxiety-projvoking situations occasion- 
ally encountered in groups. 1 

/. 

COURSE MATERIALS 
Trainer's Manual 

'The Trainer 's Manual includes the following: 
m Goals and objectives for each unit 

m Time/Activity Sheets, including. the. training schedule, 

times, and outlined instructions for trainers 

i 

- *■ 

• Exercise instructions, including specific notations of 

materials and equipment needed, procedural details, and 
processing guidelines for each unit 

• Detailed lecturettes 
Participant 1 s Manual 

♦ ■ 

The Participant^ Manual includes; 

• Course content * 

• Goals and , objectives for each unit 

• * Charts and forms used in each unit 

» Supplementary resource materials • 

I 

ji Instructions for delivering exercises that might be 
useful in the trainees* own groups 

GROUP 'SIZE , . 

Groups should consist ideally of ten to twelve participants wi£h 
two' trainers. Groups of over fifteen participants can be handled 
for the didactic portions of the draining, but should be divided 
into two smaller groups for most of the experiential exercises.* 
If this occurs, the small groups should always consist of tJie 
same people so that, participants can begin to feel that they are 
a group. 



^^In the sample schedule, the exercises that can be done in two 
groups are indicated with an asterisk. 



/* Sample Schedule* 



DAY ONE 

/ 

9:00 Registration; pretest j 

10: Q0 Overview and Introduction to Unit I and Module 1 

10:15 Exercise 1: Name Game 

' • i 

10:35 Exercise 3: Getting to Know You** 

11:05 Break £ \ ^ 

11:15 Exercise 5: Sharing a Childhood Fantasy 

11 2 50 Administer Group Growth Scale (in preparation for Exercise 6) 

Summary of Module 1 - * 
12:00 Lunch (trainers , tabulate Group Growth Scale) 

1-00 Introduction to Ur^t II and Module 2 

.1:10 Exercise 6: Our Growing Group 

1:20 Exercise 7: .Defining a Group (if subgroups draw two pictures 

allow another 10 nwLnutes) 1 ... 

2:05 Summary of Module 2 ■ * 

2 : 10 ; Introduction to Module 3 \ 

2:20 Exercise 8: Personal Goals as Group Goals' , 

Lecture tte 1: Goals 

3:00 Break 

3 : 10" Exercise 9: Committee Meeting** (only one role play was used) 

4:15 Summary and Evaluation of Day 



DAY TWO 

9;00 Warm up energizer 

Introduction to Module 4 
9:15 Lecturette 2: What to Observe in a Group 

Exercise 10: Process and Content Identification 
9; 50 Exercise 11: Task, Maintenance and Self-Orfented Behavior 

^ Role Play** 

\ (break between role -plays) 
Lecturette 3: Task, Maintenance and Self-Oriented Behavior 
11:30 Summary of Module 6 

11:35 Introduction to Module .5 

11:40 Lecturette 4: Curative Factcftrs and Norms' Promoting Their 

Development 



*This is one schedule usecaBfc the course developers during a particular 
presentation* Not all. of The exercises were used and the order of some was 
changed. Since this represents ,only a sample scfteduie, trainers may find 
it desirable to create their own, using the block schedule time frames 
and suggestions for deleting exercises xtn thm trainer's suggestions for 
deleting exercij^er'in the trainer's guidelines as references. Exercises . 
fallowed by ** were delivered to two subgroups because of the size of %.he 
training audience. 




12:00 

3:00 
3:05 
3:15 
* 3:20 
3:30 
3:40 



' Lunch 

Exercise 12: Current Status** 

Summary of -Module 5 

Break 

Introduction to Module 6 
Exercise 13: Our Growing Group 
Lecturette 5: Stages of Group Growth 
Summary and Evaluation of Day 



DAY THREE 





Introduction to Module 7 
Exercise 14: Group Compositions 
Break 

Lecturette 6: Interviewing Group Members j v 
Exercise 15: Evaluating a Client for Counseling 
Summary of Module 7 , ' \ 

Introduction to Module. 8 

Exercise 16: Brainstorming Good and Bad Qukliti^s of a Leader 



Group Leader Self-Disclosure 



3:50 



Exercise 17 : 
^^unch 

Exercise 18: 
Lecturett^ 7 
Exercise 19: 
Summary of Module 8 
Bre ak 

Introduction to Module 9 
Exercise 20: Intervention Fishbowl 
Summary and Evaluation of Day 



Hand Mirroring 

Leadership Styles 
What is My Role in the Group** 



/ 



DAY FOUR * F 

9:00 Warm-up energizer - 

9:10 Lecturette 8: Interventions 

9:35 Exercise 21: A Sample Intervention 

10 : 00 Summary of Module 9 "~ 

10:05 Break 

10:15 Introduction to Module 10 

10 : 20 Exercise 22: Practicing Interventions 
(all incident but one were done' before 

12:10 Lunch 

1:10 Exercise 22:' (last incident concluded) 

1:30 ~ Lecturette*: Stages of Group Growth Revisited 

1:40 Exercise 23: Practicing Interventions - Potency Stage « 

^ vonly a few of the potency stage interventions were done) 
2:25* . , Break n t , 

-2 : 35 Exercise 24 : Practicing Facilitati<^ Skills 

4:05 Summary and 'Evaluation of Day 



- Developing Stage 
lunch) 




\ 
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DAY FIVE 

9:00 
9:05 

9:50 
12:05 
12:10 

1:10 

2:10 

2:15 

2 : 45 

3:15 




Introduction to Day, Five 

Exercise 23: Practicing Interventions - Potency Stage 
(two more incidents wexe done to finish * up the modul'e ) 
Exercise 25: Critical Iiv^i dents Role Play** v 
Summary of Module *1Q 
Lunch 

Post-test and Evaluation 
Introduction to Module 11 
Exercise 26: Completing Sentence 
Exercise 28: Closing Fantasy 
Closing Corajaents 



\ 




BLOCK. SCHEDULE '* 



t 



AM ' , PM •■ ; 



Day 
One 


Morula 1: Getting Acquainted 

c " 
jr 

* — — 




i . ... \ ' * ■! 

t . " . >■ « 

Module 2: -^e Concept of a G£oup 

\ ■ ; '\\ ■ • ' 

Module 3: Goals 


Day 
Two 

• 


> 

Module 4: Process and Content 

Module 5: Curative Factors y 

t 


u 


Module 5: Curative. Factors- Continued 
Module 6: Stages of Group Growth 


Day 
Three 


Module 7: Selecting Members For 
* / . A Group 

. • (. ■ ' ' ■ 


N 


MocRil e 8 : Le ade rsh ip 

" 

Module . 9 : Interventions 


Day 
Four 

r . 


Module 9: Interventions - Cont . 
Module 10: Practicing Interventions 


c v 


Module 10: Practicing Interventions - * > 
Continued 


Day 
- Five 


\ i.- — - "■ * — ■■ ' ' — " 

Module 10: Practicing Interventions - 
Continued 


a 


Module 11: Closing 

« 

• 
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UNIT I/MODUI^E 1 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 

" S.: ' « • * • 



V 



This unit is^prjliaarily experiential: 4ts purpose is to accelerate* 
the development of group \f deling among participants. A group 
atmosphere will confix the validity of the * concepts- introduced 
later* Getting acquainted is a' fijrst step in the important 
development of a cohesive group. *■ , - 

G0 * LS! ' • ' :V ' '■■ . ' .# ' , ' ■" 

1. * Ho introduce t^e jgarticipants \to one; another 

' " * •, * * t ' . 

2. To establish 'a climate skpportive of growth 

,3. T6 help the participants feel like part of a group 




i ' -aW ' • * 4 * : 70 introduce .participants .to self-disclosure in a 
V* V . . non-threatening situation * ; 

5'. To introduce structured exercises that participants 
* , Can use with their . own groups 

■ '•• • : /\ : . • v. <. 

■ 4 . OBJECTIVES: . * — >« V 

\ '< '' 1; Each participant will identify * with at least 80 percent, . 

accuracy, the names of the other participants! ' 

2+ Each participant -will say^c&ething about the skills- 
anci^ interests that' he/she brings to tha training group.- 

/ . 3. The participants will give the group a mean* rating of i 

. * • . • * at least 'three on items #2 and' #3 of the Group Grq^th 
' ' 1 " Scale . (YMCA,' 197.4) . - - - 

. *. 4. Each participant will be able to\execute ahd procass ai^, 

least tw6 structured exercises thafc\have the goal of 
. getting members of a new group acquainted with each 
' ' ... , ¥ . other . , j *. • * • 



■ } : .■" ... . • * - • * 



4^ .' 



/ 




EXERCISE Is NAME GAME 



PURPOS| 

'1. To ciNp^te a relaxed atmosphere early in training • 
2, To get each person involved in the group . - «. . ■ 

J- TO help group memlprs learn one another^' first name 

■* * * 

SETTING: J ' ' ' . 

This, exercise can help ^relieve the' discomfort that often ..comes 
when ^roup members do not know each other's name*. 



MATERIALS : 
None 

PROCEDURE : 



Form a circle wi$h your chairs r Think ,pf a "feeling" adjective- 
that begins with the first letter of your first name. Beginning _ 
with the group leader (or trainet) and proceeding around the 
circle, state the name and feeldng adjective of those who preceded 
you, then state' your own adjective qgdnaos, After the circle 
is completed, volunteers can state Ml\f the names. 



For example, group leader; 'Happy Heidi : ' 

1st participant; Happy Heidi, Bashful Bill 
2nd participant; Happy Heidi, §ashful Bill, 
*■ 1 Jovial Joe* 



COMMENTS; * % 

j 



\ 



4 , • 



EXERCISE 2 s CIRCLE OF HANDS 



PURPOSE : 



1. To raise the energy level of the group ' * 

* - ■ 4 v • ; • . ' 

?• To give each* participant the chance to tell the * group 
what qualities and/or skills- he/she can.hJfifeg into 

group y. ' . . / 



give the participants a chance to feel that they 
i a group- ^, , . 



3. To 

are a group 



SETTING ; 



1% . . . y 



.This exercise 'is 'designed for the new group. After a sedentary 
activity, energizing the participants is useful, 'The exercise 
gives/eVeryone a chance to kariow Something about the different # 
individuals in the group, their skills and styles of behavior. . 

• V 

' Materials: < ^ ' - ; ■ 

* * ^ 

PROCEDURE: ? , <■ , M ■ 

Stand in a tight^ircle with: your arms over each other 9 s shqplders . 
you are p^rt of a group that. is interested in .choosing people 
who can help the group In some way , Each group member #ust fctfce 
a tti<n' stepping outride of the group and trying to re-enter by 
persuading, the others of his/her value €0 the- group. Be selective; 
demand that each person give gbod reaspns . 



After the exercise is pver*; consider questions such as, "Hof/*did 
it feel to have the powers to exclude or include someone?" and 
"Was it hard to think of what you could offer the group that 
would convince them to let i you in?" ' 1 

-J < 



COMMENTS: 



EXERCISE 3: GETTING TO KNOW YOU* 



J 



PURPOSE; 



1.' To^ introduce group members to each other on a more than, 
first-name basis " , 

k * 

Do help participants understand the 'different levels' of ' 
. conversation whan talking to 'someone knpwn superficially 
• and to someone known well. 



^3 . To establish a- sharing and risk-tal^ng atmosphere 



\ 



SETTING: 



This axercisreNi^s useful in the early stages of trainings or ^ 
counseling When communication channels have not been established . 
In conjunction with several exercises that follow, tlhis activity 
klso might be useful in a group where communication thAs become 
superficial or rigid. , * 



■ MATERIALS : 

1 . • * ' 



Newsprint and marker 



PROCEDURES 



Organize into a pair with someone you do not know well. After 
ypu spend ^aboat five minutes getting acquaint^, tell the leader 
(or trainer?} what you were discussing . These will pe listed 
on newsprint fpr the group to see. . k . . *■ 

* - * .-*""•. * ' \ 

* m t 

Then consider what you would talk about with someone who was 
one of your special 'friends. Share* sorn^ of these things with 
your partner, as if f he/she were your real friend. After about 
five minutes, tell the leader (or trainer) what you were 
discussing this time.' Compare the two *tists. 



COMMENT^ - : 



/ 



♦Mapier, R. W. , and, M.K. Gershenfeld, .(groups: / Theory and Experience' 
(Boston: Houghton Mif f lin' Cpmpany, 1973) 



EXERCISE 4: DISCUSSING' A CRITICAL EVENT WITH. 
A PERSON UNLIKE YOURSELF* 



v 

PURPOSE 2 



1. To hdfrp group members become aware of, the initial 
pe»Jptxons of others 

. J r • . 

2. To give participants a chance to explore similarities 
that different people ^apparently share 



3^ To give 



participants the opportunity to explore 
personal* areas with each other - ^ 



.SETTING; 



3fLl 



This structured experience' can be useful for', the early stages 
of a training or therapy group. If a p<Jfc£tive atmosphere 
exists in which members are open and willing to share the 
exercise may help establish a precedent for risk taking. 
Because the exp$rienc£ involves talKing [ with someone who is 
considered different from oneself, it can encourage partici- 
pants to respond by discussing differences of opinipn when 
they occur. \ > 

* * * ' • 

MATERIALS; " * . v 

None 

< 

■ t 

PROCEDURE 2 ' * 4 ' 



Organize ih to f a pair yith someone you c^iside? different from 
yourself in some major way . (kace, socioeconomic class , personal 
behavioral szyl&f* Spend five to Jten minutes discussing the 
differences that led* you and -your partner to Select each other. 
Then share an experience in your life that wap critical in 
making you who you are* today. The experience can be either 
positive ot negative, but it must be very important in your 
development. ■ . 

Then consider your -initial differ&nces. We they, as important § 
as they firrst seemed to* be? Do. you both still feel different? 
^fore or ^'ess so? Did the initial differences keep you from 
revealing much of yourself when sharing the critical event?* 



COMMENTS: 



f*Napier, .R.W 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973} 



arid, t ty.K. Gershenfeld, GroupS: Theyy a>nd Experience 



PURPOSE : 
1. 



EXERCISE 5: SHARING A CHILDHOOp FANTASV 
WrTH SOMEONE YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW* 



To enJ*syarage ? group members to think about social 
conventions and personal inhibition^ that usually 
keep pepple from getting to know* each other 

Tq demonstrate how much information is available 
to others from one's verbal and nonverbal behavior 



3„ 'To begin to" establish a norm - of risk-taking +n the 
group » * 



SETTING: 



Although' this exercise is designed for the early * stages of 
group development, it does require each member' to take some 
risks; therefore, an established atmosphere of trust is^bene- ' 
ficial.* The* exercise .is designed to help group membere ^become 
aVare of how much information they convey even when not aware 
of it. Furthet, it illustrates the ^similarity of one's adult 
and childhpod behaviors. J £c 



MATERIALS^: 



None 



PROCEDURES: 



V 




Organize into a pair with someone you would like to get to 
./enow better. Spend about five minutes talking about the- kinds 
of things that usually "keep people 'from getting to know each 
other-. Ask yourself why we do not exchange more "personal- 
information with more people. * ' 

- . • . - • ' ' , ' / 

Then try to imagine your partner as he/she was atiabout age 
' eight. How did he/she ^lay; [with whom did h&fhhe play; who ^ • 
wer.e his/her friends in school? How did- he/she like school; 
what did he/she dislike about I it? What w^s' his/her family 
like*: were they wealthy- or poor; are there brothers and? sisters; 
what were the parents like? How did he/she express anger?' 
What } was he/she good, at doing? . % . v 



♦Napier-, R.W., and, M.K. Gersfcenfeld 
(Boston: Houghton Miff lin ■ Company* 1973) 



^ Groups: Theory and Experience 



Share your picture of your partnef with him/her • Then let him/her. 
Share his/her picture with y&ti m Compare 'the pictures with the 
way each of you actually was. Do not worry about being wrong m • 



OPTION: 



This exercise can be done without breaking into^ pairs if several 
of the members a^e willing to let; the group fantasize about 
their childhoods*. Members may x>ot all participate if this ; 
is done, so it may nQt\be i as helpful to the overall group 
development. 



If pairs jare, the same dS t in |:he "Getting to Know You" exeVrcise, 
the information generated there can be one basis for the fan- 



' tasy in this exercise. One drawback toi this is that members 
do nQt interact /with as many people.. 



COMMENTS : 



OVERVIEW UNIT II I 
V ISSUES IN GROUP^DYNAMICS * 

(What -happens after you_get acquainted?) 



A leader must understand certain* issues .in group dynamics before 
he/she cah be effective. This uni1^ gives a theoretical background 
in group dynamiqs to provide a basis f 6V choosing interventiomr- 
when leading a group . * , v - 

In 'this unit, theory, has been presented as experient'ially as 
possible. This training is designed to . incorporate cognitive 
materials into the process of developing training groups. For 
example, while-considering the concept of goals, the participants 
can e x am i ne their own goals for the training group. ' Content and 
process, are considered in relation to issues of importance to 
potential leaders. 



MODULE 2 
THE CONCEPT OF A GROUP 



The exercises in this module serve primarily to expose partici- 
pants to problems that will be covered more intensively later in 
the- section and to introduce some of the characteristics of groups. 



GOALS: 




; !• To introduce participants to some distinguishing 
* features of groups / 

■ 9 4 * v 

^2. To m^ke participants ,£ware of issues that will 

: # . <*be covered later . ' • 



OBJECTIVES: * \ * * 

1. Each participant w,ill r^te th*e training group 
on th,e Group Growth Scale*" * 



i 



2* Each^>articipant will lis* four characteristics 



of * a grdup. 



EXERCISE 6: OUR GROWING GROUP* 



PURPOSE: 



X. To evaluate the group members 1 £>erceptions of themselves ^ 
as a group based o*n insights gained ,in Unit I; / 

2. To make group members a Ware of $oxne <group issues that 
will be introduced later in the workshops x 

3. To lay the groundwork for later exercises grojip growth ^ 



SETTING: 



The exercises in Unit I were- designed to create an^i^s^here of - 
openness and* trust. . Completing the Group Grovth^^le; s^KDuld'^ve 
made - everyone aware of that atmosphete,. Thr^Bj^V'S-, discussion* ofK - 
the items, on the Scale, an awareness of . iss^^fes that *ill be di§- 
. cussed later should jalso be felt. Wl\en th^^roup has learned and 
deve-La^e^ more , the exercfxse will be of ^rea^m^interest? a full 
disouss^on of all the items .on the sc^le is not a^Jtopriate a.t , % 
time,. . . ' ■•■ - ■ < . 

MATERIALS^ • 0 . . , ~3F — , ' \ " 

" ■ • * ' * ' . ?■ 

• Copies of the. YMCA form, Group Growth, Scale /■ 



Newsprint and markers 



PROCEDURE s- 



Turn to the form. Group -Growth Scale, in your manuals , Complete 
th6 form; the items * should be self-explanatory * 'When you have 
finished, either you or the 'trainer can post your ratings on the 
newsprint at the >£irortt of the room. 



During the discussion that follows* fticus pn items 1, 2, 3, and 
g^^those, that d$al with the issues of \ belonging tcf'sthe group and y 
the crfarity of grohp goals. If the range 9 in ratings of certain. ' 
items is great, these should be discussed:. 



COMMENT^:* 



^Training Volunteer Leaders (flew York: National Council of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, li74) . \ • * - 



GROUP GROWTH SC&LE* 



^Circle the number that most accurately describes your feeling. 

\ 

, 1. How clear are group goals? 



1 -2 ..3 .4 

no apparent goal confusion, average goals W goal 

goals uncertainty or goal * ' mostly > very 

conflict clarity clear clear' 

* ■ 

2. How much trust and openness is there in the group? 




distrust, a little /trust," average considerable remarkable ' 
closed group def ensiveness trust and trust and trust and . 

openness ; .PP^ness ope n ness 

3, How well do group members listen to each other? 

1 3. s 3 ' 4 ■ 5 

little or no most do, not average most members all members 
listening in. listen well listening do listen yell' listen intently 
group to others . to others to%>ach other 



r 



4. How much attention is paid to process (the way the group is 

working) ? 



1 , 2 3 • 4 5 

attention little attention . some concern a fair balance very concerned 
to process to process with group between content with process • 

V ( process and process 

c * 

• • • ' 

*Training Volunteer Leaders (New Ypr£: National Council, of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, 1974). . : 
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5. How are group leadership goals met? 



not met f 
drifting . 



leadership 
concentrated in 
one jpers 



6. How are crrouo decisWis made? 



no decisions made a 
could be few 
reached 




some 
leadership 
sharing 



majority 
vote 



leadership 
functions 
distributed 



attempts at 
integrating 
minority vote 



leadership 
needs met 
creatively and 
flexibly 



full participation 
and tested 
consensus 



7. How well are group resources used? 



- £ 







one or two 
contributed 
but deviants 
silent 



several tried 
to contribute 

but were 
discouraged ■ 



average use 
of group 
resources 



v 



group .resources 

well used 
and encouraged 



group resourqes 

-fully and 
effectively used 



8- How much lqyalty and sense of belonging to the group is there? 



2 



members have 

no group 
loyalty or 

sense of 
belonging % 



members not 
close but some 
friendly 
relations 



about average? 

sense of 
belonging 



Some warm 
sense of 
belonging , 



strong sense 
of belonging 

among 
members 



9 
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EXERCISE 7: DEFINING A GROUP* 



PURPOSE: ' # 

** • # . 

1. To beg,ih to Refine what distinguishes^ a group from a , . " : ■ 
collection of people " 

2. To provide basic information that will be useful in V 4 

later discussions \ ^* . .\ t 

* 

SETTING: v ... 

In this exefci&e, some of s tha charkcteristics^used to define a 

group are Introduced. The exercise' illustrates the complexity % 
of trying to define "a group, ^ * 



MATER] ^ 



Markers ^nd 'newsprint 



PROCEDURE: 



Think for a minute about the differences between a gzoup and a V/— 
collection of people. 'Then try to draw two pictures: one to ' - 

illustrate what you think a group is and one to show a collection 
of people . , . " 1 * | 

Next, organize into a sub-group with four or five other people. " ' * \ - ■ 

Discuss the differences you tried to represent with the members 
of your group. Then, xs *as*h*&roup, brainstorm a list of characteris- 
tics common to groups. > , 

&fae/2 you rejoin the large group, one member from your sub-group 
should read your list. As a master list is compiled, think of 
which characteristics are m&st important to your own counseling 
or growth group.* 

OPTION I: 

: 

Instead of making drawings as individuals „each *sub-gro\^7can work 
together to produce the drawings. These earthen be presented to ' 
the large group, where a list of characteristics of a "good group 

can be brainstormed . • ■ 1 1 * * 



*Ann R. Bauman, Training of Trainers (Kosslyn: National Drug Abuse 
Center, 19745 * * ' " ' 



r 



s 



OPTION 2: N( 

If the group is large, each subgroup can draw either a collection 
of people or a group — but not both}. Each sub-group then can pre- 
sent its drawing to the' large group and cGctparisonS can be made. 






^ * MODULE 3 

S , . GOALS 



Goal: A general statement of what is to be accomplished. 

* i • 

"* * ■ r • 

In this module, a content area is discussed expl^itly for then first 
time. The topic of goals is likely to oe of concern to members * 
of the training group, just as it is to members of many groups in ' 
their early stages. This module, again fulfills two purposes: 
to teach a content^ area and to help participants develop as a * 
group. , », ... 



GOALS: ' 

1. . To develop goals .for the. training group • 

2. - To introduce the concept" of. goals and a useful goal- ' 
<* m setting procedure * ■ ' * 

3. • To idemonstrate how differently. groups function, when \ 
. . ^ r . t fi fty hav o-^harad -go^^xffl ft w h ten-^^y-ltiave^xdden^goarg' 

* 4. To introduce the issue, of process . ' • 
QBJECTWfif 

1. Each participant will write two goals th^t he/she : had 
for thtfxraining group* • "* - " . ^ 

Each. Participant will rate the hidden agenda group lower 
than the > shared goal group on three of the four, proc est-' 
x variables. . " ' . \ ^ 

3. Each participant will list two aspects of; good group 

goals. ' »*' 



^XffRCISE 8: PERSONAL. GOALS AS GROUP GOALS* 

r .' 

PURPOSE 1 : " • . 

r '■ " . ' 

1. To provide group members with an opportunity to express 
^ITheirj own goals for the workshop 

2. To demQnstrate the r^nge tof goals held by* the members of 
the. groyp y * 

3/ -To billow the training! group to define theiif goals and 
to help, the grotip in it^s pevelopfttent 

SETTING: > 



This exercise is Resigned to allow # group members to express their 
goals for the training group. Members should discuss their personal 
goals seriausly. , Xhe exercise will provide practice in setting' 
goals and will 'expose members to one way of coordinating member 
-and t leader goals. * • * ' 



MATERIALS : ' , . 
Paper and pencil 



PROCEDURE : ■ , 

* f 

Organize into pairs and take turns acting as interviewer and 
interviewee. As interviewers 9 ask these two questions and probe 
s for Specific answers : „ ^ w , , 

■» , v * 

J, ; What' do you want to get out of the group? , 

2. Why did you come to the group (or training)? - 

Then help the ipterviewee reoord his/her goals. 



As interviewee, explore the questions as thoroughly as y$u can. 
Then wj?ite your goals. Do not record those that you are not 
willing to share with the group, hut remember that the decision 

not share a goal has serious implications for the functioning 
of the yroup* * . > * , 

Reverse roles after the First me/afcer recorded his/her goals. 
Then rejoin the group and distfusS your go^ls with the other ^ 
members. During the discussion , consider how^ group goals are 

' / 



* Training Volunteer Leaders / op. Cit. 
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determined. Think about the difference in goal sotting for the 
training groug and for counseling or growth groups. I 

i ''r . • • ♦ A 

In a training group, many of the goals adopted for a group are 
individual goals that are shared by participants. * In .growth or 
counseling groups,- individuals are often motivated by a desire 
for self -improvement. If group members are motivated only by ^ 
personal goals/ they may be very defensive and may be reluctant 
to take risks. , 

In growth or therapy groups, it is difficult to determine exactly 
what the balance tjetween personal and group goals should be. As 
the group matures, members may be able to 0ee themselves as' part 
of a group serving an important function in their lives. If they 
value the other members of the grpup, goals, benefiting all of them 



are likely to be valued, too. 



On 



the other hand, because the main 



goal of thetee groups is to improve each member's ability to cope • 
with and enjoy living f a group may want to consifer any personal 
difficulties that interfere with 1 that ability.. Perhaps the best 
climate in groups exists when the jnembers value the group suf- 
ficiently to take risks, opening themselves to m the other members; 
in this way they may be able 'to achieve, the long-term benefit of 
an 1 increased ability to deal with their personal problems'. • * 

.Both personal and group goals are important. An effective group 
will recognize this and find a balance between personal, and, group 
goals. Many goals, can be both. 




CX>MMEN7S: 



*U6 



0 

ERIC 
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LECTURE TTE \J GQALS 



We Jiave already talked about jfrhy g6ais should be -explicit rather 
thap. implicit and shared rather ti^ri 1 not. If goals are not 
explicit, members may be confused about their purpose in the 
group, and individuals} mav/ pursue disparate courses. If they, 
are not shared, the' groups has little chance x>f eves growing iri ^ 
a way that benefits 'all jbf the members. Members whose goals do 
not- conform to those of /the group are excluded from the growth 
progess. ^ question* tMat n©w seems appropriate is, "What are the 
other effects of explicit and shared v goals?" + 

There, are at least three other functions of goals that are impor- 
tant enough to mention. A goal that is shared, by a group can 
help to keep the group on coarse. If the members ^gree* on a set 
of goals, then discussion unrelated to those goals can be mini- 
mized. For example, consider a cnroup that has decided to focus 
on the behavior that^occuf s in th^ present* A member launches 
into £ digression about his/her past /drug history. Because the 
goal of focusing on the present is .established, it is easier to* 
redirects discussion back on the topic. Perhaps a major function 
-of goals Is* to keep the group on an appropriate topic. 

The goals of the* leader must GlIso be considered. In mast of this 
unit, we have talked about goals as long-range expectations,- The 
group leader often establishes subgpals that he/she believes 
will help the* group achieve those long-range goals. These sub- 
goals can be for a single meeting (e.g., to get the quiet menders 
to participate. more actively) or for several meetings " (e.g. , to 
help g 1*0 up members develop a sense of belonging to the group) , 
Both of these might be steps tdward the long-rang^ goal of 
increasing the impact of £he group as a curative agentr The 
leader can choose a 'particular intervention based on a short- 
t$rm goal 'that will help the group achieve the final goal. If 
a leader knows where he/she wants to go, he/she can then decide 
how to get there.' Therefore-, short-term goals should be set 
fc^y the leader before , the grou^. meeting. But' some flexibility 
should be allfiwed because many * significant events can.be unplanned; 
however — the leader should not, stop a "happening" -just be'eause 
it isn't exactly what he/she planned, * 

Finally, a point related to both of the.above should be mentioned* 
Explicit and shared goals can be evaluated periodically to examine 
the group's progress . And 1 realistic goals lean be reached and 
new goals Can be set. I The group, (and leader) can thus evaluate 
its prpgress and also will have incentive for further progress.. 
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EXERCISE 9; 



COMMITTEE MEETING: DEMONSTRATING HIDDEN AGENDAS* 



Hidden Agendas : c Personal goals that are not shared. 

Group Process: The actudl behavior in a group. Concerned with 

how things happen, (who talks to whom, how deci- 
- " ,.v sions are made, how the group handles conflict) 

rather than with what is talked about (NDAC, 1977} 



> PURPOSE : . ■ ' 

, 1. To illustrate the effects of different personal goals on 
1 task accomplishment in a work group 

. . « 

2. To demonstrate differences in the ways group members 
work when they have different goals and when they have 
siinilar^g^ls 

■ 3,- To introduce^ the concept of group process 



SETTING: 



The importance of shared and 'explicit goals has been emphasized 
This exercise provides an illustration of the way. that a group 
functions when these criteria are not met. 



MATERIALS: / . , ■ . 

• Copies of the Committee Meeting Problem Sheet and ' 
instructions for playing a role' ' 

• One copy of Conro it tee Meeting Role Sheet A and one 
copy of version B, cut into strips to v separate the 

«role descriptions (handed out only to those* playing 
the parts) 

m A copy of the Process Observation Sheet for each 
observer ' , 

i • Pencils for all observers 

* 

♦Reprinted from: J. William Pfeiffer and Jbhn E. Jonas CEdsl) 
A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Huftan Relations Training , 
Volume 1 (Revised), La Jdila, CA: University Associates, 1974. 
■ Used' with, permission . ' 

• s ! 



4 . 
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FRQCEDURE: 



Five members are* selected to ^ play the meahers of the Fact 
Finding Committee of the WSO Advisory Board. These\five are 
given copies of the role-playing instructions and the Committee 
Meeting Problem Sheet. They are separated from the group and 
given five minutes to study. They should tell no one about 

their hidden agendas. ' 

, - « v *L 

If you are\not one of these five, form a fishbowl with your chairs 
around the five chairs to be occupied by* the committee members m 
Use the Problem Sheet and Process Observation 'Sheet as you observe 
the behavior in the "committee meeting," 

The* role players introduce themselves to each other and Marvin 
Turner, as chairman, begins the committee meeting. * 



After ten minutes the role plays end. As process . observers , re- ^ 
port what you saw happening in the group. After some discussion, 
the role players will reveal their roles, with Jack Simon reporting 
last. 



Five other members are selected from aJBmg the obseryers . The 
procedure is the same, but their roles are different - A^ter ten 
minutes, this role pl?y also ends. Observers make reports as 
Jbe/ore; role players reveal their roles. 



Consider these questions: 

1; How do hidd&n agendas \iaffect ^group problem solving?** 

2. How do they affect participation of group members? 

J. How can an observer tell if y & member is working on a hidden 
agenda? 

4. When is it apprppriate for group members to disclose their 
hidden agendas? m * 

Also consider wha{: a group leader should do if he/she suspects 
that, group members have hidden agendas. Remember that hidden 
agendas are quite normal, although sometimes they may interfere 
with the growth of a group. 



OPTION: 



Although this exercise is most effective when both fole plays 
are used, the second role play can be omitted if time is short. 



COMMENTS : 
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* COMMITTEE MEETING- PJ&BI<£M SHEEfr * 

V 

PARTICIPANTS : < v 

• 1. Marvin Turner, shoe store owner and operator 

2. Roberta Stevens, mothe*r of five, onvwelfare 

3, Louis Haber , dentist 



4, 'Jack Simon, Chamber of Commerce vice president 
5 n Carol Stone, social work<£r, WSO 

PROBI 



You are at a meeting of a special fact-finding cbimnittee of the 
West Side Organization (WSO) 'Advisory' Board* Your conanittee was > 
.established to study the suggestion that the^WSO revise its 
procedure for electing representatives to the Advisory Board from 
/ among welfare recipients. At present, representatives are selected 
/ for three years through a general/ area-wide election. Your 

group has been authorized to come -up with specific recommendations 
on which the Board should act at its next meeting. The Board 
has advised your committee to consider two points : * 

,1. Wtfa&. would be the best procedure for selecting welfare 
representatives? * 



a. The present system (general, area-wide selection) V 
should be maintained 



r 



b. District elections should be held. There are 
' ^ fb\xr districts-ln the 'general area t^at WSO 

serves* District elections yould mean that one 
welfare representative would come from* each 
x district. 

2. How long should tha term of office be? - v 

a. The present term (3 years) should be maintained. 

b. The representatives should serve^for one year. « 

» 

The chairman of the committee is 'Marvin Turner, who will report 
recommendations to tije Board. 
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A INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLACING A ROLE 



do. not disclose your role description! 

Read your description carefully and play the role 
conscientiously* . ' " 

Putt yourself into the role that you* are given, but do not 
overact, y 

Be natural, but emphasize behavior aimed at fulfilling your 
role, * " . 1 "X 



f • ■ * ^ 
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' ^PROCESS OBSERVATION SHEET 

{Note any comments* about the behavior of the person' you are 
observing- pn^ the back of this sheet) 



GOALS 

> ■ 

1. To what extent did the members act as if they shared the 
same goals? 



did 'not 
appear to 
share any 
> goals 



a few 
members had 
shared goals 



3 , 

average 
shaded 
goals 



goals were 
shared by 
most 
members 



excellent 

sharing^ 

everyone 
shared goals 



ATMOSPHERE * 
2. What was the overall tone of feeling in* the meeting? 
1 2 3 4 



hostile and 
competitive , 
signs of 
anger 



defensive 
an£ 



ayerage above average 

cooperation, cooperation, 



inhibitive, * limited amount most members 



member s^ere 
afraid to 
take risks 



ve^ry coopera- 
tive and open, 
members 



of sharing 
or feeling 



appeared fairly' appeared to 

value others 1 
riontribiltinns 



relaxed 



PARTICIPATION 



.3., What was the 16vel of participation in the group? 



- extremely low, 
most members 
didn't 
participate, 
one person 
/monopolizers 



low, 
several 
members 
dominated 
c^iscussion 



average v J abov£ hverage, 
participation most 
most had ? contributed 



a little 
"to saj^ 



to the* 
discussion 



high, all 
participated 
actively in 
' the 
discussion 



c U f; 
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f. 



TASK 



4. How relevant wei^ the contributions to the task? 



' - low, 
contributions 
were off the 
track and self- 
serving/ topic 
discu^secfc 

not what 
goal indicated 



2- 

a little, 
most contri- 
butions 
were off 
the work 



average , 
there was 
a mixture 
of relevant 

and irrele- 
vant comments 



4 

above average, 
most* comments 
were 
relevant 



high, almost 
all comments 
were 

relevant 
to task 




MODULE '4 

t ^ PROCESS AND CONTENT 



Th^s module is important because the concept of process is intro- 
duced, a topic that will -be considered often in the sections to 
come. Actually, the introduction, to process occurs when t^e- 
Process Observation " Sheets a^re first used. This has been' set 
up as a rating scale to minimize the, amount of orientation that 



■ng 

\ 



is necessary. \ N \ k 

m 

fl -4 

GOALS: / 

T. To introduce the ^difference ^etween process and ^dontelit 

2. To ptovide practice in making process observations 

3* To illustrate how groups function when thd members are 
maintenance-oriented - or when they are self-oriented 

4. To introduce different roles of ten^ filled py members of 
a^roup N * > ' 

5. \ To introduce the idea of curative factors 



9-: 



OBJECTIVES; 

*• » ' ' ' • 

^1. 4 5,ach participant will define process and content 

2* Each participant will 'name three different process issues* 

. . -\ 

3* ^Each participant will .role play a self -oriented Qf a 
piaintenance behavior,. ' , 



If 



r 
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LECTURE TTE 2: WHAJ TO LOOK FOR IN A GROUP* 

« 

4 .J i 

All human interactions have two major ingredients — content and 
process. The first deals with* the subject . matter or the task with 
which the group is working,- -'--In < nost- --interact ions , the main focus 
is on the content* The second * ingredient , process, is concerned 
with what is happening between and to^ group members while the group 
is working. The group proqess encompasses tone, atmosphere, in- 
fluence, participation, styles of influence, leadership struggles, 
conflict, competition, and cooperation* In most interactions, 
very little attention is paid to process, even when it is the major 
cause of ineffective group action. Sensitivity* to group process 
will help' leaders to diagnose group problems early, to deal with 
them more effectively, and will enable group members to be more 
effective participants. 

The content of a discussion often focuses on the "there and then" — 
past or future' actions in other surroundings. But a discussion 
involving something that * happened outside of the group also may 
reflect some issue of group process that- concerns the group's 
functioning. For example, if a group member discusses problems 
in autKority at home, he/she really may be 'referring to a leader- 
ship struggle within the group. 

The issue of hoy> a group* is functioning is quite complex. An 
observer interested in a group/ s process is likely to examine a 
number of specific topics related to the group's pattern of func- 
tioning. We will discuss briefly some of these topics; partici- 
pation, influence, defcision-ma'king procedures, membership,! 
feelings, and group atmosphere. 



ATMOSPHERE * 

Atmosphere refers to the general tone of feeling of the group meet* 
ing. This tone can range from warm and accepting to hostile? and* 
rejecting, and can be any combination between these two extremes.-* 
As a general rule, personal growth occurs when :£jie atmosphere is 
op^n and accepting. When the atmosphere is hostile and rejecting'/ 
participants are not ^ikely to take the risks leading to growth. 

Establishing an open and accepting atmosphere can be a long and 
difficult task, requiring a certain amount of modeling and . 
direction from the leader as well as norms that legitimize risk- 
taking behavior. Very often, a supportive atmosphere is generate4 
only after the group has resolved* conflicts over leadership and 



♦Reprinted from: J. William Pfeiffer and John E. Jones OBds. } 
The 1972 Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators , La Jolla, CA: 
University Associate, 1972. Used with -gfermission. ! 
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members have defined their positions in the giroup, £he atmosphere 
is always subject to change. Actually, one important reason for 
the leader to consider the atmosphere is that changes in the 
^jatmosphefe often signal the occurrences of critical choice points 
in the growth of a group. * v 

• Who seems to prefer a friendly congenial atmosphere? Is 
, there any attempt _ to suppress conflict or unpleasant feel- 

ings? * 

0 Who seems to prefer an atmosphere of conflict and disagree- 
ment? Do any members provoke or annoy others? 

V ' 

m Do people seem involved and interested? What is the 
' atmosphere like? 

m Are certain topics avoided in. the group (e K g^ / sex, immedi- 
ate, feelings' in the -group, leader's behavior^^^tc • ) ? 

seems to reinforce this avoidance? 'How? 



why 



0 Are/ group members overly nice or polite to eacA other? 
.Are only pleasurable feelings expressed? Do members agree 
frith each other too readily? What happens when members 
disagree? ^ \ ; ' 

# Do iou see norms operating about participation or the kinds 
of questions that are allowed (e.g., "If I talk, you must 
talk, " y or n If I tell my* problems, you have to tell yours 90 )? 
Do members ' feel free to. ask each other about their feelings? 
Do questions tend to % be restricted to intellectual topics 
or events outside of the group? 

f ■ . . 

PARTICIPATION 

Level of participation is^a concept' th^t * is usfed to refer to the 
number of participants who are actively involved in the glfoup and 
to indicate the intensity of the involvement* A high level 4 of 
participation occurtf'when most of the groupJbeinbers .are involved 
at an intense level. 



The level of participation is tone of the easy process observations , 
that the leader makes. He/she can look $t such patterns' of 
communication as who talks to whjp, how long J:hey talk, whether ' 
or not they* are interrupted* Al^of these gbservations are aspects' 
of the level of participation. Considering the level of partici*- 
pation can help the leader get 'some idea of roles group laeiribers 
play? the most vocal member^ are often the most influential^ 



tfho participates more than 'others? • 0 



. .% . ■ * participates less? , . ^ . ' * f ' " , 

• # So yoy see 'any .shift in participation, e.g. , frequent ^ 
. * participators 2?ecozaing guiet, i^freguent -participator^ < 

suddenly becoming talkative? ■ Do £ou H .see any possible \^ 
j . 'Teaspfl for this in "the grappas interaction? ~ * * 

• ^ Hov are those who ren^£a/ silent treated? flfcv their ; ■ 

silence i n t erpr e tied--ponsen t , disagree;nent, - disinterest, 
fear, etc*? , '. >■ - 

• Who talks to whom? Do you see , any reason for tAis in M 

. ^thdferoup's interactions? Afc? the* interactions male/male, 
■ male/female, or female/ female?' ' ' < 

• Who keeps the ball roiling? Why? Do you see any reason 

^for this in the group 9 s interactions? \7 * 

i ■ \ • , 

( 

' 

DECISION-MAKING PROCEDURES . ' ,J { 

All grcftips make decisions, -sometimes explicitly and consciously 
(*Wh$t shall we do about members who are absent a lot?") , some- 
-times withput. awareness that decisions A are made at all (as when 
a group ignores members who talk about sexual problems) . Because 
a group decision is hard to undo, the effective group leader 
should be aware of when and how decisions aire made J 

One example of decision making in a therapy group occurs early in* 
the group's life when JAe leader (s) and members jpet goals. Once 
the goals are set, they can be powerful guidelines for group dis- 
gussions and even for deciding- which topic areas are appropriate. 
Clearly, decisions of such importance should he made carefully and 
in a manner that involves as much of the group as possible, 
i . * 

There are several methods of group decision making of which the 
leader should be aware. We 1 will present four of the most frequent- 
ly used metttfc3s. 'They are arranged in order, with the least pre- 
ferred methods first and the.. most preferred method last. 

Decision by one * Ons person proposes and then begins to initiate ^ 
his/her decision. Po^ example, "I think we should introduce 
ourselves. My name is John Harris. . . 11 

i 

Decision by a minority ; Several members of a group (often the most 
outspbken} are' in agreement ^nd try to make the decision for every- 



0 
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one. Often' these. decisions ^r ft fol^oyred by, ' "Do^s • anyone object?" 
or "We all* agree." T^e grou£ leader should be very careful thai 
he/sh$ doesn't; lose ifeadex^iiHto' this' minority. ^ m ' m 

Decision lay y Majority: . The group makes ^ this decision by counting 
;Votes "$px" and "a^inst." In this \case the larger portion of 
the. group iffight atjree, but if the minority holds^a strong opinion, 
tjien thafc,flteten ife, not* given a&equate attention, - 

. Cgnsexxsus testing s This jp^oceduie does- not necessarily require 
unanimity, but^it does require that each member of the group he 
given -the: chance -to express, his/her feelings. ,If the feelings- 
are Very strong, then Tjiore discussion may be needed* When a v 
decision is peached by consensus , all members of the group are 
in essential agreement. * , 

r >. ' • , y . m m / 

• Does anyone make a decision and carry it , out .without . 

* 4 * cftecicingr s*itA dther grroup sreczbers? For example, does ~ ' 
anyone decide on, the topic to be discussed and immediately 
• begin tp talk about it? What : e££ect does this have on 

' * others? 

• Does the group drift from topic to topic? Who topic- 
jumps? Do you s£e any^ reason for. "this in the group's 
interactions ? 

• Who supports r>ther members' suggestions or decisions? 
Dqqs this support result in the .two members deciding the 
topic or activity for the group? How does? this affect 
others? , , - 

• Is there any evidence* of a majority pushing a decision 
through over other members 1 objections? Do they call * 

■■ for a vote (majority support)? \ 

• ^ Is there any attempt to get all thembers participating 

in a decision (consensus) ? What .effect^ dofes this seem 
f to have on * the group? - " - 

. m Dofcs anyone pake contributions that receive no response 
- or- recognition? tfhat effect $oes this have on the* 
member? 



INFLUENCE ; >! , \ 

Influence and participatipn ajre not the same* Some people may 
•peak very little yet- theifcapture the attention of the whole 
group. Others may talk ml>fc but generally are not "listened to 
by the other members, / A . 

^ Which membets are high in influence? That is, when they 
talk, do others seem to listen? Are they women* or men? 



• Which members are low in influence? ■ Is there any shifting 
* * in influence? Who shifts,, women ,<or iden? * , 

v ' • Do you\see any rivalry in the group? Is there ^ struggle 
for leadership? What effect does, it have on other group 
members? y 1 C 

Styles pf Influence , ^ 

Influence can take many forms. It can be positive or negative; it 
can enlist the support or cooperation of* others or alienate them.' 
How a person attempts to influence another may be the determining 
factor in the other's receptivity. There are at least four 
styles of influence that frequently emerge in groups. 

# Au tocra tl c-^Does anyone attempt to impose his/her will 

or values on others or try to pu$h them to support his/her 
decisions? Who evaluates or passes judgement on other 
group members? Do any members block action when it is 
not moving in the direction they desire? faho pushes ,to • 
*gret the group organized? 11 * 

m )^Peacemaker*-Who eagerly supports other's decisions? Does 
anyone consistently try tb avoid .conflict or keep unpleas- 
4 knt feelings from being expressed by pouring oil on the' 
troubled waters? Is any meqiber typically deferential 
toward otl;er group members (thus giving others power)? 
Do any members appear to avoid giving negative feedback , 
i.e., will they level only when they have positive feed- 
back to give? t 

* r ■' 

m Laissez-faire— Are any^ group members getting Attention 

because of their apparent lack of ' involvement in « the group? 
Does any group member go along with the group decisions with 
out seeming to commit him/herself one way or the' other? 
Who seems to be withdrawn and un involved? Who does not 
initiate .activity , or participates mechanically and only 
in* response to another member's question? ^ 

4 Democratic — Does anyone try to include everyone In a group 
discussion, or decision? Who expresses his/hex feelings 
and opinions openly ar)d directly^ without evaluating or 
judging others? When feelings run frigh and tensions * 
mount , which members attempt to deal with the conflict 
in a problem-solving way? 



t . ... 
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MEMBERSHIP . ■ 

A major concern for group*, members is the degree to which they are 
accepted by the group. Different patterns of interaction may de- 
velop' in the group .that give clues to the degree and kind of 
membership. V , / m 

m Are t^ere ant£ subgroups? (Two or three members may band 
together for a period of time during which they consisy 
tenjfciy agree, and support each other. Or several members 
may consistent!^ disagree and opposed c>he another.) (' 

0 , Do some people Seem to be "outside" the group? Are some 
?in"? How are those "odtside" tieated? 



FEELINGS 



During! any groujJ 3iscussion, feelings are frequently generated by 
the interactions between members. Although these feelings are 
rarely discussed r the tone of voices, facial expressions, gestures 
and many other forms of nonverbal cues can help observer^ under- 
stand what participants are feeling. 



m What signs of feelings do you observe in group members 
(anger,' Irritation, frustration, warmth, affection, 
excitement,, boredom, defensi veness , competitiveness ) ? 

m Do you sefi any, attempts by group members to block the 
expression of feelings, particularly painful feelings?, 
How is this HoneX^^Dpes anyone do this consistently? 
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. . EXERCISE 10: PRQCESS AND CONTENT IDENTIFICATION 

9: ' 



PURPOSE: 

' • . l . ' ' . — 

. I ' ■ ' 1 »• r 

To practice differentiating .process and content, statements 

; : . * ? ■ 

SETTING : ' . > - . « 

< 

The distinction between ^x»c ess and content will be used fre- 
quently throughout the remainder of the training week. This 
'exercise provides practice in distinguishing process statements 
and content statements. 1 



MATERIALS: - T 
• Pencils 

4 

' m . Pryocess/Cont^nt Identification Sheet 



PROCEDURE : 

On the Process/Content Identification Sheet, mark whether each 
statement is a content or a process- statement. 



COMMENTS ; 



> 
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- PROCESS/CONTENT IDENTIFICATION SHEET 



Indicate whether each o£ the* following statements (which we^e iuad^ 
in a 'groupfa is a process pr content statement. * V 



lm > *T feel anc^ry with Alldn for never contribu 
- t ting 1 to the gtoup^" 4 • 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



"I used to < live in New York. I started to 
use dope only after I moved to Chicago 

W I think Tom and Nancy would bo"th be better 
off if they stopped seeing each other." 

"I have a lot of trouble getting along 
with my boss. I don*t think he has any 
idea of what he is doing." 

"People in the group seemed pretty tenee 
when Steve shouted at Ellen." 



X 



6. 11 When we started talking about our goals , 
I noticed that people were quick to agree 
with everything I suggested," 



S 
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SJfERCISE 11: T&SK, -MAINTENANCE , AND SELF- ORIENTED BEHAVIOR R$LE 'PLAY 



PURE03E: > ' ■ ' /' ■ 0 

1. To demonstrate the different^ effects of task, maintenance, 
and self Oriented behaviors in a group problem-solving - 
task ^ 

* ■ 

2. To -provide the trainees with practice in making process K 
observations 

f 

3. To introduce the curative factors in groups and give the 
trainees the opportunity to consider their relative 
importance 1 



4, \To brainstorm various norms that facilitate the develop- 
ment of curative factors 

7 



SETTING: 



Thi^k, exercise ip designed to give additional practice in observing 
process variables and to clarify the distinctions among task, main- 
tenance, and self-oriented behaviors. The content of the exercise 
is a discussion of the curative factors in groups, a topic that 
should prove relevant and interesting* 



MATERIALS: 

4 

• pencils 

• Process Observation Sheets 

m Copies of Group Role Sheets cut into strips for role players 

• Copies of Group Role Sheets for Observers 

• . Curative Factors in Groups Sheet . • 

PROCEDURE: ' 

Seven members are chosen for role plays in a fishbowl . ' These 
participants are given their roles and take time to study* If 
you are not one of the seven, you will act as an observer. 

On the Curative Factors in Groups Sheet, mark the items in order 
o£ importance without conferring with anyone^ 



Next, participants work as a group to rank these factors* Con- 
sensus must be reached in pgfi minvttes. 

As observers, watch -the participants in the inner group. Rate 
them on the Process Observation Sheet after they have reached a 
consensus. Then, usin$ a copy of Group Role Sheet A, identify 
•which member played each role. 



Next, switch places: those in the fishbowd are now .observers; 
those who were observers are now participants. The hew partici- 
pants wilT be given a role and timb^to study&it and the new ob- 
servers will use their^rocess Observation Sheets. The task is ±o 
' think. o£ ground rules for a group that would promote the develop- 
ment of cursive factors. That is, what nqpas should a gfoup 
have\to help* its members grow? 

f. ■ • - • . • • 

After ten minutes, the par£icipants.*should have a completed list 
and the observers can mark their ratings in the Process Observa- 
tion Sheet . Then, using Group Role Sheet B, observers guess which 
members played which roles and with what effect* 



COMMENTS ; 



f s 





PROCESS OBSERVATION SHEET 



fAFote any comments* about the behavior of the person you are 
observing on the , back of this sheet). ' 1 

\ •• ■ . ••• 

GOALS , \ • • . » . 

1* To what extend* did the members act as if they chared" the same 
goals? ' ' 



1 * 

did* not 
appear to 
share any 
goals 



a few 
members had 
shared goals 



average 
shared 
goals 



goals were 
shared by 

most • 
members 



excellent 
sharing) ' 
everyone 

shared goaLs 



ATMOSPHERE 

2. What ^t as the overall tone of /feeling "in the meeting? 



:^a; 



hostile and 
competitive, 
signs of 
anger 



PARTICIPATION * 



defensive average - above average very coope/ra- 

and cooperation, cooperation, ' txve and open, 

inhibitive, limited amount most members . members 

members were . of sharing - appeared appeared to 

afraid to or feeling fairly re- value others' 

take risks ^ laxed contributions / 

4^ 



3* What was the level of participation in the group? 



extremely low, 
most members 
didn't 
participate, 
one person 
monopolized 



low, 
several 
members 
dominated 
discussion 



average above average, 
participation, 
most had 



a little 
to say 



|r most 
contributed 



to the 
&i scussion 



high, all 
participated 
actively in 

the 
discussion 



TASK 



4. How relevant were the contributions to the, task* 
1 ' v V 2« 3 ^ 



4 



a little, 



butions . 



16w, 

contributions 

were off th&\«- 
.track and skli^ were off 

serving, * topic the mafkk 

- discussed 
r - t not wha£ 

goal indicated 



average < 



most contri- there was-! 



c 



a mixture 
of relevant 
and irrele- 
vant comments 



re average*, high, 'almost 
mo^t comments all comments 



were 

relevant 



were 
relevant 
to task 



TASK VS. MAINTENANCE • . 

5 # Were^the comments mainly factual (task-oriented) -or were they 
aimed mostly at how the group was functioning (process) ? 



all 
task 



mainly task, about equal 
some process . task and 



DECISION MAKING* 

6* How were decisions made? 



-^v by one 
person 



N by two, 
one person 
suggesting 

and the 
other 
supporting 



process 



majority, 

with 
minority 

viqps.-jiot 
expre^ed 



mainly 
process, 
some task 



majority, 

wii:h 
minority* 
opinion 
integrated 



V 5 

all process 



consensus, 
agreement 
by all 



v 
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CURATIVE FACTORS 'IN GRQCPS 



Most people agree that participation in a group can\ help a person ( 
t grow an$ learn <ahout him/herself 9 The elements in a group that* 
facilitate gjrowth have been called cujfative factors. Belbw is 
a list of some* possible ciaativS factors in groups . - Your task is 
to rank these factors in the order of their importance* Put 
a "1" beside the factor that you think 'is' the most important 
in helping a person grow as a result of his/her group experience. 
Put a "2" beside the second nhst important 3fld so on, Tzhtil you have 
put "8" beside the factor that you think isr lizast important. 



Getting feedback from others- 
Receiving advice or ideas fi^nn others 
Finding out others have problems like yours 
Feeling that you belong to the group 
Getting support' from othejs 

r 

f « -' 

Having permission to express strong feelings 
Giving feedback to others 
Giving support to others 



; 
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. f LECTURETTE Hi TASK,. MAINTENANCE, AND 

\ ' SELF-ORIBNTED BEHAVIORS* ' " » ) 

(Notes— The presentation of the following material is probably 
best accomplished during m the ^processing of Exercise 11.) 



\ 



Some behaviors frequently are associated" with content— with 
trying to get the' job done — and <Sth&r behavioprs^ concern the pro- 
cess in the group ^and function to help maintain 1 harmony in tJte 
group. Because group members tend to fill th^ same roles ovct 
a series of meetings, the group leader might -f!ind l it helpful to 
identify the. roles that members typically fill. 



TASK-ORIENTED BEHAVIORS 

Task-oriented behaviors ocqjr in trying to get a job done. There 
are several Ifehaviors that are useful when a group is fulfilling 



a task: 



Initiating: proposing tasks or .goals? Refining a group 
problem? suggesting a procedure for solving a problem 

Seeking information or opinions: requesting facts; 
soliciting 'expressions of value; seeking suggestions 
and ideas 

Giving information or opinion: offering facts; providing- 
relevant information; giving suggestions and ideas; 
expressing an opinion about ^matter before the group 

Clarifying and elaJborating: interpreting ideas or sug- 
gestions; ^leafing up confusions; defining terms; indica-, 
ting alternatives and issues before, the group 

Suimarizing: pulling together related ideas; restating 
suggestions after Vhe group has discussed them; offering 
a conclusion for the group to accept or reject | 




* Reproduced ky special permission from Handbook of Staff Development 
and Human Relations Training s Materials Developed for Use in Africa , . 
Donald Nylen, 3. Robert Mitchell, and Anthony Stout, pp. 67-70, Copyright 
1967 by the European Institute for Trans-Nation Studies in Group and 
Organizational Development, and National Training. Laboratory, NEA, USA. 
#Credit for the classification system is given to Morton Deutsch, "The 
Effects of Cooperation and Con^etitibn Upon Group Process." In D. 
Cartwright and A. Zander: Group Dynamics — Research and Theory (2nd 
Edition). EvAnston, 111',: Row Peterson Co., 1960. 
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INTENANCE BEHAVIORS * 



Maintenance behaviors , on the other hand, occur when the group , 
(or an individual in a group) is focusing on the way that the 
group is relating ^process} ; We have discussed severa'l different 
issues that are considered process (atmosphere, level of par- 
ticipation., typical decision-making procedures, etc*). Here ' 
are some of the behaviors that are used frequently to help 
maintain a good working, relationship among group members: <> 

• Harmonizing: attempting to reconcile disagreements; ' - 
reducing tension; getting people to explore differences 

m- Gatekeeping:' helping to keep communication channels open? 
facilitating the participation of others; suggesting 
procedures^ that permit sharing remarks 

• Encouraging: being friendly, warm, and accepting of 
others; responding to others 1 contributions (verbally 
an& nonverbal ly) 

• 'Compromising: offering a compromise when one f s own idea 
is in conflict wi£h another's; admitting error; being 
willing to sacrifice one f s own status in. favor of group 
cohesiveness 

* ■ 

> 

SELF-ORIENTED BEHAVIORS 

* .v- 

Finally, there are those people whose own interests are dominant 
over any others that may exist. These people are so self^rieiited 
that their behavior doesn't address either task or maintenance 
issues — it .serves to fill their own emotional needs and to hinder 
tfie group's progress. Some examples of this self -oriented 
•behavior are: 

m Dominating: trying to make all decisionst'siot listening 
tp others; trying to monopolize the group ^ 

m Withdrawing: trying to withdraw from all activities; 

making no. contributions; appearing afraid to make a state- 
ment or express an opinion 



Agressive blooking: attacking others 1 remarks; being 
first to criticize; 1 
hostile and negative 



first to criticize; trying^ to put other d down; being 



Help seeking: trying to belittle his/her own contri- 
butions; playing down own abilities; frequently asking 
opinion and advice from others *. v 
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• -Recognition- seeding: trying to become -center 6f attention 
. engaging in' eyecatching behavior;- trying to get attention 
froin^thers? not staying on the topic ^ ' 

"~ V 

"* - • 
SUMMARY - . " • , * " 

In most- groups, any or all -of these behaviors are likely to occur 
at some point. A group must attend to its, maintenance functions 
df it is to succeed at task or growth activities. Of course,, the 
amount of time a group spends on process and maintenance activi- 
ties is a function of its pjirpose and its composition. . In so- 
called therapy groups, where self-oriented behaviors are common, 
virtually all of the group's time c^n be devoted to process and 
trying to improve the way the members of the group function. In 
problem-solving groups', less time will b£ devoted to maintenance 
and much more toAask activities. /Let us emphasize, however, that 
in a!hy successful group the maintenance functions must be con- 
sidered for progress and growth to occur- ■' ■ 
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. iJODULE 5' 
CURATIVE FACTORS 



The material for this mcx^le^wasHbntecSdxiced earlier and is sum- 
marized in the discussiqn here. The^Ui^cussion* focuses ^ on the" 
curative factors identified in the exercise, dealing explicitly 
with the norms that foster their development. 



GOALS: 



1. To assist the participants in understanding the kinds 
of curative factors in groups * 

2 - To identify norms that foster. the growth- of curative 
factors . ' , * 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Each participant will list four curative factors in 
groups. 

2* Each participant will name two norms that contribute 
to the development of *a. curative factor. 



V 
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LECTURE T^E 4: CURATIVE FACTORS AND NORMS 
■^PMOTING THEIR DEVELOPMENT 



K 



►ve i , »'GBTTING FEEDBACK FROM OTHERS,: 

■ ^0!jj^'^feat benefit comes from the fact that groups generally focus 
.^^^ the present and avoid recapitulating, past incidents that . 
•s'-^fdid ngt involve) the group. Because -of this f ocvrs, the feedback 
' " is .g'iven 3 to a group member by others about his/her patterns of 
interaction in the grpup. Participants often interact within 
^ the group similarly to the way^hey behave outside the group. 
This' feedback may be the first that the member has received 
about his/her behavior*. 

Perhaps the most important norms, then , concern the feedback 
given from one group member to another.' Early in the group lif 
the leader may want' to pay direct attention f to these norms. 
' whether he/she does this or sets- the feedback norms more in- 
directly^; 'the leader' will need -to keep in mind several features 
of good feedback (NTL, 1968) ; K - J 
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Feedback should be specific. 



When feedback is given, f 
it should l?e directed atrspeqific land changeable) be- 
haviors, rather than at tke whqle person. The latter 
kind„of feedback is likely to result in def ensiveness 

..and unwillingness to change. 

" '■ - " * y , 

Feedback should be nonevalu^tive # Feedback should Be ^ 
descriptive, naming the response of the j giver to a 
specific receiver behavior, rather tha^i prescriptive, 
telling the receiver what he/she should do. ** + * 

\ Feedback should be offered-* This means that if a per- 
son is not receptive to feedback, * it should not be . 
forced. The receiver .of feedback always should .reel 
able to reject .it if' he/she disagrees strongly with 
it. Because feedback is effective only when it is 
accepted, this rule really is simple common senS^. * 

> Feedback should be well-timed. If the' receivertof 
feedback is upset Qr .if the feedback concerns a^ in- 
cident long past/ tha»^he likelihood of that feed- 
-back being accepted is greatly' redded. 

► Feedback should be. personal. When ^giving 'feedback, 

| the giver 'Should make it clear that the feedback con- 
cerns his/her response to a behavior and is not 
the response of other group members, y [ 
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having permission to express strong feelings 

This refers to the opportunity to express feelings that parti- 
cipants have in a group. Because strong social sanctions exist 
against expressing feelings, the group may be the first place 
the participants are encouraged to express rather than hide 
these feelings. 

" / 

• Of courfce, we -are jarqducts of our society; therefore, many mem- 
bers a^e reltictant to express feelings and* may even condemn 
others for expressing them. Establishing an atmosphere con- 
ducive to expression of feelings may be a, very long task. 
Several norms are essential if such an atmosphere is -to develop. 
Perhaps the most important norm is risk-taking— members are 
encouraged to experiment, to try things they are afraid to do. ' 
The leader can model and encourage these behaviors. Norms of 
openness and trust are essential if risk-taking is to occmf. . 

FEELING THAT YOU BELONG TO THE GROUP 

^^-rtany people have few chances to feel that they belong. Many of 
the people who seek therapy consider themselves "misfits." A 
sense of belonging can be a novel and powerful experience for them 
For this to develop, norms of acceptance (where each member is 
accepted as a person by each other member) must be fostered. 
Also of help in promoting a sense of belonging is an explicit 
rule of confidentiality, which can encourage group members to 
discuss very personal 'matters without fear that others will find 
out what they ha\te said. An explicit rule of confidentiality 
also helps faster u climate of openness and trust.'. 



GIVING FEEDBACK TO OTHERS 

For many people, giving feedback to others is even harder than 
receiving it, particularly if the feedback is negative. Yet, 
giving feedback is probably the most \ef f ectiVe way to change the 
way people- act around" you. -Therefore, to practice in th«* group 
/ giving feedback that follows the norms discussed earlier is 
valuable. The skill of giving feedback can be taken from the 
group and applied to situations outside the group. Of all the 
factors to be discussed, the skill of giving effective feedback 
is probably 'the one that people can use the. most outside of the 
group. 



FINDING OUT OTHERS HAVE PROBLEMS LIKE YOURS 

A comaon response when one has a profile© is to withdraw and hide it 
from others. m Encouraged by norms o ^openness, acceptance , and 
confidentiality, people- can find it easier- to express their 
problems within the group* Not surprisingly, many problems 
have a common base, so sharing them can help to decrease one's 
sense of isolation. Further, finding out that talking about 
problems is not too painful can help one deal „ with them in „ 
other situations • > 



GETTING SUPPORT PROM OTHERS 

This curative factor translates directly into the norm of 
accepting group members as people. Social reinforcement not 
only builds confidence, it also makes continued interaction 
and exploration much easier. For people not in positions to 
receive much social support, support from the group can be 
especially powerful. 



GIVING SUPPORT TO OTHERS ■ " 

Giving can be as rewarding as receiving support. Giving support 
that the. other person appreciates and values makes one feel good j 
about oneself. This factor also is related to the norm of 
acceptance and of valuing group members* and their contributions. 



RECEIVING ADVICE fc OR IDEAS FROM OTHERS 

It is interesting that this factor ranks last on the list because 
in many group's it is the most common type of communication. It 
assumes greater importance in relation to specific problems (e.g., 
being afraid of heights )^ and when the group has been together for. 
a long time. When the members have become a potent group, the 
opportunity to practice hew behaviors suggested by advice can be 
helpful. Like feedback, advice should be offered rather than 
forced. 



~ " r 

In short, the curative factors are fostered by a Bet of norms 
about which the. leader should be sensitive. The leader can 
promote the norms by establishing them in a direct manner with 
the members, by modeling the desired behaviors, by giving rein- 
forcement to members for adhering to them, or by any combination 
of these methods. Whatever the- methods chosen, the leader 
especially should pay attention to* norms on: 
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1. # Feedback 

a. Specific - 

b . Nonevaluative 

c. Offered 
Well-timed 

e. 1 Personal 
Risk-taking ^ , 
3 „ Confidentiality 
^ 4. Openness 

5. Acceptance 
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EXERCISE 12: CURRENT STATUS: A FEEDBACK ACTIVITY .ON TRUST* 
PURPOSE: 

1. To promote an opportunity to give and receive feedback , 

2. To increase feelings of trust within the group 

3. To illustrate some of the curative factors recently 
discussed 

. f. / - . . . 

4. To model good group leader behavior -• 

SETTING # . ' 

This exercise provides an experiential focus for the^- didactic 
ma terial just reviewed. Group members can evaluate the trust they 
feel 'tov4rd each other and have an opportunity to give and receive 
^ feedback. 

MATERIALS: 

• Pencils 

• Current Status Inventory 



ERIC 



PROCEDURE: * 



Fill out the Current Status Inventory. When everyone has finished, 
you may share your comments with others in the group'. If you 
share your answers about' likes and dislikes, explain what behaviors 
led you to make these choices. 

In preparation f\r the discussion, consider the level of trust \ 
that has developed in the group and how it affects the amount: of 
risk-taking that occurs. Also consider how you felt when you wer,e 
giving or receiving feedback. 



COMMENTS: 



♦Reprinted from: John E. . Jones- and J. William P^eifffer (Eds.), 
The. 0.977 Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators , La Jd^la, CA: 
University Associates, 1977. Used with permission. 
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I CURRENT STATUS INVENTORY 



Nane • . ! ' .. ■ * ■ ( Date 



Complete all the. following questions.. Cour answers are confidential 
but you may share my of your answers after completing this history. 

1. How did you feel as the group began? ./" > S 



2. How do you feel right now? 



3. Which person in this group do you feel most positively about 
right now? 



4. Describe what makes you feel good about that person. 



.5. Toward whoa in this group do you react most negatively 
right now? 



6. Describe what that person does .that produces this negative 
feeling. 



7. What prevents you from being more open 'and honest in this 
group? " 



8 4 Which person in this group do you think feels most positively 
toward you right now? ' 

9. Why do you feel that this person feels positively about you? % * 

10. Which person in this group do, you think feels most negatively 
about you right now? 



11. Why do you feel that this person experiences negative feel- 
ings toward you? 



an 
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MODULE 6 * 
STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH V 



Thxs xs the final module that deals with the theoretical issues in 
group dynamics. It is designed to introduce the idea that a group 
grows in a predictable way and to illustrate that idea by closing 
with an exercise similar to the one with which the section began, 
f * 

GOALS: 

1. To introduce the stages of group growth 

2. To identify the behaviors characteristic of each stage 

• 3. To hfclp the participants identify the stage of growth 
.of the training group 

OBJECTIVES : 



Each participant will .list ip the correct order "the 
stages of growth , used in this workshop. 

Each participant will produce one behavior characteristic 
of each substage. 
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EXERCISE 13 s OUR GROWING GROtfF II* 

} 



PURPOSE; 

* 

1* To gauge the changes that have occurred in the group 
from the acquaintanceship period to the present 

2. To introduce the concept of group growth. 

.3. To giv^the group 'an opportunity to evaluate the stage 
of development in which it is now working 

■ i 

V 

SETTING: ' „ 

Since the last time the Group Growth Scale was checked, much has 
happened. Checking the Scale now gives group members a chance to 
examine any changes in the group. It also helps to introduce the 
concept of group growth. 

MATERIALS :. . . " ' ' 

• Group Growth Scale 

• Newsprint and Markers % / 
PROCEDURE : 

Use the Group Growth 'Scale in your manuals to' rate the training' 
group. These will be compared to the rating of the first form. 
With the group, discuss the stages of group growth. N 

The differences in' the two forms will be outlined on newsprint by 
the leader (trainer). Discuss these differences and, with the group, 
evaluate the present stage of the group's growth. * 

GOMMENTS : . - 

^ Training Volunteer Leaders , op. cit. 
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, GROUP GROWTH SCALE* 



Circle the number that most accurately describes your reeling. 



1. How clear are group goals? 

I ■. . 2 



no apparent 
goals 



goal confusion , average 
uncertainty or goal 
conflict clarity 



gojals 

mostly 

clear 



goals 
very 
clear 



2- How much trust and openness is there in the group? 



distrust, a 
closed " group 



little trust, average 
defensiveness trust and 
openness 



consider able 
trust and 
openness 



remarkable 
trust and 
- openness 



3. How well do group members listen to each other? 



3 



little or no most do not average most members all members 

listening in. listen well listening do listen well listen intently 
9>roup * to others t o others to each other 



4. How much attention is paid to process (the way the group is 
working?) 

f 



no attention / little 
to process attention 
to process 



some -concern a fair balance 
with group between 
process -content and 
process 



very concerned 
with process 



♦Training Volunteer Leaders ,, op. cit. 
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5. How are group leadership goals met? 



not met, leadership some leadeMhifi^ 

drifting concentrated leadership functions 
in one person sharing distributed 



leadership 
needs "met 
creatively and 
flexibly 



6. How are group decisions made? 



no decisions 
could be 
reached 



made by a majority attempts at full participation 
few votej integrating ... and tested 

. minority vote consensus 



7. How Well are group resources used? 



' 1 



one or two 
contributed 
but deviants 
silent 



several tried 
to contribute 
but were 
discouraged 



average usa 
N of group 
resources 



group resources group rescnurcJtes 

well used fully and 

and encouraged effectively l^sed 



8. How much loyalty-and sense of belonging to the group is there? 



member s^have 

no group 
loyalty or 
'sense of 
belonging 



members not about average some warm 

close but some ' . sense 'of sense of 

friendly belonging belonging 
gelations ' 



strong sense 
of belonging 
among 
members 
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LECTURETTE 5 ; STAGES OF GROUP GROWTH 



There are several reasons why familiarity with the different 
stages of group growth is important. First,' because groups go 
through a fairly established set of stages, this familiarity - 
can aid in understanding what a group is. Second, because 
certain topic areas are associated with each stage, awareness 
of the stages can help the leader anticipate potential problems. 
Third, by anticipating the problems, and keeping in mind the stage 
of the group,! the leader can intervene where it will be most 
beneficial to 1 the group. Finally, by being aware of the stage 
of growth, the leader can put many of the difficulties involved 
in group therapy in jfcheir proper perspective. 

There are several different models of group growth. We will use 
a two^stage model, with each stage divided into two substages. 
Although stages are associated with the development of both 
task and maintenance behaviors, we will focus on the growth of 
personal relations. 



STAGE Is DEVELOPING 

In the Developing Stage, norms and relative positions among the 
various group members are established. The leader's general 
goals during this period are to facilitate the development of 
cohesiveness and to allow the group members to interact without 
too much' direction. Often, considerable conflict will exist 
among * the members. At issue in most of these conflicts are 
questions of authority. In the following substages— Acquaintance 
and Groundwork — we examine in more detail what occurs in the 
Developing Stage of the -group. ' • , 



Acquaintance 




In the beginning of the, group, the group members are in the 
uncomfortable position of being introduced to relative strangers 
with whom they will share some very personal moments. "This is a 
threatening atmosphere that often brings out some rather predict-? 
able behaviors. For instance, people will try to be nice to each 
other and to avoid expressing hostility. They will try to get to 
know each other superficially to' get an idea of how each fits in 
the group. Soma members may try to put on a show? others will 
be very open. The group often depends heavily on the leader. 
Accordingly, the leader may be asked to set the norms, establish 
the goals, and lead the members through the confusion they feel. 
They are concerned about- why they are in the group, what they 
are supposed to do, how they are going to do it. 
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Groundwork 



The second phas^- generally is characterized by conflict. There 
are several reasons for conflict. to emerge. One is simply the 
intensity of small group interaction; many unresolved problems 
seem to emerge at this point. Frequently, these include conflicts 
concerning authority .and the tensions encountered when people 
try to get to know one another on a very personal level. Author- 
ity problems place great stress on the leader, often threatening 
to develop into competitive situations that can have no winner. ^ 
Many groups break up at this point, because the same conflicts 
cafi arise ti,me and time again. The tensions arising among mem- 
bers often center around issues of sharing, and considerable time 
is required for the member $ to establish roles with which they 
feel comfortable. 



STAGE II: POTENCY " ■** 

In the Potency Stage of the group, the authority issues largely 
have been resolved. The group members no longer rely solely on 
the leader for direction and they have become aware of their 
rqflfeive positions in the group. The members are aware of the 
prdBfcss issues that underlie interactions and generally are 
capable of identifying these issues without the heflp of the* 
leader. The different- issues* involved axe examined more closely 
in the substages, Working and Closing. 
\ 



Working 



Eventually, group members realize that conflict is counterproductive 
and move to resolve it. The resolution of the conflict period 
is marked by the 'development of cohesion among the group members. 
Because the group has worked through interpersonal conflict, a 
sense of accomplishment also seems to be involved. And because 
the group members "feel good** about the group, the most work can 
be done during this stage. Members can 'begin sharing ideas and 
feelings*, giving feedback to others, and requesting feedback about 
themselves. At this point the atmosphere cam' become open and 
trusting, with increased risk-taking. Occasionally/ participants, 
will want to celebrate and to stop working at this point, so the 
leader must be sensitive to developments that will lead the group 
away from its task. 
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Closing i 
~ i 

Groups typically do, not reach this stage. At closing, group 
^members do not feel as bound to the group as they did, but -each 
is capable of taking risks and giving feedback in. a productive 
manner. . in therapy groups, members may start to experiment 
with new behaviors in the group. Members may offer behavior 
"prescriptions" or advice and expect it to be well received. 
Durxng this stage, group "members also may experiment with new 
behaviors outside the group; and lessons learned in the group are 
transferred to the outside world. 

In this stage, the group members will decide that continuation 
of the group is not really necessary. When this occurs, the 
group may regain some of the attraction and cohesiveness of 
the third subs tage, creating the final problem of how to say 
good-bye. The group that has survived up to this point also 
will survive the good-byes. -■ 

■ • ' r ' ■ v 

SUMMARY . 

Each of these stages appears regularly in the growing group. 
Certain problems, however, -will continue to emerge even when 
the stage that they characterize has passed. In particular, 
the problems of leadership and of challenges to the leader's 
authority can occur many times. If the leader understands the ■.. •• 
differences among' the various stages of growth, he/she can 
respond to the same issue in different ways. During the 
Groundwork Substage, the leader may not. want to make a self- 
disclosure in response to a demand from" one of the members, 
but may decide to do so during the Working ^ubs tage. Knowledge 
of the stages bf a growing group 'can help Sie leader promote 
growth for his/her group. 




. - OVERVIEW UNIT III; 
THE ROLE OF THE GROUP FACILITATOR 



In this section,, skills %nd knowledge are presented that help the 
leader facilitate the growth of the group and the group members. .* 
By this time, participants should be familiar enough with the 
issues in group dynamics and with each other to be able to -take 
risks and t give .and recefive feedback, conditions necessary for 
the exercises to be, effective. • •» 

The concept of leadership and the issues involved in leadership 
styles as well as. the basic leader ship, functions are examined. 
Through a structured leadership activity and £lujough feedback 
from others 9 participants arfc encouraged to examine their ^own 
and others 1 leadership qualities. Also included is a discussion < 
on different leadership styles— ^ui important topic fdr any leader. 



MODULE 7: , SELECTING MEMBERS FOR A*<3ROUP 



In this- module , we turn to the initial task of a group leader: 
selecting members for a group. 



GOALS : 



. 1* ^ T?T*?Ktroduce the issue of homogeneity and hetero-v, ^ 
geneity'in selecting group members * / 

2 f To introduce problems that can be treated best by 
groups or by one-to-one counseling 1 

3. .To provide participants with soQia information about 
_ wjj*tr to find out in interviewing 1 clients for group/— 
^membership. / 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Each participant will classify eight hypothetical 
- clients into two homogeneous groups. 

•* , 

^Each participant will list at least two conditions 

which group counseling is preferred over indi- 
vidual counseling. 
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EXERCISE ' 14 : GRQUP COMPOSITION : A SELECTION ACTIVITY* 



v 

^^OSE: 

^. To introduce the topic of selecting group members 

2, To assist facilitators in identifying thexr biases about 
group coid^6sition i 

3. To introduce the hompgen^ty/heterogeneity issue in 
- group composition 



SETTING: 



This is the first exercise in the section on selecting group 
members* / it 4^ designed to help participants identify their 
values and preferences in the selection of group members* And 
it is a useful introduction to the basic issue of homogeneity 
and heterogeneify~of tKerapy group members % 



< 



t 

i 



MATERIALS: 

• Group Composition Candidate Profile Sheet 

• Newsprint and Markers 

• Paper and" Pencil > / 

PROCEDURE;' ',' ' 

In^his exercise, yoji will select 'imaginary candidates for two 
therapy groups . .you Aave ten jninutes to study the Group Compo-* / 
sition Candidate Profile iZheet r in your manual, A — 

* / 

After ten minutes, organize into groups of * three to §ix members. 
Working with your small group, divide' the candidates into two 
groups. Selection is 0 to be by - consensus . 

After your group has reached a decision, rejoin the large group. 
Compare your selection of members with those of other small 
groups. During the discussion, cgnsider* what values led you to 
select the candidates fo^r each group, especially wherr you selected 
candidates for the same qroup who have 14ttie in commons 



♦Reprinted fre»i J. Williaa Pf differ, and John E. Jones (Eds.), 
A Handboo k pf Structured Experiences for Human Relation! Training, 
Volume V, La J0II4, .Chi University Associate*, 1975. Used with permission. 
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COMMENTS: 



!• Similarity and differences among candidates 



2. Homogeneity and heterogeneity 
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Consider >\ow the gtfoup" you formed might fare. 

a* What combinations of members would make groups ^not 
likely to work? 



* ■ * 

bm What members would make oap the most homogeneous group? 



c. What members would make up a very heterogeneous group? 



d m Would it be a good idea to have all group members of the 
same sex? Of the same age? 



GROUP COMPOSITION CANDIDATE PROFILE SHEET 



STAN 

White, male, age twenty-four, plays on the taxi squad for a pro- 
fessional football team and works as a part-time bartender; no 
religion. 

"As far as politics go, I think we need somebody in our cotintry ' 
to stop the march of communism. " 

?I dig sex. Sex is .what women think . about when I'm around . I 
never stayed with a woman after she didn't Satisfy me any more. 
There isn't a woman I couldn't satisfy. Don't ask me about 
homosexual stuff — -those dudes really bug ^ne." 

"I'm going to make the team one of these days. If I don't make 
it this season, maybe I'll jump to Canada. I never finished my 
degree at Southern. I must have gone to seven different schools 
those egghead types don't know about real life. So I'll need to 
make money ^laiyirig pro ball to open a bar." 

Physical Description * ^ * 

Stan is six feet, four inches tall, weighs 244 pounds. He looks 
like the lineman that he is^ 



Personal Concern 

Stan expresses uneasiness about the way people respond to him. « 
He thinks he is losing his friends. He is bothered about his 
legal difficulties — six arrests in the past two years for- the 
"'minor" offenses of passing bad checks and possession of mari- 
juana. He is not interested in his relationships with women 
because he sees them only as sexual objects, but he is concerned 
that his male friends regard him as "an amimal" and are not 
aware of how sensitive he really is. He was in counseling 
several years ago, but says, ' "It didrtHotfOrk out. \£'m smarter 
than most of those guys." 

• ' r y - ' . ' * 

WILL 

* . 

White, male, age thirty; B.S. and M.S. in biochemistry; employed 
as director of 'an experimental lab by a research ^and develop- 
ment firm; married, no children; wife employed. 
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"I'm not sure about" religion. I don't think about it much. I 
have never been interested in -politics. I p^Lay classical guitar 
. and I hunt and fish. I like, to be alone." 

"My wife has recently been complaining about but marriage. I 
am not too interested in sex. I may have some homosexual tenden- 
cies "but I don't see that as a problem — it's a choice I can make, 
I -don't want any kids. My wife complains that we have few friend 
I don't think we" need more than two or three close friends." 

« 

Physical Description 

y 

« * ' 'if' ' * ■ 

Will is five feet, ten inches tall, weighs about 174 pounds*. He 

. v ha£ a neatly trimmed beard and moustache, dresses conservatively 

(somber s,uit, necktie) , and projects a very neat and precise 

image. m * 



Perso nal Concern 

Will is ^concerned about his "poor relations with others.". He 
displays irritability in his dealings with women. His wife has 
complained .about her inability to talk with him without incur- 
ring his anger. He says that he can dissociate from himself 
and watch himself behave, but when he "re-enters" himself, he 
becomes vary angry with the people who happen to be around. He 
wcsuld like to learn the reasons behind his anger and some ways 
to control it. Right now he prefers to be with his superiors 
in the company, because their position prevents him from getting 
angry with them. ■ ' 

. . C' 

ELLEN 

White, female, age nineteen; liberal arts major at State Univer- 
sity; has a B average. 

1;. 

"I've been in a lot of demonstrations for people's rights. I 
enjoy the excitement and the feeling that I am doing something 
that matters." - 

"I easily become sexually excited and often find new and ^exciting 
partners. I've 'been on the pill since I was fifteen, but I don't 
think there is any evil in making love." 

"I want to get a helping job where I can be of use to people 
in trouble and also have time to write poetry that describes my 
view of the world. I want to be free to be me and to love." 
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Ph ysical Description 

Ellen is short, blonde, and somewhat heavy. She wears loose 
1 clothing and rarely wears shoes. Her clothing is usually covered 
w}th slogan-bearing buttons . Her hair is long and unkempt. 



Personal Concern , * 

Friends have reported that Ellen has been excessively frank with 
them, revealing ■ the most intimate details of her life in ,4m 
unsolicited way. She tries to elicit the same information from 
others. She began to display these high-disclosure tendencies 
six months ago, after an encounter weekend sponsored by a 
local church. A roommate whan she respects has urged her to 
get into-. a group, but Ellen does not think she has a problem. 



IVAN 

White, male, age twerity-sixj married, one child (boy, six months); 
owns and operates a farm near a largfc city. 

*I believe in the fellowship of the church and the sacred nature 
of the land. The farm is not doing, too well, but as I get it 
changed over to truck-garden props, it will do better. My wife 
cooks and cans a lot, and we are living an old- fashioned life. 
I think I would like to expand the farm so I can raise &eef 
cattle in addition to the garden crops," 

»"A year ago, I had a brief affair and I feel pretty guilty about 
it. It happened only once, v with a girl I didn f t even know, and 
it has left me depressed and unhappy. Sometimes I get real 
suspicious, like someone is going to tell my wife about the 
affair. It would really break her heart if she knew." 

Physical Description 

Ivan is ov&x six feet tall and is well-proportioned. He wears 
short hair and dresses in open-collar shirts and well-laundered 
jeans. 

Personal Concern 

Ivan is wprried about his daydreaming and sexual fantasies, and 
he feels that this is interfering with his relationship with his 
wifeu He has become impotent since his affair a year ago. Ivan 
reports that he was always awkward with women and that his wife 
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was the only woman he ha* ever dated, Ivan says that he faels 
he has missed out on a lot by not dating other women, and he is 
beginning to feel uneasy about his ^hole life style ♦ 

CHARLEEN 

White, female, age twenty-nine; B.A. (philsosphy) ; employed as 
newsletter editor in a manufacturing coa^pany? reports no hobbies 
or activities* * * 

"I like the changes in the Catholic Church, I only wish I could 
m take part in what is happening, but I seem to be' mostly a spec- 

tator, not a participant. I tend to be liberal in politics but 
^ I'm really apathetic when it comes to action. 11 

"I don't understand my own sax drives. "A few years ago I had 
both lesbian and straight experiences. How I don't have experi- 
y ences at all, not even temptations. I haye oftto wanted to try 

drugs, pot especially, but 1 don't seem to be able to muster the 
* courage. My highly moral superego tdlls me it is not worth it., H 

, ' "There is nothing distinguishing about me. I r*ad a lot, spend 

a lot of time just thinking — alone. I wish I could teach in a 
junior college somewhere. I wanted to, but I felt I wouldn't 
be any good in the classroom. N \ 



Physical Description 

.Clokrleen is tall and thin. She has, short red hair. She dresses 
neatly but in very bright colors and clashing combinations. 

» ■ . 
Personal Concern 

Charleen complains that she cannot talk well with others v She 
reports that her mind wanders and . that she cannot concej&rate. 
She complains of loneliness and boredom 4 and has no motivation 
to take an active part in anything. * She was hospitalized briefly 
five years ago due to depression and a halfhearted suicide attempt. 

LEN 

Black, male, age forty-five; high school social studies teacher; 
married, no children; member of the Protestant Epsicopal church. 

"I still go to church, but it doesn't mean as much to me as it 
once did* I appreciate what some of the politicians have been 
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trying to do for us, black and white alike, but' some of them 
are opportunists. I try to teach my students to look at the man, 
as I. do.** . . • , 

"I think my relationship with ray wife is good. We have a good 
sexual relationship. She works" hard to keep our home looking 
nice. I don't want her to work. I want to be the man "in my 
house. I hope some day to go back to school to get a principal's 
credential, I surely don't want to teach in an inner-city school, 
though." 



Physical Description * 

v Len is six feet tall, weighs about 200 pounds. He has a light 
brown complexion. His hair is closely cropped? he has a ^thin 
moustache and wears' glasses. He dresses conservatively. 

* 

Personal Concern- 

Len complains that he is lonely. He feels that his refusal to 

become involved in black political causes has cost hi$i a lot of 

black friends. - Most of his male friends have not married, and he 

feels that his raarriaae has also been an alienating force. He * y 

does not associate J|ph with his colleagues because he is fearful 

that they see him only as a " token " black. He feels that his 

wife may be becoming bored with him, and he wants to learn how 

to cultivate relationships. Len says he is convinced that his 

"black experience* is as valid as those of blacks with' a ghetto 

background. He reports that he feels "pretty satis fied~oaaybe < 

too much so." " * ■ ; - m 



KAREN \ 

White, female, age twenty- three? works part time as a clerk in 

aj^ adult bookstore near a college* campus j takes classes occasionally. 

"So I was born a Jew, but I could care less. My parents think 
I'm dirt, but I think they are part of the establishment that is 
wrecking this country, so we don't see each oth^f much* Th*y. 
are all for me as long as I am a good, husband-hunting little 
cutis, but when I, want to go my own way, they jung? all over me." 

"I dig sex a lot. I make it with my man. and with lots of other 
guys too. So what? I've been using drugs for quite a while. 
Maybe if we all tripped together we could get the establishment 
going right. I really don't know what to do with my life. I. 
may not live to be thirty-five." 
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Ph ysical pescription f * J 

Karen is "ordinary* looking/ She dresses with studied sloven- 
liness. She is a bit heavy and big-busted; her hair is relative- 
ly unkempt. She rarely smiles. She typically wears tight jeans 
and loose tops. 

Personal Concern 

Karen feels* that other females resent her. She has no female 
friends. - She reports that %he sleeps with her boss and the other 
clerks, as well a^ with the man she is living with and his friends, 
Karen says she wants someone to help her become more persuasive 
because she feels a "call" to sell the world on tripping to find 
H perfect peace.* 



LOIS 

White, female, age thirty-seven; married (to a stockbroker) , two 
children; unemployed; graduate degree in social work. 

"I enjoyed working after graduation, but I began to worry about 
some of the parts of town I was working in and I couldn't handle 
some of the remarks — you know what I mean, I ipet my husband 
after I had been working one year and I loved him, so I just 
figured ■■ ±^t was time to settle down*" 

"I am in a lot of activities. I am involved in the Junior League 
and I also w&rk for a local day-care center. - We live in a subiisbi^ 
I go to most of the council meetings. I am running for Democratic 
committeewoman this year. * 

H My husband and I socialize a lot, mostly with people from his 
work or from the club* Most of them are older than we are feut 
they are all potential customers. And we see our families a lot. 
They live close by.* 1 



Physical Description 

Lois is short and /.chunky. She has thick, long, black hair and « 
looks more like a college freshman than a mother bf two. She 
moves with considerable bounce; her voice is enthusiastic, though 
sometimes whiny. 
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Personal Concern 



Lois has been explaining of boredom. She has been reading a 
lot of women's lib literature and has been wondering lately if 
she was wise to give up her job in social work. She is most 
concerned about developing relationships with women her own age 
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EXERCISE 15: EVALUATING A CLIENT FOR COUNSELING 



PURPOSE: 



1. To introduce problems that indicate a client's potential 
* to benefit more from individual than from group /counseling 

2 m To introduce problems more appropriate to group counseling 

3. To indicate problems handled equally well by individual 
and group counseling 



SETTING : 



The focus of this exercise is on diagnosing the problems that 
are and are not appropriate to group counseling—a further aid 
in selecting members effectively. 



MATERIALS : ■ - . — 

Newsprint and mazers ' 

PROCEDURE; \ m , ' 

*~ it 

When choosing members for a group, you need to consider whether 
or not the person's problem was appropriate to group work* 
Now "make a list of some of the problems that would not be 
appropriate to group work. . - 

After you have completed this list , make 2me of problems that 
would be dealt^with effectively in group counseling. 

*~ 

Finally, make a list of problems that can be treated equally well 
in bo m th group and individual counseling. 



COMMENTS : 

1. Some indicators that individual counseling would be more 
appropriate: 

a, 

b. tf 
c. 
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Indicators that group* counseling would be more appropriate 



a* 

« ■ 



c. 

'd. 



Problems that can be dealt with effectively by either group 
or individual therapy 



341 
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LECTURETTE 6: INTERVIEWING GROUP MEMBERS 



To increase the chances to have a successful group, the leader 
may want to schedule an interview with each candidate for the 
group.' A pregroup interview can provide several valuable func- 
tions. First, the interview can help the leader decide whether 
or not: a candidate is appropriate for the group. Second, a 
pregroup interview can be used to educate potential members 
about. what to expect from the group experience and how to benefit 
most from it. * 

In screening potential members for a group, the first part of 
the interview can be directed at determining the nature of the 
candidate 1 s* problem using the problem sheet generated in Exercise 
15. In general, if the client's problems are largely interper- 
sonal and he/she could benefit from the feedback oV other 
group\ members, then his/her chances of success; in a group can 
be considered fairly good. \ This kind of infQjination can be un- 
covered better in an intesriew than by revitewife^ a client 1 s cas§ - 
record. \ . * 

Often, the leader can make his/her decision during the interview. 
Occasionally, he/she may want to think\about a client's suit- 
ability *for a group for several days. In either case, the 
client who is accepted should be prepared for entering the group 
eit^6r later in the first interview or in a second interview. 
Such- preparation has been shown to increase the chances for a 
successful group. 

Preparation of a client for membership in a group should focus on 
four related areas'. First and most important, the leader will $ 
want to help the candidate form realistic expectations for the 
group experience. That is, candidates should ^be aware that they 
will experience gratification froea some Igroup interactions and 
discomfort from others. Persistent efforts directed £^ resolving 
conflicts, however, probably will lead t^> benefits. 

Second, the prospective client should be told about the behaviors 
that the leader has found to be especially constructive in 
resolving conflicts arid in discussing issues. ^These behaviors 
include self-disclosure , giving interpersonal feedback, and con- 
fronting other group members about their behaviors in the group. 
In general, the leader will want to communicate clearly that the . 
main focus of the group will be on how members interact within the 
group setting. 

The leader also should pay explicit attention to the norms that 
he/she would like to have operating in the group. ^ If the 




group is to function well, helpful norms must be established, 
and helping potential members understand such norms is an effec- 
tive way to ensure that they develop. Especially < important norms 
include those for good, feedj^ac}^ for risk-taking behaviors, 
for confidentiality concerning topics discussed during the group 9 
for openness, and for acceptance (see Lecturette 4, pp. 52 
for further discussion of these norms). 

The final point to be discussed concerns the responsibility for 
the client * s improvement during the group. Many clients begin , 
ar group thinking, the leader will "fix" them and make them 

better. It should bcfcmade clear, however/ that the responsibility 
for change and improvement lies with the client and not the leader. 

If a candidate is chosen to take a place in an ongoing group, 
he/she should 'be prepared for th^s. Groups may be reluctant • 
to accept, a newcomer who will not have been a part of the prob- 
lems and . tension that, typically occur" in the early stages of a 
group.". The client should be prepared fdfc the possibility that 
att&apts to define his/her role may be * met with hostility in 
the group. Further, the newcomer should be made aware of the 
norms, the goals, 7 and even the jargon the group has developed. 
Finally, the group leader may want to schedule a few one-to-one 
interviews with the rfewcomer in ord^r\ to ease his/her entry into ' 
the group. ' 



MODULE 8: LEADERSHIP 



This module provides a general introduction to the issue «f 
leadership. Because the rest of the workshop is directed 
toward specific problems that leaders face # « the material here 
provides an overview of the topic and provide group members 
with specific feedback on their styles of interacting within 
the group. * * . s 

0 

GOALS j . * i , ■ 



. • 1. to -prpvide g&rtxdtfents ^itfa*4bi.'intrjgductioh^to the . 
concept of leadership^ * r 

2. To help fliartigipanta-v understand the functions of giteup 
, leadership^' ' - * * v 

<f - 3. To give the participants a chance to give each other . 

personal feedback on £he roles ttfiey have kssumed JLn 
, t: the group " - 

* 4. To distinguish the qualities of $bod and bad leadership 

. ' < _ . ... \ * . , V 

'5. To explore s the conditions in groups that favor different 
styles of leadership • ^ ^ 

.'" 6. To introduce and discuss the values of different leader 
'self-disclosures within a group setting. 



OBJECTIVES : 



+ 1. Each participant will rate himself or herself on his/her 
effectiveness as a facilitator of personal growth. ~ 

t 2. v Each participaj^t will receive feedback from. others on 

^ETs/her effectiveness as & facilitator * of personal 
f growth. , * ' ■ 

3 V . Each participant will note at least One area in which 
% he/she can improve his/her leadership-related behavior. 

4. ^Participants will 1 produce a list of at least four be- 

haviors associated with good leadership. 

<. ■■■ ■ 

5. Participants will produce & list of at least three 
behaviors associated with bad leadership. 

V ^ ... 

• 6. Participants will-- rate the helpfulness of a variety 
. . of self-disclosures. ' -* 
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Exercise 16: brainstorming good and bad 
qualities jof a leader 



PURPOSE: 

,1. To clarify leadership qualities 

* 

a 2* To identify the characteristics associated with gocd 
and bad leadership 




it. 



PROCEDURE x 



»£th the other group members , list some j§£f£i?e characteristics of 
a good group leader and discuss these* Next, list the qualities 

of a bmd leader and discuss them* 

- « 

% 

COMMENTS: , 

5* : • • 

1, Qualities of a good group leader: 



2. Qualifies of a bad group leader: 




' SETTING: - n ^ 

' 1 y This exercise provides a description of specific leadership quali- 
, ties and givetf the group members a chance to <step back from the 

* personal involvement of the previous estercise. ^ 

MATERIALS: 

• Newsprint 

• Markers 




• 
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EXERCISE 17 % GROUP LEADER SELF-DISCLOSURE* 

PURPOSE: 

.1. To introduce the concept of sel£-*disclasuxe 

2. To provoke discussion of di|fe£ent self -disclosures v 
thart, may or may not be appropriate 

SETTING; . . . . 

In this exercise, another way in which leaders vary is examined, 

MATERIALS; A 

• Self-Disclosure Scale 

• Pencils \ * 



PROCEDURE: ■ - , 

Respond to the 10-itea Self~Disclosure Scale in your manual . 
Then participate in a discussion about the appropriateness of 
sej f"disclos ura in different situations. * 

COMMENTS: 



♦Reprinted from: John 'E. Jones and J. William Pfeiffer (Eds. } , The 
1977 Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators, La Jolla, CA,: University 
Associate, 1977. Used with permission. 
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SELF-DISCLOSURE SCALE 



Indicate how fxlgful yr harmful you think it would be for you to 
jgpBhare each statement below within the context of youx group 
^sessions*. Before each item, write the number on the contin'uum 
(1 to 7} that best represents your thoughts about the appropri* 
ateness of* that self -disclosure* Respond according to your own 
beliefs rather than to the way you tliink others might respond* , 
Also, respond as if each disclosure ytere true for you* 



V&ry 
Helpful 



Helpful 



Not Helpful 
or Harmful 



^Harinful 



Very 
Harmful 



Topics I might share with the group: 



1. Feelings of anxiety or uncertainty about what's "happening 
in, the groi^ 

2. Doubts about my competence in leading groups 



3. Anger toward a *gro up .member. 



4. Feeling happy about the, progress that the group or its 
members, are making 

5, Special feelings 'of affection toward -a specific group 
member > 



< < 6 . Questions about my emotional stability 
* 

7.' The admission that I have conflicts that are similar 

to those of my group members 

a. My boredom with the group • 



9. Things in the present or past about which I feel 
ashamed or guMty- 

10. Difficulty in expressing myself when I get angry 
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EXERCISE 18: HANDMIRRQRING* 



PURPOSE: 




lm To present more information on the topic of leadership 

2. r " To illustrate that leadership requires cooperation 

3. To energize the group ■" - -j 

SETTING: £ \- 

\ ' 

This exercise is designed to illustrate how leadership operates 
in a very -simple situation. ( Because the exercise is short and 
enj9yable / it is a good way to introduce a rather difficult 
topic • i 



MATERIALS: 
None 



PROCEDURE: 

You will work in pairs standing and . facing each other about three 
feet apart. Put your hands up in front of you* Each of you is to 
move your hands so that they form a "mirror image of the othei* 
person's. DO NOT TALK * DURING THE EXERCISE. 

After the exercise, -discuss how yoq felt as leader and follower m 
COMMENTS t, -4 



*Schmuck:, A. ; Runkel , P.J.; Satuern, .SF.L.f Mantell, R.T.; and Derr, 
C - B - Second Handbook of Organization Development in Schools , Palo Alto: 
Mayfield Publishing Company, 1977. 



/ 
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LECTUflETTE 7 : LEADERSHIP STYLES 



/ 



We have spoken of leadership as if it were a single phenomenon. 
In one exercise, We discussed good. and bad qualities of a leader, 
Now we must note that a leader's good qualities can be exempli- 
fied in a wide variety of ways, using various Leadership styles-. 

Styles o£ leadership can vary - from autocratic to^l„aissez-faire, 
from a style in which decisions are made -only by the leader to 
ope in which decisions .are made only by the group. If we rep~ 
resent /these styles graphically/ they look -something like this 
(Napier, and Gershenfeld,- 1973) : 



Leader - c e n t er ed 



Group-centered 



5 .k 



Leader decides , 
announces decision 
(autocratic) 



Leader presents ten- 
tative idea, subject 
to change 
(democratic) 



Group defines 
boundaries and 
decides 

(laissez-faire) 



In the extreme leader-orifented (autocratic) style , the leader 
determines the problems and makes the final decision, fte/she 
is often concerned that the groujD functions efficiently and 
accomplishes the tasks set before it. The process of the group, 
or how the members work together, is of little interest to the 
autocrat* This leader fecuses almost exclusively on content* 

In the ex tr feme group-oriented (laissez-faire) ^approach, the 
group is allowed to determine the problems and to make the 
decisions. This leader keeps a very low profile and is content 
to let the group set its own course* To the laissez-faire leader, 
the end result is much less important than the question of how 
the group gets there. 

In between the two extremes are ani number yof^ combinations of 
group and leader orientation. Mosf often the style" o% a group 
leader^ is somewhere in the, middle— such a leader might determine 
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thm area on which the group should "focu§ and then will help the 
group work through the issue. 

Although everyone has a style of leading with which, he/she is 
m&rnt comfortable 9 conditions often exist. that great© pressures 
to adopt a more Reader-centered or groi^p-cantered approach. 
Factors that gnaneraily favor greater leader involvement are the 
following: 

1. The urgency of the problem: When a decision mist be~~ 
reached quickly, the leader way need to make the deci- 
sion. Decisions made by the leader are usually reached 
wore quickly than are decisions made by the* group* 

} 2. Lack of group skills: When a group has^ot developed 
— a system for processing issues or is unclear about its 
goals, fche leader is likely to assume a larger role. 

3. Expectations of the leader: in many grouplT, members 
have unrealistic expectations of what the leader can 
do for them. Soemtimas the group will pressure the 
leader (as the *exj£ert") to make decisions for them. 

4. Leader discomfort: The novice leader, especially, may 
feel uncomfortable when he/she perceives that nothing 
is happening in the group. A common response to this 
is to try to initiate some activity by taking charge. 

Parallel conditions pxist that promote greater involvement by 
thm group • ■ * 

..1^ No time pressure: If a grqu^has no time limits, the 
leader can afford to sit and wa*fc until the tension 
level of the group rises and trf groi^p initiates its 
own activity. 

2. Group skills: When, a group is established and £he 
members^ trust each other and are comfortable . in their % 
roles, the lead e r often can stay in the background and 

- s let' the group lead itself. But even this mature group 
may require" direction from the SLeader if it becomes 
counterproductive. 

21) Group potency; When the group lias developed a cohesive- 
ness, the members often will not rely on the leader, 
but will look for leadership from within the group. 



4m Laadar comfort* The le ad e r who has been through uncom- 
fortable situations before is likely to be less threatened 
when they recur* He/she may choose so sit back and 
allow tensions to build to the point i^iere the group 
must examine the problem. 

The question of appropriate leadership styles arises in every 
group. Of course, many factors are specific to each group (for 
example, the composition of the arioup) and' these affect the^r- — \ 
style of leadership. But manya^roups also progress through ^ 
stages where different funcJ*£ons may be required of the leader* K 
For inst^ci»in the ear^stagas of a group , the leader may 
have to be m Mk dirag ti^e, setting norms and goals and helping 
the member »^ii§ "acquainted . The leader must be careful, though, 
Dot to establish a precedent wheke the members rely on him/her 
to resolve group issues. Then, at a later stage, the leader may 
want to become more nondirectisre and let the group resolve its 
problems through procedures established since the group's inception 

No leadership style can be considered foolproof. A directive 
leader probably will be confronted with aggressive *u}d blocking 
behavior £nd challenges to his/her authority. The nondirec~ 
tive leader will encounter demands for more structure- by group 
members The effective group leader must be aware of the differ- 
ent leadership strategies appropriate to the Btage of group growth 
and to/ the problems the group is facing. Finally, he/she must 
realize that, 'even with appropriate leadership, tensions are 
bound to arise occasionally. Although these tensions can make 
the leader uncomfortable , they often are helpful in promoting 
grpMp growth. 
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EXERCISE 19$ WHAT IS MY ROLE IN .THE GROUP?* 



PURPOSE : 



1. To provide an opportunity for group members to give 
. and receive feedback about their perceived roles in 

the group 

^ ■ 

2. To develop data on the qualities usually associated 
with leadership « 

3. To model good group leader behavior 



mode^ good g^oup 



SETTING: 



This is the second of three feedback sessions involving a process- 
oriented group. Because^ group members haro" worked together for 
several days, they may be more willing tq exchange honest and 
critical feedback. This exercise is also designed to elicit 
information on what qualities, usually are associated' with leader- 
ship. 



MATERIALS: 



• Behavioral Description Questionnaire 

4 

• Pencxls 
m Newsprint . 

• Marker 

/ 



PROCEDURE: 



Fill in^ the names % of the group members in the questionnaire in 
yourSwwqal. Remember that members of a group fulfill many dif- 
ferent roles and that knowing what others ,s^e as your strengths 
and weaknesses oan be useful feedback* Complete the questionnaire, 
rating all group members, including yourself . Then give feedback 
to one or more of the other members and receive feedback from them. 

After a discussion based on the data gleaned, from this exercise 
about, the characteristics of a leader, consider the discrepancies 



♦Napier and Gershenfeld, op- Cit. 
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in the way you see yourself and the way others see you. 



COMMENTS : 



/ 
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— BEHAVIORAL DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE* 

n v ■ 

for each description, place check marks in the columns corres- 
ponding to members who have displayed the behavior most often 
in the group. Be sure tp include yourself • Try to check only 
one or two people for each item. 



Members 1 Naiads 



1. S/he was an "idea man" in the 
group, suggesting new tfays of 
iicviivi-Lxny uxic giro up s prooxems 
























2. S/he was concerned frequently 
wiui nis/ ner own xcieas ana 
viewpoint* 










c 














j« 0/ ne lnLerrupLeu owners wnen 
they wefce speaking. 


















<* 






4. S/he listened well to others 1 

QOnLX4.DUu.XOnS • 
























1>. S/he was an aloof sort of 
























6. S/he was the re$l leader of 












\ 


t 










7. S/hfe worked well with others 
xn the group* 
























— 

8, S/he* kept the group from , 
straying too far from the 
topic. 














■* 








* 


9. S/he was sometimes disruptive 
to the group, 

— 1 . 












— * 













: 1 ; • < 1 1 * 1 i : 1 1 _i -t 

*C.G. Morris and J.R. Hackman, "Behavioral Correlates of Perceived 
Leadership, " Journal of Personality and Social Psychology , Washington 
American Psychological Association, 1969, 13, 350-361 
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Members 1 Names 



/ 



10. S/he seemed to be a tense, 
nervous person* 



11. S/he was* willing to take 
risks giving feedback to 
others. 



12. S/he attended to the atmos- 
phere in the group and the 
way the group was working 




r 

* 

4 

1 
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MODULE 9 i INTERVENTIONS 



-One of the most important functions of the leader is to inter* 
vene in the group when he/she recognizes that a change in 
focus would help the group grow. Knowing wnen and how to inter 
vene can be difficult in the complex environment Of the group.. 
The remaining sections are concerned with the development of 
that skill. 

* ' . v 

* 

To ^introduce the concept, of intervention 

To provide a model that the participant can use" 
when choosing what intervention to make 

To provide practice in making an intervention ^ 
OBJECTIVES: 

1. Each participant will identify three process issues ' 
that are often the focus of interventions. 

2. Each participant will produce an intervention in 
response to a simulated group incident. 



GOALS: 

2. 
3. 




EXERCISE 20: INTERVENTION FISHBOWL 



PURPOSES * * i 

- y 

. 1. To intx^duce the concept of intervention 

2. . To provide x practice in observing* behavior that 
xaay require "an intervention, * 

SETTING: " 

# ' . 

In JJodules 7 and 8, trie^ concept of leadership and the process of 
group selection were -considered. Of course, tfte most important 
functfion of the leader is to facilitate t^he growth of the group. 
In this iQOdule, the behaviors used by leaders to facilitate 
growtb\~ittterventions~are introduced. «• 



MATERIALS : ■ 1 , 

Process Observation Sheets " N - 

r 

'PROCEDURE: ^ 1 - • ' " # 

This exercj.se is in t^o pirts. The first parj: is designed to 
deforonstrate, i^e process yariahles that often signal the need 
tfor an intervention. The second part provides practice inj 
making the intervention* B . \ ' 

PART CW£ ■ r ; 

In the first half tif^the exercise, fbux; to eight p^ti&ipants 
volunteer to participate in the f ishho*r,i . If -you, are not & 
v&lurite&r, you will use the Process Observation Sheet while 
observing the process variables occurring , in > the gjb&up* If 
you are a volunteer inside the fishbowl fw you will be given 1 
a tasJt to vorJc op and five to ten minutes to complete* it. 

s . m . ( x ■ '.1 , , .... , 

After thi& fishbowl , , discuss with the group tfre prdbess that 
occurred* ^ ' *T 



/ 



PART TWO • - > - . 

In this second fislihowl, exchange roles: if you were an observer 
in Part One, you will now Jbe* in the fishbowl and, vice versa. Those 
in the fishbowl work on a new task. An empty chair is left in the 
.circle so that an observer can intervene if he/she sees that the- ' 
inner grcxpp is not functioning effectively', you will have tpn 
to .fifteen minutes to complete this fishbowl. 

Finally, discuss any interventions that occurred. ' 

* 

COMMENTS: ' . 



.4 
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PROCESS OBSERVATION 'SHEET 

(Note ayy comments , about the hehavior' of the person yDu are 
observing o/} the &acJc of this sheet.) 



GOALS 



1. To what extent did the members act as if they -shared the 
same c^oals? * 




did not 
appear to 
share any 
goals 



a few 
members had 
shared goal& 



average goals were 
shared shared by 
cjgais <^v most 
~\ members 



exce]JJ&tft 

sharing,^ 
everyone 
shared goals' 



ATMOSPHEBE 

' ■ - . V 

2. What was £he oyeralp. tone of feeling in the", meeting? 



hostile and 
competitive i 
signs of 
anger 



defensive 
and ■ 
ihhibitive, 
members wer& 

afraid to 
take- risks 



average above average very coopera- 
cpoperatic^n, cooperation tive and open, 
limited amount most members members 
of sharing > appeared ^appeared to 
of feeling. • fairly relaxed value others 1 

£orrfe*i£utions 



PARTICIPATION ' 

3. What was the level of participation in the group? 



extremely low, 
most members 
didn't 

participate, 
one person 

monopolized 



* low, 
several 
members 

dominated . 

discussion 



average 
participation , 
most had ' 
a little 4 

to say 



above average, high, all 



mast 
contributed 
to the 
discussion 



participated 
actively in 
the t \ 
discussion 



TASK „ - 

4. How relevant Were the contributions to the task? 



low, 
contributions 
were off the 
track and self- 
serving , topic 
discussed 
not what 
goal indicated 



a little, 
most contri- 
butions t f 

were 
off the 
mark 



average , 
there was 
- a mixture 
of relevant 
and irrele- 
vant comments 



above average, 
most comments 
were 
relevant 



higi}, almost 
all comments 
were 

relevant 

to task 



TASK VS. MAINTENANCE 

5. Were the consents main!/ factual (task-oriented) or were they 
aimed mostly at how the group was functioning (proc%ss) ? 



all 
task 



mainly, t^sk, 
some process 



about equal 
task and 
process 



mainly 
process, 
some task 



all process 
\ 



DECISION-MAKING 



6- How were decisions made? 



by one 
person 



by two, 
one person 
suggesting 
and the 

other 
supporting 



majority, 

with 
minority 
views not 
expressed 



majority, 

with 
minority , 

opinion 
.integrated 



consensus, 
agreement 
by all 



'J is v 
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LECTURETTE 8s INTERVENTIONS 



INTRODUCTION AND DEFINITION „■ ) * ' ■ 

S 

An intervention is any behavior that is intended to help the 
group focus its activity along more productive channels. The 
group may reject the intervention, but the behavior is still a^n 
intervention as long as change was intended. From the leader's 
poimt of view, an intervention requires three steps; (1) decid- 
ing what is happening in the group, (2) deciding what the leader 
would like to' have happen, and (3) doing something to encourage 
the change. 

Ferh&ps a few examples of interventions will clarify what we mean. 
One coramon format for an intervention is: "I hear John saying... 
I wonder what the other members think of this?" Using this ' 
intervention, the leader can focus on a member's statement, try 
to interpret it for the group, and involve the other members in 
a discussion of it. Another intervention used frequently is • 
questioning — bringing out a hidden issue and asking members to 
coonient. A final example ife the leader seif-disclosiire, in 
which he/she reveals some of his/her feelings about a situ- 
ation in order to change the discussion from content to feelings. 
This maneuver often effectively averts a conflict between the 
leader and a member j for exaxqple, the group leader may respond 
to an attack by a men&r for lack of directions " I feel uncom-' 
fortable when you ask me to tell the group what to do. It 
sounds like you're not sure where we're going. I think it would 
be better if the members. decided for themselves what direction 
the group should take. * y 

Interventions occur at critical or " choice K points in group 
activity. At these points, effective interventions by the 
leader can have a significant impact on group development. 
The leader must have a framework for making intervention de- 
cisions. In the next section we examine some 'of the factors 
that affect these decisions. 



WHAT TO OBSERVE 



4 



An unlimited number of events in the life of a group can prompt 
an intervention by the leader. This section is not intended to 
list the different events, but tb indicate process issues that 
often require some attention. 

* * 

Several variables noted on the Process (Observation Sheet can be 
signals of the need for an intervention. Atmosphere is one 
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important issue. Although some hostility or discomfort can be 
productive, a hostile atmosphere that exists for a long period / 
can interfere with group growth. An intervention that provokes 
discussion about this atmosphere can help group members work 
through reasons for the discomfort. 

Another process variable that can be a key to interventions is the 
level of participation in group activity* A situation in which 
several people continue to dominate or withdraw might require inter- 
vention by the leader. On the other hand, variations from an 
established pattern of behavior also might require an intervention. 

> The leader also should be aware that a discussion about an outside 
topic may be relevant to the group.* For instance, a member 
might express hostility toward a group leader by talking about 
his/her boss at work. But the leader sftiould note that persis- . 
tent small talk can be a way for members to avoid talking about 
group-related matters. 



WHEN TO INTERVENE " 

Because interventions are a powerful technique, the group leader 
must know not only wh^t to Iqok for but also %hen to intervene. 
A few. guidelines can helptmake the intervention^ effective and 
;^ell-timed. 

When 'the leacfer observes some difficulties in the group* s function- 
ing j he/she may want to focus the group members* attention on 
these difficulties by making a process intervention. Because 
process-related problems affect every aspect of a group 1 s func- 
tioning, attention to such issues is essential and can have 
multiple effects. Failure to consider ongoing process issues 
can inhibit group interaction and blo^k the development of open 
communication. - : 

One of the most difficult tasks of a group leader is to focus 
the attention of a group ^on process issues when the members 
would like to avoid them. Members often avoid these, issues by 
talking about safe topicJs, by- not responding to an intervention, 
or by trying to' change the topic before a discussion of the 
current issue 'has been concluded. Consequently, a very important 
function of the group leader is managerial: to focus the group's 
attention on a relevant process issue unti^L th6 leader is satis- 
fied that the group has finished with it. The group leader also 
should pay attention to whether or not the discussion is, becoming 
unconstructive or repetitive and should be prepared to suggest 
that the group move on tA other topics. Although leader inter- 
ventions that redirect the group 1 s focus can provoke hostility f 
from group members, attention must be paid to 'process difficulties 

t 
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before the group, can move constructively to other areas. Hence , 
the leader should intervene fhen such issues are actively avoided. 

Immediate goals the leader has for the^ group also can guide him/he^ 
in deciding when to intervene. Where these goals are not being 
met, an intervention may be required. For example , if the leader's 
goal in the early stages is to increase participation and only a ■• 
few members are talking, interventions designed to bring silent 
members into the discussion may be appropriate. Setting goals ^| 
before the group meets can help the leader to choose interventions. 

* 

The leader should be prepared for unsuccessful interventions even 
when he/she thinks they are well-timed and appropriate. The 
lack of response by the group often will indicate that the group 
isn't at the stage the leader thinks?* it is. This' can be important 
information. The leader also should remember that groups are 
resilient—that an intervention that tails "will tjot stop the - 
group's growth and that the issue, if important, is likely to 
arise again. 

Interventions should not be used too frequently., The- leader 
should recognize that some tension and discomfort are necessary 
if the group is to grow. A group in which the leader intervenes 
often may become too dependent and never grow beyond the early 
stages. > " 3 

The leader should remember -that interventions made by a group 1 
member are more potent than those made by the leader. Such 
interventions involve risk-taking by the member and can promote 
risk-taking by other members and growth^n the group. 

The decision by the leader to rlmain silent during critical - 
point can be very productive. Silence can r^ise the tension 
level of the gr^up and can prompt behaviors, that would not 
occur in a groups which the. leader Juries to avoid tension. 
The leader should recognize, however, that remaining silent can 
be very difficult when group pressure increases. 



TYPES OP INTERVENTIONS 

The leader who has decided to intervene must choose the inter- 
vention that he/she thinks is most: likely to accomplish his/her 
goal. An intervention can be considered in terms of three things: 
the focus of the intervention, the immediacy of the intervention, 
and the degree of responsibility for growth 'put on the group 
itself. 

i ( " 
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The Focus of the Interventi on )*.*'' 
. ■ • • . . ! t 

* 

The first dimension is the focus of the intervention: whether 
the leader's response is directed at the whole group, at inter- 
personal behavior, or at individual behavior « By focusing oi\ 
these different levels, the leader can elicit very different 
responses. For instance, a group-focused intervention is likely 
to/fraw the attention of all the members of the group to th» 
question of how the group is functioning/ There is relatively 
little pressure on .any single gijoup member to respond. Qn the 
other end of the spectrum is the intervention focused on the 
individual., This approach often provokes some def ensiveness 
from the individual and a decrease in group participations 
Inter-personally oriented interventions are fpcused the relatid 
ship of two or more group members and tend to Elicit responses 
somewhere in between .those discussed above* 

The kind of focus chosen should reflect both the leader f s opinion 
of what ^ the group can tolerate^and his/her imn^diate goals. For 
instance, jbtf I the eatly stages of group life, many leaders con- 
centrate op? K group-oriented issues: to help establish norms and 
develop an atmosphere conducive to growth. Because members often 
are very defensive at this, sta^e, individual interventions probably 
should be used infrequently. As the group develops, of course, 
the goals chancje and the Aef ensiveness decreases* The leader 
continually must feevaluate the appropriateness of his/her 
interventions. 



Immediacy 

Interventions may vary in other aspects. A .second dimension is 
really a composite of several dimensions: vjhether the interven- 
tion focuses on content or process, whether the intervention 
deals with the *he*e-and-now" or vith things that have occurred 
outside of the group or in ±he w past, and whether the interven- 
tion is concerned more with facts or feelings. tThese dimensions 
are not identical, but they are so similar that we will think of 
them as one dimension, -called immediacy . ' 

Generally things are pretty dull when the group focuses on topics 
from the past (my trip last year, a movie I, saw). Emphasizing 
here-^nd-now topics Will help the group be prctfuctive and ex6itij 
"(what I'm feeling,i what just happened in the group, what will we 
do next) . v The advantages f£ focusing on 'the present are man} 

1. The grotip member^ don't just talk about problems, they 
act them out. Members become "entangled/* with each . 
other and can ttoxk things out as Tfrey occur. ^ 

. r , / ■ 
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2. The leading that takes place is experiential. 

3. -Members lJarn to pay attention to what is going on at 

that momenY*^ They become aware of their feelings as 
they occur. / | 

4. Process conflicts and issues affect the functioning of 
the group. Failure to consider these conflicts and is- 
sues may block the group's progress and inhibit open 
interactions. Keeping the focus on immediate material 
helps the group members work through issues together 
and increases the cohesiveness of the group in the 



The Group's Responsibility . 

£ Another important way in .which interventions vary is the degree 
of responsibility for growth put on the group itself, if the 
•group leader keeps' the focus on him/herself and takes responsibility 
for the group, the group members will be denied a lot of opportunities 
for growth. At one end are groups where most of the interactions 
take place with the leader, like this: 




4 



At the other end are groups in which most of the transactions 
are amdng group members, the leader intervening when needed: 




This format is more exciting for the members and offers a better 
opportunity for them to learn about themselves and the way they 
interact with others. It also reduces their dependence on the 
leader and opens the wwy for a greater variety of interactions. 




3 6* 5 
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Summary v 

Thus, we have three dimensions on which to look at interventions: 



1. Focus: 



Individual - interpersonal - group 



2. Immediacy; 
Content , 



There*- and- then 
^Facts' ' 
3. Responsibility: 

Leader takes responsibility 



Encourages leader-member 
interactions 



Process . 

^lere-and-now 

Feelings 



Group members are 
responsible for the 
group 

Encourages member- 
member interactions 



These dimensions can be examined frequently during the training. 
The trainer should enco'Urage the trainees, ta look at their own 
interventions in terms of these dimensions throughout the remain- 
der of -the training* {Putting the dimensions on a flipchart 
or chalk board is a good idea*} 



\ 
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EXESCISE 21: A. SAMPLE INTERVENTION 1 



PURPOSES 

. To provide practice in using the model to make interventions 
SETTING: " 

This is a straightforward exaiuple of a situation that requires an 
intervention • * It is designed to provide practice before on e 

— X"' ■ 

MATERIALS: ! 

i 

.1 

None ■*.••• I 




REs ' - . 

-Izaagifle tna£ gou axe a leader in a soail group that has met 
five tiaes. The' group Aas Jbeen struggling vitn proiJems of 
intimacy and risk, i Several members Mave express dissatis- 
faction with the way you have been leading the' group. 

Today the group began with ten minutes' of silence. Then* some 
small talk started, you intervened by* pointing out the behavior. 
After a short, a&kward silence, Dan turns to you and says, 
. "Damn it, there you go again, stopping us and criticizing us. 
If we don*t talk, w$'re punished. If- we do talk, you stop us 
and tell us that we *re saying and doing the wrong things." 

Then you answer, saying, "I appreciate your 'taking the ri$k io 
tell me how you're feeling. How do others react to Dan's feed- 
back to me?" 

Decide what the focus of this intervention is and how it ranks 
on immediacy and responsibility. Discuss : this in the group. 

* ' 

Next, write an intervention for the situation that has 'an ind±~ < 
vidual focus and is high on immediacy. 



COMMENTS : 
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MODULE 10: PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS 



A general introduction to an intervention model has been presented. 
This module is designed ;to provide useful information and practice 
in making - inter ventipns in simulated group settings. v 



GOALS: 



1 . To reintroduce a model of the stages of group growth 

2. To provide practice introducing interventions and in 
giving feedback on them 

3. To expose participants, to situations that they might 

encounter when leading groups 



OBJECTIVES ; 



1. Each participant will name the four subs tag ss presented 
in this model of group development and describe at least 
one behavior typical of each substage. - 

2. Each participant will produce at leas-f' three inter- 
ventions that the trainexv thinks would facilitate 
the growth of a group in%esponse tq incidents 
presented during the module* 

3. Each participant will produce an intervention while 
acting as a temporary group facilitator. 
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EXERCISE 22: PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS: 
DEVELOPING STAGE* 



\ 



PURPOSE: 



1. To provide practice in producing and identifying the 
focus, insaediacy, and placement of responsibility of 
interventions / 

2. To, expose group members to situations that they may 
encounter in a group 

' 3. To give group members > confidence in their ability 
* to produce- effective interventions 



SETTING i 

The inteirvent^ion mbdefi and a model for the stages of group growth 
have been introduced. Th^s series of role' plays provides the 
opportunity for the integration of these two models* The inci- 
dents presented here were selected because they are often 
encountered in a ijeginnirtg group. * 

MATERIALS ; - / v \ ^ 

9^An optional set of videotape equipment** 

o The group incident role play^ transcript or 
optional! videotape * - 

o Group Incident Role Play Transcripts 
o Paper and pencil 



♦Reprinted from: Arthur W. Cohen and R. Douglas Staith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups: A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jolla, CA: 
University Associates , 1976. Used with permission. 

**The videotape is not' included with this package. It can be ordered^ 

from the Office of Applied Psychological Services, Department of Psychology, 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, P*0. Box 4348, Chicago, 111. 60680 

n 
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PROCEDURE: « 

Several procedural options exist for these role plays. If the 
optional videotape is used you will be asked to give your 
interventions at appropriate places. Very probably, some of you 
will be asked to role play the situations. Whatever the proce- 
dure, you will discuss your interventions in the group. During 
the -discussion, consider the focus, immediacy, responsibility., 
and the likely outcome 'of each intervention. 

COMMENTS; •,!*'•. 
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ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 1 
GOING ARCStJND*' 



V 



person 1: 

* * 

Person 2: 

i 

Person 1: 
Per^bn £: 



person 3: 

Person 4* 
Person 1: 



Five members . of a new group are sitting ar^md waiting 
to- begin. There is some small talk r and someone, says: 

"Does anybody know when, we're supposed .to start?" 

Someone ^l'se ^Mggests': ' * • - ^ 

"Well,/ l^ow aijpul^ if We introduce' ourselves to one 
another. ' We, could go around the circle and tell a 
little, hit ! > aboutr > our selves , maybe." ■ * 

'"Okay. Sounds §ood. Why dpw't you ^ start."' 

"l& r wSll, ,I f m fasmaxy, and I had just gotten a job 
■as a purchasing agent for Woolwor th ' s , and uh, this 
,is a big chang6: f or -ale. ♦ Urn, I'm. hoping' that this^ 

group will help me." 

"My name 'is Mrs. Bowman, and my husbaj^ is a computer 
progransner . , v He just thought^ that tJxis .would be good 
for me." * i ' 

- r 

"My name is Dave, " 

• ':. - " ■ . "• y r"" - ■ ' ■ 

•^i'm Barbara, . I *m recently divorced and I f m sorta 
trying to get life togie^er again." v , 



person 5s * "I'm i&y and r f m a psychiatric aide '{ laugh); and I, I 
don't know, I'm beginning tt> fee[L a little" more* Ixke 

W * ' my patients than an aide, so I kinda thought th^t, 
uh, I could get a little help her^, too. " 

• . All the gtoup members turn and\look at the leader. 



V 



%^**Reprihted from: /Arthur, M.. Cohgn and R. r Douglas Smith, The Critical 
^ /^ Inqiderit in'. Growth Groups/ A Manual for Group Leaders « r La Je&la, CA: 
r University Associates/ 1^976 • Use<^ with permission- - * 



ROUS PLAY TRANSCRIPT 2 
PESSIMISTIC GLOOM* - 



Person is ^Jhe problems just seem still to be going on between ' 
* my wif$ and me. I ,was. hoping that we, could get some 

advice, you know, from somebody in the group. M % 
• • » 

Person 2: "There doesn't seem_ to be' much adtfice from this group.* 



Person '3: 

j 

Person 1: 



"You tak£ this too seriously. You're* not the only one 
with problems. * 



v 



Person 4: 



"Yea, but^look,. we've been in this thing for over a* 
. month, over a month, and I don't feel. like I've gotten 
anything ^out of itWI, re^ily, ypu know. . .everything 
is just as bad. ..it is worse than it was before." ' 

^Yfea, ya know, you're right. Um, ■ I .used\to enjoy. 
1 coming to this, a^nd now, I feel like I'm wasting jay ■ 

"tiajef. We're not dbing anything constryctive # « « M 

«< ■' - . 

Person 2: "We're all picky. He all pick on each other. ? 

Person 3: "Yes I We noticed.. Actually,' if I had some excuse not 
to come— I just wouldn't." ' * 

Person 2: "I think the problem is we should start trusting each 
other." 



'Person* 3: "Trust! Trust! I doh » t' think' we could ever learn to 
trust one another -in this group. " 

" * 

Silence follows. » . 



•Reprinted f «rfTt Arthur M. Cohen and R.. Douglas Smith, The, Critical 
Incident M Growth Group s: A Manual f or Group Leaders . La Jolla, CA« 
University Associates, 1976.* Used with permission ~~ 
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ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 3 
* FALSE START* 



Person 1: *I feel terrible lately—it's like falling apart. 
, I don't know what to, do. Things I touch — things -I 
* touch — -I briaak. It's— *l don't know, my life is just 



falling apart." 



Person 2: "Urn, Well, look at it this way — life is like a river. 
%m '*Sometiiaes it is straight and it is pretty easy. But 
sosie times it goes round a curve and it gets pretty 
rough. Sotoetimes it gets dry when it doesn't rain. 
' But, uh f you know, eventually it does rain and things 

straighten out. Maybe you'll feel better. ,f 

Person 3: "Well^let's talk about our feelings here. Don't you, 
thiftk you have to talfc about feelings in order to get 
* at anything? I mean, we never seem to talk very much* 

about our' feelings'.* '. ^ 

Person '4: "Well/ I have, something to tell the group. Uh, well, 
never mind, you # wouldn't be interested. 11 



Person 5: "I just wish we had some goals in hare. Um, it seems 
like we spend so much time and we don't do anything - 
\ m I just wish we had something concrete we could do here 
when we came together." 

Person 2i "I think that when people g^t together, they, don't 

talk about things. I think people ax;e holding back . M 

Silence follows. . , & 



♦Reprinted fro©! Arthur M. Cohen and R. ftouglas- Smith, The Critical 



Incident in Growth groups ; A Manual for Group i^adprg 
University Associates, 1976. Used with permission. 
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ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 4 
LOUD SILENCE* 



There's an awkward silence* the group members are 
fidgeting and shuffling around when someone says: 

i 

Person Is •"Well, why don't we talk about something?" 



There* is more silence. 



Person 2z W I t&ink we need a little more structure.- I think we 
need Something to talk about. ^ ^ 



More silence and shuffling* 



\ 



Person 

r ■ 




(To the leader) "Well! Why don't you do something 
ut it?" ' ' v 



♦Reprinted from; Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Sijiith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups : A Manual for, Group Leaders . La Jolla, CA 
"University Associates, 1976 Used with permission. " . ' * 
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Person 1: 
All: 

1 Per son Is 
Person 2: 



ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 5 
- LEADER OR MEMBER* 



"The group 'has really helped me get in touch with 
these things. I feel really good about it." 

"Thank you," 



V 



"Ota r really.. It is great; 

"I feel I % know something about everyone here* * All 
except the leader, " . p 



Person 3: (To the leader) "$hat about you? I'd like to know 
something afcbout ybu." 

Person 2s (To the leader) "Yeah, -I to get to know you 

better , personally. Like r what kind of things do yojz 
like, or what bugs you?" v 

Person 4: "Well, maybe the leader 1 s not supposed to talk." 



Person 3s "Maybe. Still! (To the leader) You should be able 
to say something. 11 - 



♦Reprinted from: Arthur M. Cohen and R, Douglas Sftijfa, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups? A Manual for &roup Leai^s . La'Jolla, CA 
University Associates, 1976. Used with permission. 





Person X* 
(female) 




Person 2: 
(female) 



ROLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 6* 
FLARE-UP 



•"I'm just having a terrible time with my husfeary^. 
I have three children to bring up and he is absolutely _ 
no help at all. He stays out nights, and on weekends-- 7 
he goaf out and gets drunk every weekend. It's just 
heil~-j'ust hell." ^ , 

• ■ . ' V \ 

"Well, -I'm sorry to hear about that, Dorothy. But hearing^ 
about it makes me feel good because my Albert is just 
-a wonderful man.- He's always at home on time and he^ 
helps around the house and he's'..." 



Person 3s (Interrupting) "He's henpeckedl " , ' 

Person 2s "Henpecked? What do you mean he's henpecked?" t 

Person 3: {With anger) "What dp I mean by henpeckedl Nagged, 
nagged, nagged. , You probably nag him just like you 

* ^°_? ve *y°iH-..A n t n 4.s group _ * - 



Person 2: "Nag?' 



Person 3: 
Person 2: 
Person 3: 
Person 2: 
Person 3: 
> Person 2; 



{For the* rest of this scabfe there is a lot of anger 
and yelling between Person 2 and Person 3.) 

WY ?s r . just look at you* You^re angry — you're yelling, 
am' not 1 11 ■/ , . * 4 < 



/ 



"Yoix 1 re angry; of course,, you 1 re .angary . * . * 
'"Do. you always have an opinion about everything? 1 



">I 'm up to hefe with your 



jAlber^f^ 



"Qooh, I dion't give a damn about your opinions arid I 
don*t want to ^ hear "a Ay more of them." / 

— ~ V 

Silence. 1 " \ 



^ — ■ 1 -ii i » 

♦Reprinted from* Arthur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith, The Critical 
Incident in Growth Groups: A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jolla, CA: 
University Associates, 1976. Used with permission. 4 
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BOLE PLAY TRANSCRIPT 7 
QUIET MEMBER* 



Person 1: 



. A 



Person 2: 



Person 3: 



Person 1; 



"You know, my family is reacting entirely different than 
they used to* I hope it is something I'm doing. Maybe 
I'm reacting differently because of ' this group. *I 
thinly the group has £een so helpful. I've changed my 
-way of doing things % * + x 

••Yes, £he grbup r s helped me, too. A lot of things here . 
have helped my life. 11 \ 

"I have to, agree' that things are going a lot better 
for me, too. I am kind of [glad at talking some risks 
. afrid. doing * some things I ,was scared of doing;" 



really nice hearing from everifbne. (To Person 




-It 

4J_yW^shaven 1 1 you had something* to say to us about 
yourself? • ■ " 



f 



(No response from Person 4.) 



Person 3$ (To Person 4} "Certainly you must have something to 



say. 



Person 4: 
Person 1: 



Person 2: 



"I don't really have 'anything to say." 

(To person 4) "You ought to make a real effort, that's 
♦what it is all about/" 

(To Person 4) "We all go abbut things in pur own wau^ , 
; PerfSps you're not ^eady to talk yet." ^ 



Person 1: "Well, it makes me feel threatened. <We all take risks 

, and express ourselves. I jiever know 'what s^e's thinking 
about. " • ^ s ^ 




5: 
* 



"That's true, but it is her right. I f she cioesn.'t 
yant to talk, she doesn't have -to.-" 



v 



*-R**forin,te4 from: ArtBur M. Cohen and R. Douglas Smith/ The Cr itical 

nt in Growth Groups;. A Manual for Group Leaders . La Jolla, CA: 
.University Associates/ 1976. * tlsed with permission. 
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LECTURSTTE 9: STAGES OF GROUP 
GROWTH REVISITED 



ife have looked at the varying dimensions of interventions and 
indicated that the leader must continually reevaluate the appro- 
priatenesis of his/her interventions in relation to the maturity 
of the group. An insightful intervention xb of no use if the 
group has not developed sufficiently and Ae members are not 
ready to respond constructively. This lefcturette introduces- a 
model of group growth to help the leader choose appropriate 
interventions . 4 - . 

0 ' 

' 7 ' •> f 

Several models of group development that include from two to 
eight or more stages are described in the literature on groups. 
Although it is true that groups develop systematically, many 
of the stages can occur at any time in the life of the group; 
thej^fore, the leader must remain flexible when applying a p^r- 
-ticuikr model. ' 

In the model presented here, two main stages of^group growth- — 



-devrtopincrand pozmc^^^€~^&^tlTSjsdr. — Eaeh~of-^e^Tna±n 

stages. is # divided into two subs&ges. The developing stage is 
composed of an initial acquaintance period followed by a ground- 
work phase. Two substages, forking and closing, are ^associated 
with the potency stage. In the sections /that follow, we will 
discuss the behaviors that distinguish txie different stages. 



DEVELOPING 




TTrr^>iin^i| ii n| Stage of group growth includes the Acquaintance 
and Groundwork Substages. During this atage, members go" through 
the processes of getting acquainted and trying to establish their 
relative positions in the group.. Positioning must be resolVed 
before the group members cany|fake risks, assume responsibilii 
for their actions,- and benefit from Ithe group. This stage ca) 
be a long -and often stormy perjlod beyond which many groups never t 
grow. . . * , 

( * 

Acquaintance £ ^ 

During .acquaintance period, group memijers g^Herally expe'rienfce 
the anxiety associated with finding themselves a new situation. 
Two needs tend to:emercjfe^ in this period: to seek gtiideline^ for - 
future action and^to establish at least, minimal cohesiveness % 
among members. ^ Consequently, d^scussiSns center around , establish- 
ing goals, anci norms and around the frustations involve<f\du 



) 



starting a difficult task.- As these discussions continue, the 
group members also engage in" superficial attempts to "size each 
other up* and to define their status in the group relative to , 
the other members • « " 

Although pressures, are exerted on. each member of the group, the 
leader is under a greater pressure to provide direction to " the 
.group. A common response ■ to a lack of direction is to* turn to 
% V authority f and in. A group the presumed authority is the leader. 
The- leader should remember, however, that too, much direction can 
inhibit the members' opportunity to get to know each other and 
to experiment with' nejK behaviors. * / / 

s * / « 

During the acquaintance period, interventions by t^he JLeadetf'cjeiie-* 
/% rally should facilitate the development of cohesiyg#ess* | v Cqhesive 
ness is important if the grpu£ is to reduce « i <? ^ -^If t ^ he > . 
level of tension and to allow normal jjatternj^fe behavior tor " • 
merge. Interventions that encourage Wi^J^e-asua>ly focused 
on th^ total groups' t ■ '/ " Aw* ' ° J ; ;^: 

• . • . ' ' • . , ...... ; " • ■': « * - - - . : 

• - * groundwork ' V^I. * - 

1 ' ■ ■ ■• ' ■ <_ . 

After superficial accjuamtances are made, theffiembers begin to 
establish their positions in the group. .-Dutjftjfr the ^roundwor^.;, 
' ■ period, the members generally do. not -feel" s^SEiciently comfojf^* 

able with oiy* another to egress hoBtility^ ffirard. each * other , ^ ■ " 
'and; consequently, vent their frustrations on the leader'; '^By^ ^.. 
- ' blaming the leader for their discomfort, tke group members Wolff 
'taking the responsibility for resolving the problem themselves. 



, i 1 



This is the most difficult stage of group growth. The central^," 
focus i§ on growth-producing activities; authority', sharing, 
and responsibility, f Groups frequently return to, the same conflict 
again and- again, ^always attempting *to manipulate the leader • 
m into, resolving the issue.* If the leader should -fall into this .' 
trap, the members will never take responsibility for problem- 
solving- that leads to growth-producing activities. ]\ 

It is difficult to prescribe interventions that apply throughout 
the Groundwork Stage; the leader continually must reevaluate the 
> group Situation throughout this period. He/^he must< avoid * 
^^nonproductive arguments with the group members and at the same 
time /.must lead them to recognize that only they are Vesp&nsible 
for resolving group problems. Group-focused interventions are 
recowaended and. may* move attention 'back to 1 * the members, 'but they 
may also' be viewed by the "group as' a, "cop-out. w Individual and 
interpersonal interventions may be! necessary to discourage in- 
appropriate behavior or ^to help the members recognize how they 
; are relat^itg to one another. These interventions also may meet 
with resistance, and provf to be ineffective. Choosing an 
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appropriate intervention depends on the judgment of the leader 
and on his/her perceptions^of the issues involved. 

/A 

POTENCY 

Potency is the sefcond major stage. During, this stagfe, group 
behavior is generally constructive and usually focuses responsibly 
on problems as they arise. Hole positions are fairly stable and 
interactions less defensive than in the earlier periods. As 
the Potency Stage progresses from the working to the closing /• 
periods, the group may be able to relate external situations to 
internal group behavior. The individual group members should 
. now begin to realize that the group is nt> longer • necessarj* to 
help them cope with their experiences. « 

Working 

The Working Stage begins when the members have established their 
positions in the group, vis-a-vis both the leader and each other. 
Interactions - generally aire characterized by less defensiveness 
and by helpful "interest* in one another. Due to their previous! 
experiences with process irssues, the gfoup members often can / 
recognize and monitor the process leading to their interactions. 
Consequently, the Working Stage is typified by inqreased personal 
feedback- among the members # ' 

Interventions by the leader also tend to be more individually . 
focused. Hi^li- immediacy interventions that may have been rejected 
or resisted in the Developing Stage can work well in the Potency # 
Stage. The leader can be^more interpretive* without fear that his/her 
interventions will be, rejected inappropriately; hovfever, inter«- 
pre tat ions that are judged by the members as "off the mark 1 * , 
probably will be identified and rejected. The leader ' should be 
aware that a false sense of accomplishment may be*present ^ this 
point and should be prepared to intervene if this occurs. „ As ■ a 
generatl rule, fewer interventions will- allow the participants to 
learn from their own experiences and will enhance successful 
group growth. 



Closing 

In the. Closing Stage, group members have identified eafch other's 
behavior patterns and are capable of monitoring their own actions 
without f eedbaojk. As a resulj, group involvement during this 
stage is limited to specific problems and to external generalisa- 
tions. ^ 
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Gradually 9 the members should realize that the group is no longer 
essential, that- they can cope ok their own* the effective life 
of the group is over % With this realization often comes a sense 
of loss. Sometimes group members will behave immature ly in 
response to this sense of loss, attempting , to recreate a need 
for the group. 

The leader dan facilitate the closing of the group by helping 
members to recognize/' that a sense of loss is natural and by 
encouraging members to consider themselves capable. of indepen- 
dence. The leader maV want to encourage warm expressions of 
feeling among the members and to provide a sense of closure on 
the experience. Some structured exercises that are well-suited 
for this purpose are presented later. 



COMMENT: \ 

The need to limit interveby,ptf£r has been emphasized at each 
stage? although silence in a group can arouse anxiety, the 
anxiety often facilitates group growth. A leader should encour- 
age group members to become responsible for the progress of the 
group. Too ~f requent intervention can deprive the group members 
of. the growth necessary to reach the Closing Stage and to become 
responsible fox? their own actions. 

j . ■ 1 

v 

•\ * 

. . A - ' ' . 
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EXERCISE 23: PRACTICING INTERVENTIONS: 
POTENCY STAGE* 



PURPOSE: > 

1. To provide practice in producing and identifying the 
intensity and focus of interventions 

To expose group members to situations they- might ^ 
encounter in a group 

3. \To give group members confidence in their ability -to 

produce ef f ective interventions ■ . 

N 

SETTING: 

Lis exercise affordte further 'practice in intimacy, but this 
tme in situations likely to occur in the Potency Stage of group 
development. Imagination techniques are used instead of role 
plays . 



MATERIALS : , 



Critical Incidents Sheets 



Paper and pencils 



PROCEDURE; 



For eachi situation, you will be told the context of events £re- . 
ceding the incident. Then relax and close your eyes and try to* 
imagine the serene that the leader (trainer) describes. 

Uext, write the intervention,' if any, that, you woulk make. Each 
intervention will be discussed in the group. * I 



OPTION: J 

, . • % 

This exercise can also be done in small gr6ups. Each group would 
decide on an intervention that would be discussed in the, large 
group. • ' ' * 



9 
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♦Critical incidents were adapted from Arthur M. Cohen and R." Douglas 
^ mith ' The Critical Incident in Growth Groups: A Manual for Group 
Leaders. La Jolla, CA: University Associates,. 19^6. Used with 

perafssion. . ' . < . 

V 
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EXERCISE 24 s PRACTICING FACILITATION SKILLS. 

PURPOSE: . ' 

1. To provide practice in intervening in small groups • v 

2. To provide .an opportunity for feedback on intervention 
styles , 

3. To provide a forum for, discussion, of ig^ues of .inclusion, 
; control, and affection in the group. 

SETTING; ' • ' ' ' 

This, exercise follows the intervention practice exercises where 
interventiQn wis directed to role-£layed group situations. It 
should provide a chance $or m&jnbers to put sane "of the inter- 
vention concepts into practice within an Ongoing group, discussion. 



.■4 



MATERIALS: 



Inclusion, Clbntrol, and Af^Sction -Norm Sheet r 



f 



• Paper and pencils'' 



PROCEDURES.- * % § * \ J 

A volunteer acts' as "facilitator for the moment* 9 * • The rest, of. yc 
should form a circle with an empty .chair for the leader ^trainer) . 
The leader sits outside the group and the faSilitator "for the 
moment; leads .the group in a feedback session* using the ICA* Norm 
Sheet. After the temporary facilitator makes a £§w ' iht^rven ti ons ■ 
(mftir about ^fixe or ten 'minutes}' , the leader (trai-nef) moves to 
the empty chair §nd helps the group give feedback to the facilitator 
about his/her interventions. Consider your reactions to the 1 
interventions and suggest possible alternatives . ■ 

After this, the leader ( tfrainer) moves outside the circle and 
anothef fapildtator for the moment volunteers to continue the^ 
feedback exercise* Repeat this* procedure until tijpe runs out. 

COMMENTS: ' „ . • r . * 




PURPOSE; 



EXERCISE 25:' CRITICAL INCIDENTS ROLE PLAY 



■ * 

1. To allow group members to practice intervening in an 
ongoing, role-played situation *. ■ 

2. To give group members an opportunity to generate and \ 

- discuss incidents similar to those encountered in their 
*T own grpups at home * , ' . "' 



SETTING: 



In this role play exercise, group' members can 'create incidents that 
are, relevant to ' those they have encountered In "their own, groups. 
This should be ' energizing and should allow members to discuss 
problems that frequently occur. , ' 



MATE 
None 



TEItffcLS 



PROCEDURE: 

You wi 
subgrt 

incident that 



in subgroups of four to five members each* In the 
\d about 15 minuses, creating and rehearsing a .critical 
\$ht m occu£jin % a process .group. f$en e$cti Subgroup * 
presents i ts j/ole play in front of the large group. One member & 



will be designated to lead ^the group that is role playing and* * 
the- other members will act as process observers . This prop&ss can 
be repeated /until each member has had a chance to lead a gjr^up. 

During the* discussion of each fole play, give feedback tolt&e member 
who acted ars gr$up leader. * ' 



COMMENTS ; 
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* *. v .\JNIT IV/&OBULE 1^. 

■ CLOSING 

V * J i 



This unit is Resigned ->-to provide some closure to the training 
experience. Because much of the training has been experiential 
fairly intense feelings 'are likely .;tp-„have developed. An op="^ 
portunity to share ^ese feelings is a satisfying way to provide 
closure to the training, - ' • ■ , < 



GOALS : I- . * ; . 

1. To provide -some clo'sureron the training, experience 

. • v if 

2. - To give feedback to the' trainers about the training 

e^pei^Lepce- V— ; . . 

.j 3. To cjive feedback to the participants about how others 
' ' ^ ' , see them . ' - 

OBJECTIVES: 

• • 1. Each participant should mention at least one positive 
and one' negative aspect of the training experience. 

2* * Each participant should give some f e^dba^k to each 

other participant. . 

< $ 

3. Each participant should deceive some feedback from 
. each other participant. 



* 
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EXERCISE 26; COMPLETING SENTENCE STEMS 



•PURPOSE: 



1. To give group members a chance "to express some -though 
r and feelfhgs that they have about the training program 

■ \ • 

2. To give the trainers feedback on the training workshop 



\SETTpIG: 

This is a good exercise with which to begin the closing phase of 
the group. It is designed to elicit both feedback on the training 
program and some general feelings about. the workshop. It is 
^ designed to be nonthr^atening and, therefore, should stimulate 

discussion. * ■ 

) ' ' 

. - * r 
■ •» 

MATERIALS i X , 

Newsprint with sentence stems , written on *it * . 

PROCEDURE 1 : 

* f * ' 

To begin -this exercise , give some feedback about what you think of 
the course* You can use the sehtence stems printed on the news-' 
print, although, of course , any feedback is welcdme* 

COMMENTS: v 
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PURPOSE: 



SETTING: 



EXERCISE 27: CHOOSING A LEADER 



\. To give group members a chances to reflect on the different 
skills they have learned during the training sessions. 

2. To give*" group members positive feedback as training ends 



This training has involved a considerable amount of experiential 
learning that was designed to help group members develop a sen*L 
of cohesiv'eness, of belonging to a group. This is the first of 
several exercises designed to provida an opportunity to express 
feelings that may Have developed over the course 'of training. 



MA 1 



TERIALS: 
Neine 



PROCEDURE: .' . 

/ 

Think about the skills that have been covered in the training.* 
Select the^ group member whom tjou wpuld prefer to have a leader 
if you were in k group. Thipk about why you would select that' 
person. Theft discuss the qu/lities that- you have, noted with the 
rest of the group. If you wish, you can name the individual you 
chose m . ■ . $ 



COMMENTS : 



&b 7 
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EXERCISE * 28 : CLOSING • FANTASY 



PURPOSE: ' . " ■ 

To provide a chance for group members to share their - feelings with 
bne another • » 



SETTING: 



This exercise is also designed to allow group members to express, some 
of the. feelings, they have developed for each other during the 
training. - ~ 



MATERIALS : 



None 



PROCEDURE : 



Find a quiet place where you can relax and be comfortable* Close 
,ypur eyes and imagine the scene that the leader (trainer) relates 
to you m * 



s 



After you have imagined the scene and thought about what you might 
have said, open your eyes and begin to tell those around you $hout 
your thoughts and feelings. 



COMMENTS :- 



M 1 ■ *j 
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EXERCISE 29 s I^ST IMPRESSION* 



PURPOSE; v 



1. To give group me&ber ^ a chance' to express feelings before 
they leave 

2. To provide a sense of closure to training 



SETTING: » , 

This exercise is a useful way of closing a 'group. Each group 
member receives and gives feedback to the others. 



MATERIALS J 
None 

PROCEDURE: 

Each of you can have the opportunity to give evqry other person 
some positive feedback on the events o£ the last week. You can 
tell each person some of' the thoughts, feeliffos, and memories 
of him/her that you will carry with you when you leave* ^ 

COMMENTS: * ■'- 



*W>»C'.. sehntz , Joy; Expanding Hyman -Awareness . New* York 1 . Grove Press 
Inc. 1967: 

\ « . 



1 
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APPENTVtX A 



OPTIONAL SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL EXERCISE 



GIVING FEEDBACK 



To ^:ompl,ete this exercise, begin to read in 
-the^ top frame on the first page and move to 
the top frame on the second page, then on to 
the third page and so forth, , When you come 
to frame 10 on the top of the last page, re- 
turn to pa^ge 1 and read the middle frame in 
each page. Then return to frame 21 the 
bottom of page 1 and read all the bottom 
frames. . 

III most of the frames you will find a question 
in the^form of fill-xn-th e-bl anks . Some- 
times they will be multiple choice f and 
you will have to choose from two or more 
answers. Write your answer in each ffame 
and then turn the page to check it and to 
begin the question in the next frame. All 
answers wilT appear to the left of ""the next 
frame. As you work, you may look back in 
the booklet to reread sections you did not 
understand or to look for answers to ques- 
tions in this booklet. 

> Move to top frame, page 2 



FeAdbaajc 



11 9 The first rule of describing your feelings 

is to use statements that contain "I "uje," 
or "my . " Sentences that do not^ contain these . 
personal words are not descriptions of your 
feelings* Which of these statements is a 
description of the speaker 9 s feelings? 

a) tf I am annoyed by what you said." 

b) ' "You are obnoxious 

Move to middle frame, page 2 



21. 



I am mao\ that you 
are late. 



Try to fie on time 
H jhext week. 



It \s tempting to tell y&ur clients what to 
do or to demand that they behave in a certain 
way. In the long run, however, it is usually 
better for the counselor to make suggestions 
and to let the client decide whether or not 
to adopt the suggestions* This helps the 
client learn to be responsible £pr his/her 
own life. The counselor can share ideas 
and information but the final decisions 

should be made by the . 

Move to bottom frame, page fa 
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2, Giving feedback as a cpimselox means letting 
the client knot* how you respond to his/her 
behavior. If the client is to continue dis- 
cussing important personal /ideas and decisions 
with you, it is important that you give* feed- 
back in a way 'that is not threatening and does 
not put the client on the defensive* A client 
who feels throat^ed (will/will not) be likely 
to return and talk openly . - 



Move to top frame, p$ge 3 



12. Another rule for describing your, feelings is 

to-^jfaise the specific feeling. Many people are 
good at expressing tfc&lr feelings but not at 
describing the specific feeling* That is, 
6 * many things people say or^do express a feeling 
without naming the specific feeling* "Shut upl N 
and "No one cares about me" are statements that 
express feelings, but the specific feeling is 
not' * 



client 



c 



Move to middle frame, page 3 



22. Skillful requests are one way, for the counselor 

to ffiare information with the client. Of course, 
skillful requests do npt always work. S&me-^ 
times you have to take a hard line and demand 
that a client change his/her ^behavior , especially 
when he/she is violating clinic rules. But 
* . skillful requests are a useful tool for the 

counselor to have. (The two parts to a skillful 
' request are; {1) • 

(2) • 



Move to bottom frame, page 3 



\ 
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Page 3 



3 P This booklet discusses some skills that will 
hslp the counselor give feedl^ck in a can-* 
s tractive way. One s$ill 'that can help a 
counselor 'give feedback to a" client in a 
nonthreatening way is to use behavior des- 
criptions* Using behavior descriptions 
means describing the client 9 s specific, . 
observ&ble behavior. 

"You missed tvo appointments' last month" 
(is/ is not) a behavior description. 



fiove to top frame, page 4 



named, 
{ described , 
identified 



13 ♦ There are many ways of &xprGSsing feelings, 
both verbal and nonverbal. You cart blush, 
fidget in the chair, look away, clench your 
fist, cleAch your teeth, smile, or frown. 
A careful observer can see these behaviors 
but will -be unable to' tell for certain what 
they mean. Assumptions about what feeli^s 
such behatvior expresses are. often the start 
of misunderstandings . • These misunderstandings* 
can be, avoided if the speaker names, and 

\\ identifies his/her specific feelings . 

Expressions of feeling are (more/less) ' * 

difficult to interpret than descriptions' 
* of feeling. * ' 



.Move to middle frame, page 4 



23* What are three skills for givxrig feedback that 
we have discussed so far? 



1) stating what 
the requester feels 
or experiences. 

2) suggesting 
Change . 



V 



s 



i) 



2) 



3) 



Hove* to bottom frame, page 4 
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'It is & 
behavior 
description 
because it . 
describes 
specific, ob- 
servable be- 
havior* 



Page 4 



4. 



*You are not very responsible" (is/is%not) 
a behavior description* 



v 



Move to top frame, page 5 



taore 



1) 'behavior 
descriptions 

2} d&scribe 
you? own 
feelings 

3) skillful 
requests 



14* Which of these statements i$ a description of 
feeling?' • 4 

a) *I am bored with this workshop." 

b) "This is a terrible workshop*" 



Move to middle frame, page 5 



24. A fourth skill for giving feedback is to avoid 
absoulte statements. Absolute statements usu- 
ally include words like "should,", "must," 
"always," "never." 'Which of these .statements^ 
is an absolute statement? * 

a) "You must not marry an older woman." 

b) "What are your thoughts about marriage?" k# 

\ 

J * v k 6 * 

s r 

^ - Move to bottom frame, page 5 



T 
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It is not a 
behavior . 
description 
because it* 
does not •' 
describe * 
specific, ob- 
servable 
behavior* 



i 



5. 



» | ^ ' Page 5 

When you say to a person, "You are not very 
responsible" you are talking about your 
opinion of- the other person 9 s behavior, not 
about the behavior itsqlf. You are 'making a 
judgment ^bout the person's behavior. One v 
of the rules of a good behavior description^ 
S) that it doei hot convey a 
f the person 9 s behavior. % 



Move to top - frame, page* 6 
— — 



v 



the 



a; 

m ^; 

specific 
feeling is not 
named or 
identified . 



•15. 



Statements lite, "This is a terrible workshop, 99 ' 
express a value judgment . People might argue 
with, your value judgments, but no one can argue 
with your feelings* "I am bored with this work- 
shop 99 is a description of feelings and (doe$/ 
does not) make a value judgment* * 



Move to middle frame, page '6 



25. 



The counselor, who use\ absolute statements is 
often pretending that he/she "knows best" 
and is full of unswers . The greatest benefits 
of counseling, however , come in exploring* the 
problems and looking for answers and solutions. 
Your willingness t& discuss an issue with h 
client <1and to keep the issue open can 'oftfjn 
lead to deeper, more meaningful interaction. 
Which counselor statement is more likely to 
lead the client into a discussion of the 
problem? * f 

a) n Maybe it's time to considers hang ijpg jobs." 
* * 

b) "Xou should change jobs as soon as possible." 

Move to bottom frame. 



3< 
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t 



"I 
0 



\ 



r 




judgment 



does not 



a; 



Page 6 



6, In our daily lives we oftsr/ say things like r 
"that is a lousy idea," "you are a great guy,* A 
or "that was a good caBase/at.* Are a-ny of. these 
_£eskur&s examples behavior descriptions? 

* 

Yes or No * « 



JTove-to to# frame,, page 7 
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The two rules for describing your own feelings 
are: ' j „ • - 



2; 




#ove to middle frSiqp, page 7 



26. 



Jtfhat are soise words that characterize 
Absolute statements? 



0 



v 

Move to bo t tow frame, page 7 

1 
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No, all of the 
comments make 
a judgment 
rather than 
\ describing 
what the 
person did. 

* 

4 * ' 


r 1 • 1 . - — " 

7 m The client should feel free to express his/her 
thoughts &nd problems without woxrying that 
the counselor is sitting in judgment. You may 
want to, describe your reactions to a client 9 s 
behavior, but you should try not tp he evalua- 
tive* Using Jbehavior descriptions helps the 
counselor avoid labeling things as good or * 
hadt, right or wrong, smart or stupid *\ Fpcusting 

2>ehavior is especially important when the 
feedback yoiz are giving is negative* ffiiich 
of the following statements , focuses on be- 
havior and is the least judgmental? 

a} "You are a disagreeably bastard. " 

*\ * b) *You have disagreed with the last three 
consents I have ^made*" 

/ * * 

Hove to top frame, page S 


* I) Use "1," ; 
"me," or "my* \ 

■ * < m \ 
2} Name the 

specific \ 

feeling \ 

. - ■ 

\ 

\ 

. \ 

\ 

V 
\ 

\ ' 


17 m .Which of these St&tements are 4*scrJ?pti ons 
of feelings? *~ * 

V 

a) "Everyone likes you." 

b) "I am annoyed by what you said m m . ^ 
" c) *I think be is crazy .* 

d) * "Stop bothering mei" 

e) "Your remark hurt me." 

Hove to middle frame, page 8 


\ 

should- 

shouldn' t ' \v 
> must, always, \ 
never, ought ^o, 
(And many .others} 

4 

4 


27. RFhat are tiie,.four skills for giving feedback 
S that ve discussed? A 

■ * 

\ f 4 /fove to Cotton? frame, page 8 
V . - — £ 



-VI ' 



Page g 



b)S - 



■A 



'Focusing on aascriiih^r behavior, helps prevent * , 
you from making* judgments.' . It *iso prevents I. 

*yo,u are never on* tin** (istfis not) Behavior* 
description . ' \, , ' . ' ^ ' 



Have \to top frame , page .9 



b) and a) 

In a) there is no 
*X,* m ne, m or "my', m 
and in C) and d) , no 
feeling is named. 



18. 



So far we have presented two- skills that are ^ 
hmlpful in giving godd feedback. „ What a«r^ey? 




jifovs to middle frawe, page 9 



use behavior 
descri ptxons • 

2) describe 
youi* own 
feelings . ^ 

> 

3j use skill-^ 
ful requests • • 

4j avpid ai>- 
solyte state- 
ments. 



This is ti)6 and of the program on giving 0 feed- 
back* 




if$ 



a j 7 
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■ " - ■ V i . 1 * T 

t is >not-t-ppere as . * 
no^ specific, ■ 

> hav^at. ' *5fou ^ # % 
, 4re never oh tijpe," 
- Ss an eif^pi'® of * 
generalising a^out 
Another pexsbn f s 
behavior . • - 
"you have" i?een late ■ * 
to oust last three 
meetings is, a 
i?eJtevior descript- 



■ % 



•IS 



Page ^ > 



V 9. / Wiich.of the folloving-are true o£ 2>ehavi«*r 
- descriptions? " 1 , ■ 

v . ay ^ Theg J sJw<jkW 2>e used only^ when they moke. 
■ * . people feel/better % 

>jb; t „ thjgy , describe observable behavior. 

They help one afroid Iteing judgmental » 

d; ■ "Thfey &elp one avoid Exaggerating or 
slicing ganjerali^a ti ons • 

... 

* tfove to top frame, page 10 



— — r 



i; use isehav- 
iox descriptions . 

2 ) describe your 
bvn feelings • - 



• 19. . tfe have seen that *i?ehitvior descriptions and 

describing your 1 own feelings are useful skills 
i^H^rivirtg i"eedi>acJt • A third skill is to use 
skillful r&gumsts. A skill f ill request has 
two parts: (1) a statement of what the re- 
* quester is Reeling? and (2) a suggestion 
for change - _ 

Which of the following is a skillful request? 

a) "I am mad that you are late. Try to- , 
, , be on time next w&k." 

b) ^ou'^e late! kjpn* t ever Jbe iate again 
when you come to see" ine/ ? 

• , t 

Move to middle frame, page 10* 
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b, c, and d 



a)-b) doe& not 
state what < 
the speaker is 
feeling, h) is 
also a command + 
not a sugges- 
tion for change* 



10. 



We have seen that using bthmviox de&criptiqn? 
is useful in giving constructive feedl>ack. A 
second *kill useful in giving constructive feed- 
back is to describe your own feelings . \ Like 
behavior descriptions/ describing your oten 
£eelings is an ixaport&fit skill- for giving 



Move to diddle fraxoe, page 1 



20. In the skillful request below* circle the part 
that states what the reqyester feels and under- 
line the suggestion for change. 4 

"I am mad that you are late. Try to be oh time 
next Week. 



Move to bottom frame, page I 



t4 
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THE PROCESS' OF. COMMUNICATION 



INTRODUCTION . „ .... 

yhis paper discusses three perspectives on the process? of interpersonal 
communication • The first section consists of selections fromW* Warner 
Burke's, article , "Interpersonal Comnftinic»tion t " in which he .notes some 
of the problems that people have in trying to communicate and also 
discusses a few ways 'to improve our capabilities as communicators. The 
second ' section describes the two leyels inherent in ai>y c«maunication f 
that of , content and. that of process, and focuses on three aspects of 
process skills that trainers can use to encourage open* spontaneous 
behavior. The third section. 'discusses the concept of "feedback*:* 
jaig-ht feedbac^ r*LLes that can be used to facilitate interpersonal / 
communication f steps to follow yin giving feedback, and somef ctanraon 
problems that can hinder effpdtive feedback. 



EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 



\ 



Interpersonal Communication — The Sender \ 

Communication*, by definition , involves at least two 
individuals , the sender and thje receiver* Consider 
yourself, first of all, "as the sender Qf some message. 
There are certain filters 'or barriers (internal) which 
determine whether or not the message is actually trans- 
mitted. These barriers may be categorised as follows: 
'(1) Assumptions about yourself — Do I really have some- 
thing to of fer? Do I really 'want .to share the infor- 
mation? Will pthers really understand? H^ow will the 
communication affect my self-esteem? (2) Attitudes 
about the message itself —Is <the information valuable? 
Do I see the information correctly, or understand it 
well enough to describe it v to others? (3) Sensing the 
/receiver's reaction — Do I become aware of whether or not 
the receiver is actually understanding? Or in other - 
wo£ds, can I "sense" from x^ert^in cues or reactions by 
the receiver whether or not we are communicating? 




Now consider ydurself as the receiver. As a receiver you 
may filter-- or not hear aspects (or any aspect for that 
matter) of a message. Why? Because -the message may seem 
unimportant or too, difficult. Moreover, you may be selective 
in your attention. Tor example, you may feel that the sender 
r is being redundant, so you quit listening after the first 
^ew words. You may be preoccupied with something else. 
Or your filtering or lack* of attention may be due to your 
past experience with the sender. You may feel that "this 
guy has n&ver made a point . in ,his life and never will!" 



♦Reprinted from Training of Trainers, revised edition; Ann R. Bauman, 
course developer; Normandie Kamar, editor; National Drug Abuse Center 
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Many times the receiver never makes use of his n third ear. " 
That is, trying to be sensitive to rioriverbal communication. 
The sender's eyes, gestures/ and sometimes his overall posture 
commufiicatie messages that* the insensitive listener never 
receives . i.. 

There may be b^r^eirs that exist between .the sender and the / 
receiver, e.g., cultural differences. Ehvironmehtal cond*L- 
tions may also cau£e barriers, e.g. 4 , poor acoustics. More 
common, however, are *fche differences in frames of reference. 
For • example, there may not be a common understanding of pur- 
pose in a certain communication. , You may ask nae; how I'm 
feeling today* To you the phr^tsef, "How. ya- doing?" is nothing 
more than a greeting. However, I may think that you really , 
want to know and X> may tell you— possibly at length. * . 




\ 



There is a fairly small percentage of people who speak articu- 
lately and clearly enough to be understood most 4 of the time. ^ 
'Most of us have to work at it, especially when* .we are attempting 
to communicate a message which is fairly abstract or when we 
want to tell something which is quite personal or highly emotional , 
In sending the message effectively", we must do ^two things, simul- 
taneously , (1) work at finding the appropriate words and emotion 
to express what* we want to say, and (2) continually look for 
cues from the listener to get some feedback even if we must ask 
our listener for some.. 



The Listeitfcr 



9 
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In considering interpersonal communication , we might , at first 
thought^ think that listening is the easiei: of the two functions 
in the process. If we assume, however, that the listener really 
wants to understand what the speaker is saying, then th& process 
is not all that easy. ' The basic problem that the listener faces 
is, that he is capable of thinking faster than the speaker can 
talk. In their Harvard Business Review article, Nichols and 
Stevens state that the average rate of speech £6r most Americans 
is about 125 words per minute. Most of our 'thinking processes 
involve words, ,and oijr brains can handle many more words. per 
minute than 125. As Nichols and Stevens point out, what this 
means is that, when we listen, our brains receive words at a 
very slow rate compared with the brain's capabilities... 

Thus, a fundamental problem the listener must consider in the 
comipunicative process is the fact that his brain is capable of 
responding to a speaKfer at several different levels simultaneously. 
Naturally, this carrbe an asset to the listener rather than a 
problem.. For example, the listener can attend to nonverbal cues 
th^ speaker gives, e.g., facial expression, gesture, or tone of 
voice, as wAl .as listen to the words themselves. 





1 
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l^sid^sa highly|fcctive brain, an effective listener has another' 
fictcaf, to consider in th£ consa^nicative process. This factor 
rxvolvfes the proce^s^of trying to perceive what t&e speaker is- 
iying; from his point of view. < 



The Tendency t<> kyaluate ■ : . / 



s According to/6arl Rogers, a leading psychotherapist and researcher, 
.the««ajor barrier to effective communication is the tendency to> 
.evaluate •••to approve or -disapprove the statement or opinion of / 
the other person or grtfup. * Suppose someone says to you> m I didn't, 
like what the lecturer* had to say.* Your .typical response will be 
either agreement or •disagreement. In .other words , your primary 
reaction is to evaluate th$ statement from your awn point of view, 
from your own frame of reference. 



_^£L though the inclination to make evaluations is common, it is^ 
usually heightened in those situations where feelings and emotions 
ire deeply involved. Thus, the stronger our feelings, the more 
^Likely it is that there will be no .mutual, 'element in the communica- 
tion . There will be only two ideas, two feelings, two judgments, 
l^miss^ng each other j.n the heat of the psychological battle. 



< If having a tendency to evaluate is the major barrier to communica- 
tion , then the logical* gateway to communication is to become an-^ , 
active listener, to listen with understanding. Dpn f t let this 
simple statement fool you. Listening with understanding means to 
see the expressed, idea and attitude from the other person 1 s point 
•of view, to see how it feels to him, to achieve his frame of 
reference concerning his subject. One word that summarizes this 
'* process of listening is "empathy. 99 

' ■ ■ . t 

In psychotherapy, for example, Carl Rogers and his associates j 
have found from research that empathic understanding — understanding 
- with\ a person not ^ about him* — \is such an < effective approach that 

it can bring about 'ma j or changes in personality •-. • . 

Toward More Effective Lis teni ng . , , 

i : — ^ : — . - 

• % Some steps the listener can take to improve interpersonal communica- 

tion have been stated. To summarize and be more explicit, let us 
cbnsider these steps* ^ 

/ 

1 # , Effective listening must be an active process-' To make certain 
that you are understanding what the^speaker ,is ^saying, you, 
as the listener, must interact with him« One way to do this 
is to paraphrase or summarize for the speaker what you -think 
he has said. 

2. Attending to nonverbal behavior that 'the speaker is communica- 
, . tirjg along with his verbal expression usually helps to understand 



♦Editor's italics 
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the oral message more clearly. Often a facial expression or. 
. gesture will "tell* you that the speaker feels\fipre strongly 
about his subject than, his wo?ds would communicate* 

3. The- ef fective "listehei^oes not try to memqrize every word or 
-fact^the speaker communicates,, but rather, he listens for" the 
' main thought or idea. Since' your bsain is such a highly effec- 
. tive processor of information, spending your listening ■ tiiae 0 
" in mora than just hearing the words of tfce* speaker pan lead t 
to rt naypre effective listening. That is* while JListtenin^ to, the . 
word§, you can also be searching for the main idea 'of the 
message. Furthermore, you can attex^pt to . find the^ frame of ; 
reference fdr the speaker's message as well as look at what 
he is sayifig from his perspective. This empatlietic process 
« also inclines your attempting to experience the same feeling 
about thef subject as the speaker. " ? 

These tjiree steps toward more effective listening seem fairly^ 
simple and obvious. But the fact remains t^at we don't practice 
t^xese steps very oft^n. Why don't we? J - 




According) 'to. Carl Ro^rs, it takes courage. If you really under- 
stand another person in this wsy, if you * aire willing to enter his 
private world and see the way life appears tq him without, any , m 
attempt to make evaluative judgments, you run the risk o'f A be^ng 
changechyqurself . This risk pf being changed is one of the most 
frightening prospects many , of us face. • 

Moreover, when we need to utilize these steps the most, we are 
.likely to use them the least, that is, when the situation involves 
a considerable amount of emotion. For example) when we listen to 
a message that contradicts our most deeply held prejudices, opinions, 
or convictions, our brain becomes stimulated by many factors other 
than what* the speaker is telling us. When We are arguing with 
someone, especially about something that is "near and dear 11 to us, - 
what are we typically doing when the- other* person is making his point? 
It's certainly not listening empatheticallyi We're probably plan- 
ning a rebuttal to what he is saying^ or we're formulating a question 
which will embarrass the speaker. ' We may, of course, simply be 
"tuning him out." How often' have you been arguing with someone^ for. 
30 minutes or so, and you make what you consider to be a major point, 
and your "opponent" responds by saying, % "But that's what I said 30 
minutes ago!" 

When Amotions are strongest, - then, it is most difficult to achieve 
the frairie of reference of the other person 1 or group. Yet it is^ 
then that empathy is most needed if communication is. to be established 
A third party, for example, who is able to lay aside his own feelings 
and evaluation, can assis£ greatly by listening with understanding 
to each person' or group and clarifying the views and attitudes each 
holds. 
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•When • the/parties to a dispute realize that they -are being- under- 
stood, that someone sees how the situation seems to the©, the state- 
ments grow' less exaggerated and less defensive, and it is no 
longer necessary to maintain the attitude, "I am 100% right and 
vou are 100% wrong".' 



Summary 



•' * Effective communication,' at least among human 'being^, is not a one- 
, way street. It involves \an interaction between the' speaker "anac.the 
listener^ The responsibility for this interaction is assumed by 
. . both parties.. You as the Nspeaker can solicit feedback and adjust - ■ 
your message accordingly, 1U a listener, y6u can summarize for the r 
• speaker whatvyou think he has said and continually -practice the 
, empathetic process.. . ^ ? 

One of the joys of life, at least to me, is to know that I have been 
heard and understood correctly and to know that someone- cares enough 
to try to understand what I have said. X also- get. a great deal of 
satisfaction from seeing this same enjoyment on the face of a speaker 
when he knows I have understood him. (Burke, 1969) c 
• ♦ 

- - . - ^ 

THREE ASPECTS OF PROCESS SKILLS 

* \ 

Within every communication there' are two levels ; (1) content, the topic 
under discussion, and (2) process, feelings about one's self and others during 
the qommunicatio'n. j - 

The process level is often more hidden and more- subtle 
jthan the content level. People generally have great 
" difficulty in communicating feelings (especially) in 
a group setting* „ .problems. . .arise between people on / 
the feeling level.. .and. . .influence the quality of 
learning anH teaching. . . (Gorman, 1974.) w 

Gorman concluded that 

...improvement of teaching is directly related to improve- 
ment of communication on both. ..(the content and the process) 
levels. Because one level is interrelated with the other, the, 
bypassing or ignoring of the process level creates a more 
serious impediment to learning than has been realized until 
recent years. 

From the late 50' s through the learly 70»s many books were written and training 
programs developed that focused on the process aspect of communication and 
human interaction. As with any 1 , novel and exciting concept, this emphasis^on 
process led .at times to an overemphasis. "How do you feel about it?" a*pyp 
"What I hear^you saying is..." sometimes became overused, ' hackneyed phrases 
in the field of human relations. 



'is 
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^"What is new... is the focus on process .c&aaupication in addition to and • combined 
with content focus "/(Gorman, 1974). In the mid-70' s, content and process are 
equally emphasized^as components of effective communication in the teaching ■ 
pjjocess^ - ' j- . • . . ■ / 

In his book Teachers and Learner^: The Interactive Process of Education} 
AlfreS Gorman (1974) highlights three aspects of process skills in communica- 
tion* * - « ( ' * ' * 



11 The needs of the receiver of feedback- 



2. The clarity of tjie message 



< 



3. The personal responsibility of the (potential) sender . / 

For exajnple, during a training program, if a participant, tells the trainer that 

is "bored to death, **he iS expressing his filings but not very skillfully. 
If he had well-developed process skills, he would have taken into account the kj> 
needs of the- receiver — in' this case the trainer — and the -clarity of the message 
plus his own personal responsibility for the boring situation. As we know, few 
people have good process skills. The trainer needs to build the type of learning 
climate that encourages! trainees to develop their verbal communication skills. 



Receiver Needs 



( . 



Receivers may need our messages very much. To deal with the problem, in this 
case, the trainer needs to.Abw that the trainee is bored. 'The trainee has the 
alternative of (1) saying nofftincf verbally (though the message will still come 
through noriverbally) , (2) saying, in a clumsy manner, that he is bored, or (3) 
communicating his problem to the trainer in a way N that the trainer can accept 
without losing face, in a way that invites them to work together to 'solve tjie 
problem, because the trainer also needs support and respect. Failing to receive 
these, he may block out the boredom ri^ssage or he may feel hurt and counterattack 
the trainee. This causes all sorts o'f bruised feelings and does not touch the 
boredom problem 'at all. 



What can the trainer do to ensure, that the trainee attempts to employ the third 
alternative? As a potential receiver, he can request^hat trainees tell hiiu how 
he is coming across. 



I'm bored . How can I Say it without 
offending the trainer? 




acceptable 



message 



Trainer 
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Participant 



Clarity of Message ^ • ' * 

The. ne'ed-for .trailing In process coruscation becomes- evident whenever 
•people attempt to tell others how they feel. The statement, film bored to V . 
dS^isa%e,in.point. Even if the receiver of *his message could react, 
to it unemotionally, what does boredom really mean? Does . it.dan that the 
trainee Sread/kno^the content being discussed, has other jessing problem, 
on his mind, feels left out -pf^he group, does not know how^do the work and 
is frusSat^ or^oes it rn^ean Smithing else? ontil ^ Jainer knows more ^ 
than 'the ba?e word boredom, he is not in any position to he*lp. If a trainee 
says, "1*1 bored to death," ^the trainer aeeds^ to help the ^ainetf clarify what , 
he means. St 

% ^ *A Being bored is vague. What am I 

What's going on? really feeling? I already know 

most of this information. 




clear an d acceptable 
message 



- clear and acceptable 
^ 



reply . 




Participant 



Personal Responsibility 

Good trainers do not evade their responsibility for the success of the cour'se- 
Tr more precisely,, for the participant's successful ^-^™ e " 
the course. However, traineri of ten allow participants to evad *.f ^/^f 
sibility for making the course a success. Too often trainers fall into the 
trap of either being experts who tell traxnees how to act,, or they expect 
trainees to become responsible for their own learning only after 
days The trainee who came to be taught, to receive the 'answers, doesn t 
view" learning as a joint responsibility. He doesn't realize that some of 
Tis resfon Jbility is his. If the trainer makes it clear from the outset 
Sat learning is a joint responsibility and demonstrates this approach through 
out the course, then both She trainees and the trainer will be free to explore 
areas for mutual benefit* v 



* 

f 
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^ We seem tp 2>e getting , 
somewhere. , 

„ I'm V-ted said it t£a£ 
way « Xt helped me that 
he told me he knew this 
information. Now I can 
use him as a resource* 



I'm glad new that I. told him what 
I was feeling. I must have done it 
with some skill. - 

Maybe I should do something' about 
my bor$doB{* Itfhy blame it all on. 
him? It. might be more interesting 
if I participated' more. v s 




I 

clear and acceptable 

I ' 

J&essage 
clear and acceptable 
1 reply 
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Trainer 



Participant 



The Process Role of the Trainer \ 

The trainer understands;' that he is not engaging irNs^Lalcal psychology. 
Deep-seated emotional problems a^e, not resolvable through the training 
program. The process ro^e^of the trainer is directed at enabling partici- 
pants to verbalize feeling s^Ehat are being expressed unclearly and nonv&r- 
bally. These feelings (on the part of both trainer aiid trainee) affect what 
goes on in the sess^pn, often in' negative ways. The process role of the 
'trainer focuses on 'exploring and clarifying feelings; on building supportive 
norms for open, spontaneous behavior; and on developing verbal communication 
skills. In such sessions, your best f^ie^d will tell you t and he will tell 
you in a clear, supportive , helpful way. 



FEEDBACK ^ 



The National Training Laboratories (NTL) Reading Book (1969} describes 
11 feedback" as: ^ 

„ ...a way of helping another person, to consider changing 
j his, behavior. It is communication to a person (or group) 
which gives that person information about how he affects . „ * 
(you) . 

4 , 7 
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Chartier (1976) illustrated the concept of faggjacfc in "the f QllPJgfeSL^ A _ 

dialogue": 



Joe: Feedback is a process 6S correcting' 

# inaccuracy in ccMnu nidation* m ♦ 

• v - ^ • - i . * 1 . 1 " . m ; 

Sally Do you ujean that feedback is simply 
a process of. correcting errors? 

■ ■ > N ' 

Joer —Not exactly, although that is a part 
of what I mean* feedback is a way of 
being sure that what I say to you is 
adequately perceived by you. \ 

Sally: Now tpu're really getting complicated. | 

What &oep "adequately perceived* jpeafl? * - j 

Joe; Welhr, 1 think "adequately perceived" 
weans that you .understand the idea as' 
I would like for yptf to understand it. 

Sally: Oh, then you mean that feedback is a 
- * device for checking Whether or not I 
got the idea you watited me to get. 

\ 

Joe: Exactly 0 

Sally: Do you think X, used feedback effectively? . 



Criteria for Useful Feedback 

According to th^l968 NTL Reading Book, some criteria for effective .feedback 



are; 



1. IT IS DESCRIPTIVE RATHER THAN EVALUATIVE. Because you describe your own 
reaction , the receiver is free to use your feedback or not to use it as 

1 lie sees fit* By avoiding evaluative language , the receiver's need to 
^.react defensively is reduced. 

For example? 

You have interrupted me three times in the last half hour is probably not 
something that a person really wants, to hear, but it is more helpful than, 
you are a rude, selfish s.o.b. 4 « { 

2. IT IS SPECIFIC RATHER THAN GENERAL, To be told that one is "dominating'' 
is probably not as useful as to be told that "just now when we were 
deciding the issue, you continued to argue your point of view without 
responding to what others said, and I felt forced to accept your argu- 
ments or fact attack from you. 
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3. IT TAKES IJtTO ACQfiUNT TOE NEEDS OF BOTH THE RECEIVER AND GIVER OF 
FEEDBACK. Feedback can be destructive when it serves only the giver's 
needs and fails to consider the needs of the person on the receiving 

' end. 

> ■ ** 

4. IT IS DIRECTED TOWARD BEHAVIOR THAT %HE RECEIVER CAN* DO SOMETHING ABOUT. 
When some shortcoming (ovez; wjiich he has no * control) is pointed out, 

k the^receiver' s frustration is p£ten increased. * 

5. ' IT IS SOLICITED, RATHER THAN "IMPOSED. Feedback is most useful ,when the * 

receiver himself has asked, others to tell him how his behavior affected - 

" . ✓ ' ' ». 

f them* . * * 

* 

6„* IT IS WELL-TIMED* In general, feedback is most useful when provided at. N 
the earliest opportunity after the given behavior (depending, of course, 
on the person's readiness to hear it, support available from others, etc.) 
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7 9 \ IT IS CHECKED' TO INSURE CLEAR CQmUNICA^ION. By rephrasing the feedback 
he has received to see if * it corresponds to what the sender had in mind, 
the receiver ascertains that he understands what was said to him. 

8. When feedback is given in a training group, both giver afxd receiver 

have the OPPORTUNITY Tb CHECK WITH OTHERS IN THE GROUP THE ACCURACY OF 
THE FEjEDBACK* Is one person's .perception shared by others? 

\ 

Feedback, then is a way of giving help; it is also useful for tfep individual 
who wants to learn how well his behavior matches his intensions. v - - 
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Steps in Giving Feedback % 
Observing and Reporting 

-Most of us listen routinely, neither 'seeing nor hearing all the data we 
need to give useful 'feedback. Moreover, we are accustomed to makina cmick , 
subjective judgments, as we do in conversation. Careful, objective watching 
and listening — goed observation — is the key to the whole feedback process.* 

As in the case wit^h observation, few- people can consistently and accurately 
report on thei^ feelings or other people's behavior. 

The most common reporting error is jumping from an observation to a conclusion 
Cor interpretation) without checking the accuracy of the observation. The 
first task in giving feedback is to* accurately describe observed data. 

Leveling * t ' 

m 

y '■ o 

After reporting the data accurately, tell the person how His behavior a"ffected 
you. Attempt to be open, honest, specific, and descriptive. Try, however, 
not to overwhelm the person with your feedback. Check often to see if *^our 
message is as clear as yq^t^ink it is. 
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• Pitfall? in Giving Feedback 

Making Assumptions (Interpretations) ' • ; - *• * T . 

In' the absence of- completeidata, we make 'as sumptions or inferences to fill in 
the blanks. - (For example, if you are reading this article, I assume you're 
interested in comaunicatioa prflfciples though I have no visible data to support 
'this. Likewise,/ 1 could infer that' you are ^interested in training . ) . We make _ 
assumptions and/inferences daily and, in fact, must\do so becausethere simply 
isn't enough time or energy for each of * us to axplaih everything , every day. 

: - •' . * . . ". * V . • v. ' . • • • 

Assumptions and inferences, however, must be used wit& discretion. They must , 
be made clear, and , checked out. Unless assumptions; are clarified and^check^d, 
your feedback may be inXccurate, {Leading you to an ' inaccurate conclusion. 

• ' ' ' , ' \ ' " 

Confronting J j 

The confronting statement is something to avoid in giving feedback. Feedback 
should not be given primarily to ^ump" or "unload" on another. If you feel you 
•have to say something negative to 7 the other person, then ask yourself who it is 
you are trying to "help." Feedback should not be given to accuse someone 
of being responsible for another person's behavior. Feedback (should be a 
direct response from me to you about how your behavior affected me. 

•' A * 

Conclusion . * 

Giving effective feedback in part depends on an individual's values ah^asic 
philosophy about himself, his relationships with others, and other people s 
perceptions. Certain. guidelines, however, can be learned and are valuable in 
helping people give and receive useful feedback. 

In summary, the object of feedback is the transmission x>£ reli&le information 
so that the person receiving it has sufficient information to change his 
.behavior, if he elects to do so. 

t 

Four questions to ask yourself before giving any feedback are: 1 

1. Can the receiver's behavior be changed or modified? (If the answer is "no" 
then don't go on.) 

«. "■■ • •> 

2. Are my observations both accurate and objective? 

3. can I clearly and accurately describe my observations? 

4. How can I check with the receiver to insure clear j communication? 

For a more in-depthSiiscussion of interpersonal communication, the following 
topics are covered inSother resource papers in your manual: 

a. Visualizing the helping situation; things that make it difficult for us 
to give help; and things that make it difficult for us to receive help: 
Feedback and the Helping Relationship. 

■ 4%v f 
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bv External vs group-shared feedback? who is responsible f dr. the feed- • 
back; ^pressure to, change vs freedom to change; motivation to hurt vs 
^motivation to help? and ceding with^anger: Giving Feedback: An r- 
Interpersonal Skill* f ' • . * 

' " % • " , * ' - 

c. Characteristics of 'the feedback, process: Aids for Giving and Receiving 
Feedback* • f ♦ ' " m 

■■ < . , ' . - * 

• < ■< 1 * 
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' * STRUCTURED EXPERIENCE: FEEDBACK* 



9 



To give participants practice in. using the eight feedback rules^ 

K 



¥lME . - w , f 

60 minutes - 

SPACE REQtllRfiMENTS 
* * 

One large ^coom * 
» «► 

* 

SEATING, ARRANGEMENTS . ' 

Pairs may sit" anywhere they wish 

p. 

.MATERIALS -d, ' 



Feedback Rating -Scales 



TRAINER INSTRUCTIONS . " , _ • . V 

*• Introduce the structured expedience.* - 

•". " S" ■■" 

,. • Explain the goal of the structured experience. 



Giv^s the * following instructions: 



This learning activity is divided into three parts, In the first part 
"participants are divided into pairs to play a game .sailed "I've got it 
yt>u want it." In the secondj.patt, each member o£ the pair gives feed- 
back to the other about what happened in the game. In 'the thi?3 party 
pairs share their experiences with the'- total gr&up. 0. 



'in Part One, one member of the pair has "'if and he doesn't want to 
give "it" up. Thd other persoji wants "it", his job^^s to talk the 
first, person into giving, "it" up. \ 



. (Note: It is important for this-' game that the . persokwho has- "it* 
doesn't think of »d&!4 as a specific object'-*) 

You will 'be given five minutes to get ."j&' r away from your partner.' 
At the end of this 'time period, we will begin the. feedback portion. 

■ '« •■ , v v 

♦Reprinted from Training of Trainers, revised edition! Ann R. Bauman, 
course developer; ' Nonnandie Kamar, editor s' Nationals Drug Abuse Center, 1977. 



In Part T&p, Feedback^i mt&p y -Repeat , we wili^ive feedback, check 
our understanding of the feedback and rate it on the Feedback Rating 
Scales. • ■ „ 

, ' ■ </ * 

Firsts the partner who wanted "it* wili grive feedback to the person 
who had "it*. - . 

the person who had "it" will then summarize and repeat the feedback he 

received from his partner. (This ensures accurate communication.) 

V* * ■ 

The process is 1 then reversed; the person who had "it" gives feedback 
td his partner. His partner then summarizes and repeats the feedback 
he receives* 

After the feedback rounds are completed, the pair rates each round on 
the Feedback Rating Scales. You will have twenty minutes to complete 
Part Two. . 

Part Three, pairs discuss with the total group their experiences in 
and what they learned from "Feedback". 



No 



to Trainer: This, exercise sounds Taore complicate^than it 4s. Instead 
of\xying the instructions all at once and then repeating thmu before each 
p^tW the structured experience, you may wish to give onlyxhose instruc- 
tions j&at relate^to Part One, Two, or. Three, If. the group is not familiar 
withoffving and receiving feedback, the trainers might decide to demonstrate 
expected trainee behavior for Part Two. Before conducting this structured 
experience, decide (with your co-trainers} how the instructions are to be - 
given. * 



Ask if there 'are any questions. Clarify the task if necessary. 



Part One (9 minutes) 

• Divide trainees into pairs. ^ 

• Identify which member of the pair has "it", 

• Begin Part One: "I've got it; you want it." 

• Observe trainees 1 participation 'in Part One. * (This may provide you 
with useful data for -Part Three.) , 

m Call time after, five minutes. 

j 

■* 

Part, Two (21 minutes) 

• Explain Part Two of the structured experience. 

v • * 

• Explain that trainees should spend no more than seven minutes on each 
phase of Part Two. Watch the time and tell thelpairs when each seven- 
minute segment has elapsed* , 
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Observe trainees 1 participation in Part Two. (Thig data may also 
be useful, in Part Three.) ♦ 

Call time after 21 minutes.; X 

\ 

Three (20 minutes) * : . * ■ 



Ask trainees to reassemble into a large group.*. 

Ask the pairs to discuss their experiences and what they learned 
from "Feedback.* Each pair should be allowed no more than four 
minutes in which to discuss their experiences, so that at least four 
pairs ^ can report. After each pair reports', ask for volunteers whose 
Experiences differed from t±bse previously reported* 

Summarise the structured experience and discuss its relevance to % the 
nex-t section of this laodule: , group process. ■' / 

\ ' . •• • • : :■■ ■ • 
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APPENDIX C 
SUGGESTED ENERGIZE RS 



Sometimes group members need activity that will erase their lethargy 
and- will prepare them for the task ahead % Such an activity is called 
an energizer. It should be fun and nohthreatening; it should in- 
volve physical movement, stimulate breathing, and provide a shared 
.experience. The following suggested energizers are from Pfeiffer 
and Jones (1974) and National Drug Abuse Center, 1974. . 

BACK~LIFT . Group members form dyads,' and partners sit back to 
back on the floor. They lock their arms together and attempt to 
stand, vacations They stand back to back, locking arms, and 
one memberlifts the other off the floor. 

BACK RUB. Group members .form a large "circle, each person facing 
the back of the person in front of him/her. At a given signal, they 
start rubbing each other's shoulders and backs. 

BIG AND SMALL CIRCLES. Participants join hands in a circle. The 
facilitator instructs them to stretch the circles as large as possi- 
ble and then to make the circle as small as possible. 

"t ' 
'ELEPHANT AND GIRAFFE. Group members stand in a circle, one per- 
son volunteers to be "it." The volunteer stands in the center 
of the circle, points to one member, and says either -Elephant 
or "Giraffe." The indicated person and the participant on each 
side of him/her must pantomime some part of the designated animal 
(nose, ears, neck, eyes) before the voluneteer counts^ to three. 
If a person'fails to respond in time, he/she becomes "it.'" 

NERF. Group members stand in a circle and bounce a Nerf Ball (a 
so ft, spongy ball distributed by Parker Brothers) or a ^loon in 
the air as long as possible. Ground rules are (1) no one may hit 
'the- ball twice in a row; (2) the ball must not touch the floor; 
(3) before the ball can be hit randomly, it must *be bounced at 
least once by each person around the circle; (4) the person who 
makes a bad pass must tell the others something^ about him/herself; 
and (5) the group decides what are "bad passes." 

PARTNER PUSH. Group members v/ork in pairs, standing 'and facing 
their partners with legs far apart. They stretch their hands 
above their heads and press their palms against those of their 
partners. They then try to push each other over., (Impossible 
if they are doing it correctly.) , 
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ONGS. Group members walk about on their tiptops while they sing 
together "Tiptoe Through the Tulips** The movement and song * 
are then change^ to "Walking Through the Tulips, 11 ^Running Through 
the Tulips ,* euid^finallyi to "Stomping Through the, Tulips." '(Other 
activity songs can be used, such as "Itsy Bitsy Spider," "Bunny Hop, 
and *Head and Shoulders, Knees and Toes.®) 



THE SCREAM. <*roup members stand and:elose their eyes. They breathe 
slowly and deeply . Then they breathe in unison. Continuing £o 
breathe together, ,they reach up and then higher ^and higher. They 
are instructed to jump-up and down together. a»d then to scream as 
loudly as they can. * 



TUG~OF-WAk • Participants divide themselves into two teams and, 
using ah imaginary rope, pull as hard as they can in opposite 
directions.* . . ' ■" • • 



UNDER THE BRIDGES. Participants form* a circle, holding hands. 
One member frees one hand and leads -the others "under, the bridges' 
of hands. The group ties itself into a knot! j 



WHOOSH. Group members stand, reach up, and breathe deeply in 
unison. Then they bend forward quickly at the waist, dropping 
their a£fe$ as if they were going to touch their toes, while 
esdhalingall the air in their luiigs. This is repeated several 
^times* v 



YOGA BREATH OF FIRE* Individuals stand at ease. Following the 
leader's movements, they move through the following steps; 

1. Legs should be shoulder-length apart, with 'knees 
somewhat bent 

2. Make fists with hands and place on chest, elbows 
> horizontal to floor 

3. Inhale — arms go straight out to side 

4. Exhale—arms pulled back to chest position 

5. Begin rapid (breath-of-f ire) breathing 



ZOOM* Participants sit in a circle, facing straight ahead. The 
leader tujrns his/her head to person on right and "sendS" that 
person the word, "Zoom." The receiver then turns to the person 
on his/her right and does the same thing. After "Zoom" has been 
sent around the circle, the leader can suggest, that it go faster 
or in different ways. For example: "Do it angrier"; ^jjp it 
sexily" ? "Whisper it. * When it comes back to him the leader can, 
say "Zilch." \ /\ .V 
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' APPENDIX D . * 

GROUP PACUXTATOR ASSESSMENT . X 

'• - ■ PRETEST ' 

Instructions: You have approximately 30 minutes to complete this test # 

Please read all questions carefully. In order tjjat . learn- 
ing gain be measured from the beginning of the course to 
*• the end, please put your name (or some other identifying 
> mark) on hoih the pre and posttest.. * 

Xm f Suppose you are starting a group today. Describe an e&ercige you might 
* use to help the jaaembers get to know one another • . 



2, Place a checkmark beside items that describe characteristics of a good 
group; 

■ Attention is paid to what is being said but no attention is paid to 

how it is said or to how members work together*- ' 

• Members think of themselves as a group. 

Members are careful about what they say and are afraid of being rejected 

by the group * ' / ' 

The group has goals that are explicit and shared, 

* 1 V 

Each member's contributions are valued* 



Read each of the following issues that might be discussed in a group. 
Place a ,f P n beside those issues that &re process and a M C" beside the 
content issues* 

The atmosphere during group sessions. 



Whether or not- the clinic should be opened at least one evening 
a week. 

** * 
•How the group goes about making decisions. 

The reasons why one of the group members shoots dope. 



Name three elements in a group experience that can help a person grow 
and learn about him/herself (curative factors) « .. ' 



1. 



3. 



In our model of the stages of group growth there are two main stages , 
each of which has two substages* 

What are the substages of the Developing Stage? 

1. ' ' " 



What are the substages of the Potency Stage? 

1. 



1 



2. 
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Which substage is characterized by the development of cohesion, 
increased risk-taking, and increased openness and trust? 



Place a checkmark beside items that describe a good groi£> leader: 
_ Does not allow any .tension to develop in the grpup. 



Has respect for eafci^ of the group, members and values their contribu- 
tions 



Is patient with the group even when it is moving slowly • 
Offers a x lot of advice to group tfiembers. 



Sometimes a counselor must decide whether or not a client should partici- 
pate .in groyp or individual counseling. Put a "G" by the client descrip- 
tions that^indicate group counseling and an VI" by the descriptions that 
suggest individual counseling* 

The client is not in touch with or aware of his/her feelings. 



The client needs to practice social skills and become more effective ' 
in interpersonal relations* . 

The » client is A lindergoing a serious crisis that deinajids immediate 
attention and resolution.* - 

The client is unaware of how he/she affects others and needs to .receive 
feedback. 1 . 



This question relates to concept of the focus of an inter ventylon. Place 
a letter beside each of the following interventions to indicate what the 
focus is: - • • ) 

y 

G ± Group 



■ 7 

S = Subgroup {interpersonal) T 
I = Individual 
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APPENDIX E 



GROUP FACILITATOR ASSESSMENT f ' 

. POSTTEST 



Instructions': You have approximately 30 minutes % to complete this test, 

Plea.se read all questions carefully. In order that learn- ( 
ing gain bk measured from the beginning of the course to tile 
^ end, please put your name (or some other identifying m^rk) \ 
6n both the pre and posttest. . . 



1. Suppose you are starting a group today. Describe an exercise you might 
use to help the members get to know ^n^ another. • . 



2. Place a checkmark beside items that describe characteristics a good 

group : 

Some members have nothing to contribute and they are ignored. 



Members are receptive to feedback; the Climate \s open and 
trusting. 



F 



Members pay attention .to how they work with one another. 
Members are not sure why the group, exists? there are no goals, 
Members think of themselves as a group. 
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Read each, of thfc following issues that plight <be discussed in a group. 
Place a n P** beside thcfse issues that are process and a *C l * beside the 
content issues. "/ * 

The level of participation of various ineiabers during the group 
session* * 




What Joan cam do to meet men who are not into dope. 

jThe * feeling tone 11 charing group sessions* 

What can done for young children who come to the clinic with 
their' parent. , 



Name three elements in a group experience that can help a person grow 
and learn about him/herself (curative factors) . 



1. 







* 


2. 






3. 


\ 


> * • 



- ■ ■ . . 'V 

In our model of the stages of group growth there are two main stages/ 
each of which has two substages . / 

What are the substages of the Developing Stage?-- ^ 



i. • : 

: f 



2. 



What are the substages of, the Potency Stage? 

1. _ : i : 

■ ; > . t 

2. ' ; 

Which substage is characterized by conflict, dealing with issues of 
power, 'and finding one's position in the group? 
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6» Place a checkmark beside items that* 4esc£ibe a good group leader. 
Uses threats to bring numbers into line. 

'•'.';•/ • • ' . 

, Can accept and deal with criticism of him/herself and of the 
group* • . ■ v 4 

Sees the important issues that are going on in the .group. 

Allows some tension in the group and is comfortable with it* 



■• . . * •" / * ■ ■ : 

7. Sometimes a counselor must decide whether or not a client should partici- 
pate in group or individual counseling. Put a *G" by the client descrip- 
tiohs that indicate group counseling and an "X* by the descriptions that 
suggest individual counseling. 



_ The client's probleigs $re problems a lot of other clients have. 

_ The client n^*ds to his/her own pace, to be able to work 
when he/she is ready and to "sit back*" whe$ he/she is not. 

The client shows very flat or inappropriate emotions. 

^ ■ * *.V . , ... - • 

The client is very immature, and childlike. 



8. This question relates to the concept of the focus of an -intervention. 
, Place a letter beside each of the following interventions to indicate* 
what the focus is : 

• * ^ ■ * 

G » Group * 

S ■ Subgrup (interpersonal) 

I s= Individual 



"Mona just shared some pretty important feelings with us. I 
wonder if others have similar feelings they have never expressed.* 

"John, do you think this is helping you with this problem?" 

"Annette and Kitty, you two seem to have some pretty strong 
feelings toward each other."/ 

"There is a lot of tension here now. Is anyone thinking of 
saying something and wondering what would happen if they said it?" 
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